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Yugoslavia’s natloaal lagacy ooupled wltH important 
0ooio**pdlltical and soonomio developments which have oocurreci 
in the country since the Second World War have brought about 
great changes in the structure, character and extent of the 
educational system# 

The modern Yugoslav state came into existence in 1918 
on the ruins of two multi-national empires — the Ottoman and 
Austro-Hungarian# For centuries the Yugoslav peoples had been 
subjected to diverse cultural^ political and other influences 
of the ancient Byaantlne, Medieval and Western civilisations# 
These influences left deep traces in the architecture, cus- 
toms, languages and religions of the Yugoslav peoples and 
upon their national culture and physiognomy* Here, on Yugo- 
slav soil, East and West met, and Bysantine, Central Euro- 
pean and Western civilisations conflicted, blended, separated 
and became rooted# 
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Tugoslavia is primarily a Balkan country, But Beoaust 
of the extent of her northern territory it Belongs partly to 
Central Burope* It is also a Mediterranean country since its 
south-western regions stretch along the Adriatic Coast* Yugo- 
slavia has often Been said to Be the natural Bridge Between 
Europe, Asia Minor and Hortheast Africa* Belgrade, its capl-* 
tal, is the gate-way to Central Europe and the starting point 
for the South and Southeast. Ihe Adriatic Sea is the most im- 
portant natural outlet linking Yugoslavia with the sea-ways 
of all parts of the world, and is very important economically 
since its harbors are the nearest ones to many Central Euro- 
pean countries. 

The geographical position of Yugoslavia in the Balkans, 
often described as the meeting place of continents, has Been 
a decisive factor in the development of her peoples, and is 
responsible for her character as a transit country in economic 
geography* In configuration, about seventy-five per cent of 
Yugoslavia is mountainous which is in sharp contrast to the 
flat fertile valleys of the Danube, Tisa, Sava and Drava Elvers 
in the north and northeast sections of the country* Her lakes 
are famed for their Beauty and the indented Yugoslav Adriatic 
coast is known as the coast of a thousand Islands* 
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Yugoslavia is a multi-national state. It is composed 
of six republics: Serbia, Croatia, Bosnia-Hercegovina, 

Slovenia, Macedonia and Montenegro. Present day Yugoslavs 
speak three different languages (Serbo-Croatian, Slovene, 
and Macedonian), use two different alphabets (Cyrillic and 
latin), and practice three different religions (Eastern 
Orthodox, Eoman Catholic and Moslem). In addition to its 

major nationalities, Yugoslavia also has several national 
minority groups. 

Yuli of variety and picturestue, Yugoslavia is a fas- 
cinating mixture of Slavic, Turkish and Western cultures. 
But, in spite of all the different influences which have 
left their imprint on this country which intersects the 
]' roads between East and West, the Yugoslavs have succeeded 

in preserving their individuality. 
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i^opulation 



According to the last official census (1961)» the popu- 

latlon of Yugoslavia was placed at 18,549,291, Eetlaated 

figures for I965 had increased this nuaher by almost one 

million people. By 1971, Yugoslavia is expected to have 

20.9 million inhabitants iaoreaalng to 23.0 million by 1961. 

She major increases are expected in today's high nativity 

areas (Kosovo-Hetohija, Bosaia-Heroegovina, J&icedoala and 

Uontenegro), and a relatively low increase in other areas 

(Serbia proper, Yojvodina, Croatia and Slovenia).^ She 

population by republic and by national structure la shown 
^21 X SlliS 2^, 



^"Poreoast of the Population of Yugoslavia for the Period 
1961-1981, • Yu goslav Surveg . Vol. V, no. 16, Belgrade. Federal 
Secretariat of Information, January-March 1964, p. 2262. 



SJable 1. --Population by Republic (March 51| 1961) 



Hepublics 


Jopulatlon 


Serbia 


7,642,227 


Croatia 


4,159,696 


Boaala-Hereegovlna 


3,277,948 


Slovenia 


1, 591, 523 


Macedonia 


1,406,003 


Montenegro 


471,894 


fotal 


18,549,291 



Ma^taticki fodianiak SPRJ (Statletical ITeerbook 
of Bmt 1964), .Savaani 2avod «a Statistiku (federal Statiati- 
cal Office), (Beograd* 1964)# p# 351. 
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3?able ^*.-“-iratioaaX Structure of I^opulatloa (March 31, 1961) 



Yugoslav Peoples 


Number 




Serbs 


7,806,213 




Croats 


4,293,860 




Slovenes 


1,589,192 




Macedoalaas 


1,045,530 




Mottteaegrlas 


513,833 




Moslems (ethnic group) 


972,954 




fotal 


16, 221, 582 


(87.5^) 


national Minorities 


2, 010, 584 


(10.8!<) 


Bndeclared 


317,125 


(1.7^) 


fotal 


18,549,291 





SOtJHOEi Oahor Janosl, ••Bducatlon and Culture of ITationaliv. 
ties ia Yugoslavia, ** Studies, 4 (Beograd s 196$), 40# 
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Tugoslavia is a multi-national country, not only with 
regard to the republics which form her administrative-poli- 
tical units, but also with regard to her national minorities# 
In addition to the Serbs^ Oroats, Slovenes, Hacedonians and 
Montenegrins, there are nine national minorities in Tugo— 
slavia^ The census of March 51, 196 1# listed approximately 
two million members of national minorities living in the 
country* 915,000 Shlptare, 504,000 Hungarians, 185,000 
Turks, 86,000 Slovaks, 65,000 Bulgarians, 61,000 Humanlans, 
39,000 Buthenians, 50,000 Gsechs, 26,000 Italians, as well 

p 

as 104,000 members of other nationalities# Two notable 
regions with massive population of national minorities are 
the Autonomous Province of Kosovo-Matohlja (Shlptars and 
Turks) and the Autonomous 3?rovlnce of Yojvodlna (Hungarians, 
Slovaks, Rumanians, Eutheniane and Osechs)* Both of these 

3 

provinces are in the Republic of Serbia# 

j • II- II i;--^ 

^**National liiinorities in ICugoslavia, Bata on Yugoslavia, 
(Beograd* Bress Service, Hovember 1964), P* 1* alsot 

Statistical Booket«*Book of Yu«oslavia > federal Institute for 

Statistics, (Beograd* 1966), p# 25# 

^Sabor , Janosi, ^Education and Oulture of Hationallties 

in tugoslavia,** Studlet# 4 (Beograd* 1965), P* B5# 
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Belgrade, the capital city of Tugoelavia, is old in 
terms of history, hut in the composition of its population, 
it is a city of youth, the average age being 27 years# 
According to the latest statistical data, the city Ims some 



992,000 Inhabitants, or 2*3 times the number in 1945 at the 
close of the war. !Shere are 201,194 children under 14 in 
Belgrade today, or a (quarter of all its cltlecns. Young men 
and women between 14 and 29 number 218,780, which, together 
with the children, make up half ox all Belgrade residents, 
fhe population has grown mainly from the Influx of people 

from all parts of Yugoslavia coming to Belgrade. $he total 

■ 

annual average in the last ten years has been 20,000 people. 
Only a third of the Inhabitants aife employed, most of these 
in economic branches.^ 



Building a Bew Society 

the fight for freedom and independence of Tugoslavia in 
the Second World War was simultaneously and inseparably linked 
with the question of a new form of govemment***»a new social 
order involving a new state system and new forms of organlsa**- 
tion* 



^♦'Belgrade *s Population 2*3 times More than In 1945,” Yugo« > 
Slav Hews Bulletin . Vf (February 1966), p. 5* 

I 
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Before the warf Ttigoslavia waa an underdeveloped and agri- 

cult\iral country. Seventy-five per cent of ita population wae 
employed in agriculture while only 1| 050*000 of its 16*000*000 

people were Industrial woricers and clerk&u^ fhe rate of 

economic growth was low* unemployment was high* and regional 

differences in economic and social development v/ere wide* Added 

to this* 45 per cent of the population over ten years of age 

was illiterate, and in some regions (Bosnia-Hercegovina and 

Macedonia) illiteracy wae over 70 per cent* In 1958/1935* 

only 27*3 per cent of the population between the ages of 5 and 

24 were attending school*^ Sducational standards of women and 

young girls in pre-^war Yugoslavia are best illustrated by the 

fact that 56*4 per cent of the total female population could 

7 

not read or write* 



%as:^.c Aims and Principles of Workers V fralaii^ * (Belgrade i 
Confederation of frade Onions of Yugoslavia, 1964) p* 5* 
^Bodoljub Jemuovic, "Education in Yugoslavia, “ fjudlgs* 

3 (Beograd f 1964), PP* 3-4* 

*^$uzana Buric and Cordans Bragicevic* "Women in Yugoslav 
Society and Economy," Studies * 2 (Belgrade* 1965), p. 10* 
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!Phe underdevelopment of the economy was also reflected 
in the educational system* Four-year elementary school was 
compulsory but in practice a considerable proportion failed 
to complete the course* The number of schools was small 
end modern or adequate vocational training was nonexistent* 
For many branches of the economy there were no schools what- 
soever* The system was neither systematic nor coordinated 
making it extremely difficult to pass from one level to the 
next* Children in rural areas were not afforded opportunities 
to continue education in schools of a higher level* There 
was discrimination against minorities and the entire people 

of Macedonia did not have a single school in their native 
language* 

The alms of pre-war education were confined primarily 
to imparting the fundamentals of literacy to pupils attend- 
ing the compulsory four-year elementary schools, training 
the necessary number of civil servants, and educating a 
small intelligentsia* The underdeveloped economy did not 
need highly qualified personnel and consequently exercised 
very little influence on the educational system or Its 
policy* Almost two-thirds of the persons holding a unlTer- 
sity degree at that time were teachers and lawyers*® 

Mariian Filipovic, Higher Bducation in Tugoslavia, 
(Beograd* dugoslavija Publishing House, 1962), p* 9. 
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3uri.ng tUe Second fforia War, tugoeXavia waa the scene 
of desperate fighting, exteaslTe devastation and fratrl- 
oidax warfare. losses in popuXation, transportation, agri- 
culture and industry were among the heaviest in the world. 
One out of every nine of its oitisens was kiXXed. Next to 
Poland. tugosXavia suffered, relativeXy, the largest wartine 
loss of population, among which were 10,000 teachers. The 



war left the country physically exhausted and the economy 
crippled and impoverlehed. 



She devastation caused hy the war completely disorgan- 
ized the entire school system in rugoslavla. Only 13 per 
cent of the school buildings were usable after the war. Of 
the higher schools in Belgrade, the Technical Faculty lost 
13 institutes, the Medical Faculty five, and the new Phil- 
osophical Faculty was completely destroyed. Even greater 
damage was suffered by the Faculties in Zagreb and ijub- 
IJana. The Ba* Faculty in Subotiea and the Philosophical 
Faculty in Skoplje were pillaged. ^ Precious laboratories, 
solentlflc colleetions and libraries built through long 
decades and equipped at great costs were lost. The closing 
of the majority of schools from I94I-1945 caused illltoraey 
to increase. The lapse in education was particularly diffi- 
cult in universities following the war as some ten age groups 
had to be gin or resume their university tralnlng.^0 

%odoljub Jeauovlc, Obrasovanie 1 Refora^ (Eduoatlon and 
Hsform), (Beograd. Sedma Stla, I966), pp, 6-7, 

^^Jemuovle, “Education in Yugoslavia, “ op. eit . , p. g. 
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the int *°*^^** oateoae completely altered 

111? ?r" 

guided t ii" * ** ^***** ^'* * ®“®**““* govenuaent, 

the lead »«• eetahUahed under 

ae a "fed 1 ' 

federation of soclaUat atatea*-ia thie caae the 
xepuhlica. “' 

^ofouttd changes urex*© alsc 4 r» 
tn±it,nm ^ ^eoaoaic imtt^ 

e country. She eoolo-eoonomlo system was based 

ment 1 ®*'***‘*^^I’ •>* the means of production, self-maaage- 

-nt in economic enterprise, and other organisations, and 

acome distribution according to work. She concept of self- 

aanagement, first applied in 1950 to torkere* o 

latee e . »oxfcers' Councils, was 

PublL r? 

public semoee and public admintstration. 

in the post-war years, great efforts were made in re- 
aming an economy deyastated by war «.d In Induatrlallsin* 

rleuTT ‘ P— nt farming countryT 

atate ^ « h a««lup.d Induetrtal 

11 : , -«^i-Xtur. 

*n tfhe sise of f'fes l.sbsf* #<>*»«>»* 

* *** •<><!sottats f Of" ^PP3^03ci3aatelir 

half of the gross ^ ^ ia»teiy 

o«i, “•«onal product. Agriculture prowid. a for 

only s ^luitftere 
li 

‘One. An Idea Sow the Baals of the Social 3y,tem,« yugc. 
iJaZ-MIt. X (Saptamber 1965), 1 . 

X 2 . 

Ootobar 1964), p. 9, 
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Before the war, eighty per cent of Yngoslair exports con- 
sisted of agricultural products and primary commodities* To- 
day, eighty-two per cent are industrial products. The output 
of electrical power has increased fifteen times in the last 
two deoades, coal production more than four times and produc- 
tion of crude iron more than ten times* Hew Branches of in- 
dustry developed which had not previously existed! ship- 
building, auto manufacturing, maehinery construction, elec- 
tric power generation, naphtha, etc*^^ In the ten year pe- 
riod from 1953 to 1963# those employed in industry nearly 
doubled. The figure rose from 634,000 to 1,222,000.^^ 

Changes in Bducation 

The rapid devslopment of the economy and its productive 

forcee, the demand for a higher level of qualified personnel, 

and the need for training workers for their new role in the 

system of self-management required corresponding changes in 

the system of education* Increased emphasis was pieced upon 

improving the productivity of labor in industry through the 

use of modern technology* This in turn raised the problem of 

the quality of the labor force and the adaptation of the edu- 
cational system to the needs of industry* 

^**Tw 0 Decades in the Development of the Tugoslav Boonomy, ** 
lata on Yugoalavia* (Beograd s Drese Serrloe, December 1964), 

P* a* 

BwtXopaent," D«ta on Yngaaiaititt. (Beogradi 



Breaa Servloe, Saeeobar Vj6A), p. X. 



Xnmediately after the war« tugoslaTla wae faced with 

the problem of raising the overall cultural level of Its 

people and providing for their education on a mass scale#.. 

It was necessary to resume instruction and provide facilities 

equipment and staff for the huidreds of thousands of pupils 
and university students whose education had been interrupted 

by war. Curricula were revised and modernised. Schools for 

the national minorities were opened with Instruotion in the 

mother tongue. T& reduce Illiteracy^ eourses were organs 

ised in which approximately two million persons learnsd to 

read and write during the 1946-*1950 period. Compulsory 

education was gradually extended to eight years and later 

became uniform throughout the country* 

fhe Ceneral l^w on Schools in 19 and ths l<aw on 

Universities and the Resolution on Vocational training In 

I960* introduced further reforms into the echool system. 

the vocational and technical secondary schools attained 

equal ranking with the general education schools* replacing 

the former privileged position of the gymnasitns as the sole 

stepping-^stone to the university, the vocational schools 

increased in number* type and capacity* attracting the 

majority of the natlon*s youth. 

^oint Rublieations Research Service* **llliteraoy 
and Its Bllmination* ** Sociolcitlcal translations 
on Bastera Surone . Bo. 163* Report Mo. 19 #770* pp* 6»7. 
(translated from Jtigoslovenski Rrexled (fugoslav Review) t to* 
R* February 1963* pp. 79*SR). 
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^ tn higher eduoation^ sohooie,, etudente, teaohere and 

graduates increased ten-fold* Hew types of eehoola came 
into oeing which had not previously existed# In 1939, 
there were only three university centers* 5?oday, schools 
of higher education are located in a great many towns and 
industrial centers throughout the country* ?art-time study 
was introduced and enrollment opportunities were extended 
to those Without formal secondary school training* 

Among other changes, economic organisations entered the 
educational field in the training of vocational personnel* 

School centers were organised and adult education was de- 
veloped* Greater attention was paid to the training of 
teachers for vocational schools and to training qualifisd 
> instructors for praotical training of worksrs*^^ 

foday, one out of every five fugoslavs attends some 
kind of school* About 800,000 employed persons annually 
attend short or long courses at workers* and peoples* uni- 
verslttes and industrial training centers* national expen- 
diture on education has increased from 2*4 per cent In 195$| 
to $*3 per cent la 1964*^^ 

3*6 

**:?rsdlog sa Hnapredenje Sistena Ohraaovanja na Brugoa 

Stupn;|u**( Proposal for the Improvement of Education on the 

Secondary hovel), livida Sksl stva i Prosveti^^ Dokumeataci^f a- 

(Beview of Sohooi and Educational Documentation), ilogosloven- 

ski Saved sa Proucavanie Skolsklh 1 Prosvetnih Pitania (tugo- 

w Slav Institute for Bducational Eesesrch), Ho, 9 (Belgrade, 

1965), pp* 331-332* 

^%a#l8 Alm a ani mneiploa of Work8r«« gmlnlng. pp. clt .. p. « 
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Iitteracy 

Signif icant progress in reduo Ing illiteracy was made 
after the war. I»lterate persoiiB in Tugoelavia increased 
from 54. S per cent in the pre-n»ar period to 74»^ per cent 
in 1955» and to 80*3 per cent in 1961* fhe percentage of 
illiterates wae lowest in SloreniSt and highest in those 
regions whichi in the past, had remained longest under 
Turkish domination* (See fable 3) 

laie percentage of illiterates in 1961, was much 
hi^er among women than ment 28.8 per cent as compcrsd 
with 9*9 per cent* As might bo erpeeted* the largest nuai-* 
her of illiterates were those in the upper age braokets. 

(See fable 4) 

fhe struggle of the Tugoslair people to emerge from 

backwardness and tc create a progressiire and cultured 

socialist society has given rise to the need for (qualified 

personnel In all branches, from engineering and medicine 

to law, economics and social eervicst. On the national 

level education is a pre-retuistte for industrialisation and 

technological and social progressj for the individual it Is 

the key to personal advancement, to a higher standard of 

19 

living and to hotter employment opportunities. 

^%ovan BJord^evic, •‘Bhlversitiss in Tugoslavia, *♦ Infer* 
mation Service Yugoslavia. (Bslgradst 1955), p* 1* 

^^Fhyllis Auty, Yugoslavia , (^ew Yorkt Walker and Oo., 

1965), p. 190. 






3?al>le fopulatioa Age 10 and Over in 1953 and 



1961 by Sepublio 



Republlce 


1953 


' 


1961 




Serbia 


Illiterates 
(in thoua; 

1,559 


it of 

|8|8l. 

27.9 


Illiter. 

(in thous.) 

1,341 


^ of 
21.9 


Fojvodina 


101 


12.9 


162 


10.6 


Roeaet 


315 


54. S 


274 


41.1 


Serbia Rroper 


1,063 


20.5 


906 


23,0 


Croatia 


582 


16.3 


412 


12.1 


Slovenia 


32 


2.7 


23 


1* s 


Bo enia-Her c egovina 


853 


40.2 


773 


32.5 


Macedonia 


343 


35.7 


256 


24*5 


Montenegro 


90 


30.1 


76 


21*7 


TU00SM7IA 


3,404 


25.4 


2,881 


19*7 



SOOHCSj Statletioki CrOdien.iab: BfM 1964 * on* eit >* p. 354* 
See aleos t?. S* ^oint Publicatione Hesearch Service, ♦’Illi- 
teracy and Ita Bllaination, ** Sociological granelatione on 
Bastern Burope, Ho. 163# ^mn Beport Ho* 19#7t0, p. 17. 
(Tranelated from Jngoelovenekl Pregled (Tugoelav Review) t 
Ho. 2, February 1963# PP. 79-32). 
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*Sa.hl6 4* — Illiterate Population# Age 10 and Over# by Sex 
and Age in 1943, 1955# and 1961 (in per cent) 



SOSaOEi Statieticki godleniak SPRJ 1964 ^ o o» olt *> p* 84 







1948 


1953 


1961 




Hale 


Pemale 


Hale female 


Male female 


lOSAli 


15.4 


34* 4 


14.1 35.8 


9.9 28.8 






10-1# 


9*5 


18.7 


7.2 17.3 


3.2 7.2 


20-34 


7.1 


24.1 


5.5 26.2 


i? 

4.5 21.4 i 


35-64 


21.1 


46.5 


22.0 49.6 


15.5 40.9 1 


over 65 


43.1 


65.3 


40.5 64.9 


30.2 53.6 II 
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fhe Present Bduoetionsl S;^8tem 

Mucation in Yugoslavia is free and open to all eiti- 
sens regardless of nationality, raee^ seat, social origin or 
reliction. The school system is based on the following 
principlest The socialist social order as the basis and the 
decisive factor which determines the organljsation and charac- 
ter of schools and other educational institutions? the re- 
spect for the nationalities, their language and culture within 
the unified school system? the system of social self-manage- 
ment with the administration of schools and other educational 
establishments by teachers, students and representatives of 

the community? and the linking of classroom Instruction with 
productive work»^^ 

According to one of Yugoslavia’s leading educators. Dr. 

S. Pataki, the educational system should seek to achieve 
the following goals » 



20 

See Article 7 of the General liaw on Bducation tn Appendix 
A# 

^^ilica Boskovlc, **Sdttcation in Yugoslav Schools,* Yugo- 
(Belgrade s October-Deoember 1964), p* 27, 
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2Jq promote the rapid development of eeience» tech- 
nology and the productive means of society which affect 
the material standard of living; to associate training with 
productive work; to develop new social relations — the system 
of self-management; to strive to bridge the gap between In- 
tellectual and manual work; to promote the total develop- 
ment of socialist man; to develop a new position^ attitude 
and role of the Individual personality in society— “the 
humanistic idea of free* all-around development of the In- 
dividual personality in a socialist state*** which includes 
physical* intellectual* moral* vocational and aesthetic 

training. 

These goals not only create new tasks for the schoole* 
but also influence the purpose* organization* and content 
of educational training. Br. Pataki emphasizes that peda- 
gogy is one of the "most political" studies* because through 
the training of new generations pedagogy serves to estab- 
lish a new society and seeks to develop and strengthen 
socialism. 



21-ag^ Pataki, Qpca Pedagogic a (0eneral Pedagogy), (Zagrebt 
Pedagoako-Knjizevnl Zbor* 1964), pp. 16-18. 

■CM' 



the school system is ehaa^acterised hy instruction in 
three stages* Basie training is provided in the compulsory 
eight^^year elementary school^ followed by vocatioiml and 
general education schools on the secondary levels and cul- 
minating with the colleges, advanced schools^ art academies^ 
and university training at the higher level# Each stage 
is complete within itself, having definite aims and a par-* 
tlcular social role, but, at the same time, there is a 
close inter-relation between the stages so that a student 
may advance from one stage to the next with as tm formal 
limitations as possible# In addition to the regular 
schools, there are also institutions for pre-sohool train** 
ing, special schools for the physically and mentally handi- 
capped, and instittttlec's for adult education and specialised 
training. 

!fhe following chart shows the structure of the Yugo- 
slav educational system* 






Mediterranean Country Reports* Yu^ o- 



slayla# (Baris* Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development, 1963)$ P* 57. 
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STROCTOHB OP THE YOOOSUV EDBrCATIOlTAl SYSTEM 



JiS" 
* 0- 

;W- 

rf/- 

sio 



UNIVERSITY PACUITIES, 
ADVANCED SCHOOLS AND 
ART ACADEMIES 



3rd level 



2nd level 



1st level 



1 



TVO-YEAB COLLEGES 



/9- 






/f- 




TECHNICAL 


17- 


GYMNASICH 


AND 


7b- 




VOCATIONAL 






SCHOOLS 



TEACHER 

TRAINING 

SCHOOLS 



• ART 
SCHOOLS 



tH* 
/3 -• 
it- 

a- 

/o- 

V* 



BIGHT-YEAR ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 



SCHOOLS POR 
SKILLED WQRYEfe 






Appre a 
tice-| 
ehlp J 



PRE-SCHOOL INSTITUTIONS 
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3?re-se1aool Institutions 

Pre-*sehool Institutions are divided into those where 
students lire full time (children's homes) and those where 
they spend a certain part of the school day (nursery schools 
and kindergartens)* Orphan children or those laoking normal 
home conditions are accommodated in the children's hemes* 
Kursery schools are for children under three years of age 
and kindergartens for those from three to seven years# Kin* 
dergartens are organized either for 3*4 yours> half day,, or 
whole day sessions* 

Before the Second World War, there were few pre*sohool 
institutions, these principally being located in the larger 
towns for well-to-do families* Bellowing the war, nursery 
schools were opened in smaller towns, more suited to the 
needs of employed parents* factories and larger enter- 
prises have eetablished pre-school Instituticns, as have 
municipal assemblies, social organizations and local commu- 
nitiee. 



^%* Bataki, Opoa Pedagogiia (General Bedagogy), (Zagreb! 
Bedagosko-Knjizevni 2bor^ 1964), p. 60* 

^^Jemuovic, ‘'Education in Tugoslavia,« a^,, cit *, p* 11* 



f 
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She number cf pre-echool laetitationa te coaetimtly 
growtne, although etUl ehort of re<i«irem.ate. In 1965, 

there were approximately I.20O a«ch Inetltutlone attended 
by eome 80.000 ohlidren.^S ,,,, 

than double that of the pre-war period, future deTelopaeat 
expected at a much faster paoe so that by 1970 some 
200.000 ohlldrea will be attending these Institutions. 
Proposals are now being made to establish prs-sohool 
training as an Integral part of the uniform system of 

Slem^ntary SdueatloKi 

Ontform eight-year elementary education 1, oompulsory 
for all Ohlldrea between ths ages of sewer, and fifteen. 

Open completion of the el«eeatary school, all students 
•a3oy the same rights to further training. 

Poday. there are approximately three million studsnts 
attending the more than 14,000 elementary schools In th. 
eountry. or twice the number of student, a, in th, pre-war 
period. Although significant progress has been made in 
i-eoent years to Include all school-age children, compulsory 

a uoatlon has not been fully Implemented, particularly in 

th# upp#r grad##* $hl« baa ^ 

dlf3r#r#tt#ta and dear### of dL^i «r«at 

2^* o««atry. la cwtaln Leas ther^L^ ®f 

«ebo0l», of adaouala ^ 

of ottffioioat a»t«rlal ftmfa. tuoliflod toaobtjps and 

35 - 



PP* 28 - 29 , 

^J-a«<»wani. e on. oit 



.* > P« T3* 
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The percentage of eohool-age population attending ele- 
mentary eehoole roee from 80*6 per cent in 1956/57 to 94 
per cent at the present time. By 1970» it is expected that 
9? per cent of the school age population will be incorpora- 
ted in compulsory elementary education. In l964/65> 80 
per cent of those who completed elementary school entered 
schools of secondary eduoatlon.^® 

Ourrently^ proposals are being made to drop the enroll- 
ment age for first grade from seven to six years* 

Secondary Bducation 

There is a great variety of schools on the secondary 
level. Basle types include the gymnasium^ technical and 
Tooatlonal schools for industry and public services^ teacher 
training schools, schools for skilled workers and art 
schools* 



27 

J.auovle, PteMO-wmi. 1 Iffenaa. op. elt .. pp. 8-18. 

2S 

on the Bducatio nal Beveloment in the 1964/68 
Academic Year, federal Secretariat for Education and Oul- 
ture, (Beograd! 1965 )» 11* 

^4lemuovie, .Cbrasovanj-e . i. . Bef orma * on. c:^t . p. 74 * 
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CTanaelum la aasentlally a secondary school for 
acqmlring general education preparatory to entering the 
university, hut» at the same time, it provides oertaln 
knowledge necessary for various practical aotivitiee* In- 
struction lasts four years. Students deoide on either a 
social science-linguistic or natural soience-aath course 
of study* fhere is also a “classical** gymnasium in which 
Istln and 0reek are studied along with classical history 
and culture# Recently, new variations have been added t 
gymnasia with vocational orientation on the hasls of op- 
tional subjects in the fourth year and gymnasia of a peda- 
gogical type. 

fechnical an d vocational schools for industry and nub- 
3-d.c serv ices provide secondary training for various trades 
and •Icllls. These schools include coaaeroial, technical, 
administrative, medical, industrial, agricultural, forestry, 
building and oonstruotlon, and transport schools, fhe 
course of study lasts four years, fhe development of the 
teohnical and vocational schools has been the most dynamic 
of apy particular type of school in fhgoslavia. (See fable 
5). Before the war, enrollment in these schools was lese 
than 10 psr cent of the enrollment in schools of general 
education. At that time (1938/39), there were only 53 tech- 
nical and vocational schools with 11,689 students. In 

1964/65, the number had soared to 529 schools with 19?, 136 
students. 
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fable 5— •Sttrollaent by levels* 1938/59# 1980/61* 1964/65 





1938/39 


1960/61 


1964/65 


Frlasry 1 

Secondary 


♦ 470,973 


2,764,369 


2,999,586 


Oynmasla 


125, 098 


76,676 


168, 727 


feolmloal and voca- 
tional eehoole for 
industry and public 

eervieee 


10,689 


108, 023 


197,136 


feaober fraining Sob* 


4,263 


27,950 


29,042 


Schools for Skilled 
Workers 


69,757 


139,305 


166, 267 


Other vocational soh* 
for trained personnel 


135 


3,391 


3,417 


Art schools 


603 


4,195 


5,534 


Higher 








faeulties 


16,491 


104,875 


98,631 


Advanoed eohools 




2,088 


6,815 


Art academies 


228 


1,418 


1,980 


f«ro-year colleges 


259 


32,193 


65,073 



SOOHCBt Stattatleal P0eket«*>Bdo3c of ftucoelavia # federal Ineti^ 
tute for Statletioe* (Beogradt 1966)* p* 98* Report on the 
Sdttoational Bevelopittent la the I 964/65 Aoadettlo Tear * federal 
Oooretariat for Bduoatlon and Culture* (Beograd « 1965)* pp* 9-10* 
Statietloki Codiaaiaf SfBJT 1964 * oo* olt ** pp. 311-317* 
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H*he techni&al aad vocational oohoolo have grown rapidly 
sine© they offer vocational training and at the same time 
lead to enrollment at the nniverslty and schools of higher 
learning* Prior to the war» pupils from the secondaxy vo** 
cational schools did not have the right to university edu- 
cation* One of the prohleme, however^ has been that a con- 
siderable number of students do continue their students do 
continue their studies in schools of higher learning while 
there is an urgent need for them in the economy* Of those 
who enrolled in higher sohools in 1$61, thrtty per cent 
graduated from the technical and vocational schools* 

Sscendary teacheir training schools prepare teachers 
for the lower elementary grades* Instruction generally 
laets five yearSi and in some areast only four years* 
fhese sohools provids both gsneral and yccational training 
and practice teaching in the upper grades* (fhese sohools, 
along with other schools for teacher training, will be dis- 
cussed in detail in Part III of this study). In addition 
to the regular teacher training schools, thsre are also 
spscialised schools for teachers of elementary vocational 
subjects, home economics, physical sducatlon and pre-school 
training* 
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d^emuovic, ♦‘Education in Tugoslavta, *• op* cit * , p* 20* 
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file number of teaoher training eobooXe and student* 
attending tbem bas been decreaeing# fbeee sohooXs are 
graduaXXr being aboXiabed or are being transformed into 
four-year pedagogicaX gymnaaia which are becoming prepara- 
tory institutions for the newXy developed sobooXs for the 
training of elementary teachers on the higher leveX— peda- 
gogicaX academies* 

Schools for shilled workers are dlrided into schools 
for ^practical tr^iining and sehocXs for apprentices* frao- 
tical training schools prepare skilled workers for trade* 
in warlous branohes of the econosoy (wood proce*sor*i cook*» 
wait*r*» metal workers,t mechanics^ eledtrlciane# lythogra- 
pher*t etc* )• In addition to theoretical training#, prac- 
tical education le provided in epeaially organised workehop** 
Apprentloe*hip echools train young people who have contraeted 
with an enterprise to learn a particular trade* fhe«retieal 
training is provided in school# usually twlcs a week* the 
remaining time is devoted to practical training according 
to a speoific program determined by the enterprise and under 
the guidance of ekined workers* Bducation in ths practical 
training and apprsntiosship schools gensrally last* thro* 
y*ar*t and under certain condition* allow* *tudent* to con- 
tinue their studiitt in eehcole of higher learning* 
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^ ^ addition to thesa achoolot iaduatrial anterpriaea 

hara aatabllabad thair own aobooia to train workarat In 
1960j tka Ftdaral Aasaably paaaad a Raaolutlon on tha frala- 
ing; oT VooatloaaX Faraoaaal udiioli authoriaad industrial 
antarplraaa to astabliah, out of thair own ftmde^ oantarot 
aehoola or othar inatitutiona for tha training of aolaatifie 
and taohnical manpowar* Reonomlo organiaatioaa aatarad tha 
aduoationaX fiaXd haoauaa tha fomaX aduoatloaaX ayatasi waa 
not supplying for industry adaquata peraonnaX* fttpiXs ara 
tralnad at all aduoationaX XayaXs iron aaml-skiXXad workars 
to first-laisral anglnaara^^^ In X960/6X, thlrty-fiwa aduoa- 
tionaX oantars ware organlsadU Tha following yaar thair total 
numbar was 139 with 55^848 pupils* And in l963/64t tha 
i bar of aduoationaX oantars grow to X8d with 99»03a atudants.^^ 

train studanta for 'faridus ariistio yoou- 
tlonSf for teaching and for othar cultural fialda* Tha 
Host nunarotts aohools ara thosa of music, ballat, thaatar 
arta and applied arts* 
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JNiyiawst fugoslsY^ * f Fari^t Organisation for 
Bconomic Oo-oparatlon and BsYslopmant, 1982, p. is. ^smuoTio, 
♦♦Bduoation in tugoslaYia, « on. eit . , p. sa. 

MftM4tt,oM,,,.0,odiiniak. If fig (Statistical f earhook 

of $mt 196f), SaYssni Sawod sa Statlstlku (Fadsral Statis- 
tical Offlos), (Baogradf 1965), p. 5ai. 
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Other voeational aohools for trained personnel include 
seme admlnistratlTe and medical schools for lower grade staff* 
Instruction is of short duration* uauall^r one to two years* 
fhese schools do not provide posaihillties for ftirther train-* 
ing# since they do not provide enough general education. 

Enrollment in secondstry schools has nearly doubled in 
the last ten years* while the percentage of school age popu« 
lation (Id to 19 age group) hae increased from 16.5 per cent 
to 35*1 per cent.^^ Tocational training has assumed a pri- 
mai?y role replacing the former emphasis on general education 
and the privileged position of the gymnasium* 

Current l^rohlems in Secondary Education 

Although considerable gains have been made in secondary 
education during the post-war period* and particularly dur- 
ing the last ten years, the number of secondary graduates has 
been relatively low. While the desired ratio of secondary 
school graduates to those of higher education is 4 to 1* it 
is prssently only 2 to 1* fhe economy la in great need of 
secondary trained personnel) only 10*6 per cent of the present 
labor force have had secondary education* 

^ ^ugoslav Survey* Wol* ?3t* nod 23* Belgrade* federal Sec- 
retariat of Information* October-Beoember 1965* p* 3370* 

^ ^ugQslav Survey* Yol* Yll, no* 24# Belgrade* federal Sec- 
retariat of Information* d'anuary-lCarch 1966* p* 3511* 
^%emuovic* Obrasovan:!e i Reforma* co* oit ,* p. 78* 






2 ? 

SMondary aohoola alao face other prohlea»t Ihere ia 

a lack of staff and faolutlos to accomodate the ever-in> 

creaalag a„mer of children who yearly graduate from ele- 

«entary schools. Xt i. y.it that oumoula. still organ. 

aed along classical lines, should be more practically o- 

«.nised to prepare youth for immediate employment. She 

-«.ondary schools are also very loosely related to one 

another and lack uniformity and coordination. Standards 

very among the schools even in the training for the sane 

vocation, causing difficulties when students enter employ. 

*oat or go on to the university. Enrollment in the vari- 

o«. types Of schools on the secondary level i. «i,propor. 

tional, most students being enrolled in the technical 

echools. She technical schools, originally designed a. 

terminal school^, find that fifty to s.v«xty per cent of 

Its students coutlnue their studies in school, of higher 

learning. f^re is also a high drop out rat. «.d a 
grtat iitMber of ropaator#. 



aSTM* Sholstvs 1 T>rosve tnn_l)okum.nta«iH. 

PP. 332, 337, 338. ^ 
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Higher Educattoji 

Schools of higher learning reglstere'* the nest dynamic 
growth in the post-war period* from only 26 schools with 
16p$7B students in 193S/39> there are today more than ten 
times as many schools with some 180,000 students* la the 
period 1956/57 to 1964/65# the percentage of school-age popu- 
lation in the 20-24 age group attending higher education 
institutions rose from 2.1 to 4*5 per cent.^^ By 1970, it 
Is expected to reach 6 per cent* 

Institutions of higher education are open to all 
cltisens who satisfy admission requirements, irrespective 
of their educational hachground. freviously, only gradu- 
atee of the gymnasium were aooepted* foday» schools of 
higher education accept graduates from vocational schools 
and workers who have not completed secondary training. One- 
third of the number enrolled in schools of higher learning 
art part-time students^ who work and study at the same 
time* ^ 



^®**Increase in Students at Jugoslav Universities,** Tj^go- 
slav Sews Bulletin . IV* (fehruary# 1966), p* 6* 

^ %ttieoslav Survey . 7ol. TlX, no. 24# oP* cit . » p. 3511* 
^^Mairljan f iXipovi®, “Htglier Eduoatlon in TugoslavU, * 
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Studies . 6 (Beograds 1965)# P* !!♦ 
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the aims of ualveraity education are to **traln highly 
qualified expert©, to introduce students to the methods of 
scientific work, to educate students ae conscious citizens 
of the socialist community, to train new young scientists 
and research workers and teachers, to organize research, to 
advance science through their cooperation with economic, 
cultural and other social institutes and organizations in 
the country and abroad, and to help promote the country's 
economic, cultural and social development#**^^ 

Schools of higher education (which are discussed in 
detail in Part II of this study) include the university 
faculties, advanced schools, art academies and the two- 
year collegeB# Bducatlon is divided into three levels » 

The first, covers the two-;year colleges and the first two 
years of university trainingi the second level covers the 
remaining two to three years of the university, while post- 
graduate studies make up the third level* Each level is 
complete within itself, offering a certain degree of 
learning* Regular university education Includes the first 
two levels and generally lasts four years, while in some 
fields, medicine in particular, the course is five to six 
years* 



^^oskovic, on* cit ** p* 31 
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dl0p€it*^ia6iit>s oj* coXXeg08 
of a university (faculty of law, faculty of medicine, fac- 
ulty of economics, etc« )• fhree of more may unite to form 
a university or they may exist iiidependently* For example, 
the Faculty of law in Split is not affiliated with Zagreb 
University* fhe university is, in fact, only a representa- 
tive body or community of faculties. 5?he task of the uni- 
versity is to coordinate the work of the faculties and to 
deal with matters of common Interest. Studies generally 
last four to five years. Most faculties offer post-gradu- 
ate or third level studies* 

Advanced dchoole (visoke skole) differ from faculties 
in that they cover narrower, more specialised fields (i.e* 
the Advanced School of Industrial Fedagogy, the Advanced 
School of Fhysical Education)* Degrees obtained in these 
schools are recognised as ecfual to diplomas received at 
corresponding levels of the university faculties* Studies 
last four years generally and third level studies may be 
organized. $feese institutions may exist independently or 
may join a university. 
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Filipovle, Studies, on. clt *. pp. 34- 35^ 



Art Aeademies {TTm;Jetnicke Akademije) are inetitutioas 
of higher learning in the fields of art, music, theater 
arts and applied arts# 3?heee schools train artists for 
their respective fields and teachers for certain sub;}ecte# 
Studies are usually four to five years in duration. 

■^OyYesr GolXeges (Vise ^kole) are a new feature of 
the educational system, fhey prepare students for work 
in Industry and public services, and train teachers for 
the elementary school. 5?he colleges were created in 
response to the needs of Industry emd social services for 
personnel with training above the secondary level. 2?he«e 
schools mry organise independent programs of study or pro* 
vide the same first level course as in the advanced schools 
and faculties. Studies last two years. Graduates may con- 
tinue studies at the second level of a corresponding ad- 
vanced school or faculty. In some cases, it is necessary 
to pass additional examinations* Before the war, there 
were only two such schools with 259 students. In the 1964/ 
65 school year the number had increased to 159 schools with 
an enrollment of 63,073. 






editerranean legional Bro.1ect Oomaitry Renort 




slavia . OP* Pit . # p. 16. 
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Adult Education 

Parallel with regular education, efforts have been 
loade to improve the general and technical education of 
adults, draining is offered both in regular schools and 

in special institutions whose sole purpose is the promotion 
Of adult eduoatiOB* 

Schools for adults Include the following? 

for ele gientary general education provide 
training on the elementary level and last two to three years* 
-S-dMols for Workers are secondary schools for 
adults which provide general* economic and political edu- 
cation* 

Schools for H ural Tooth provide general* vocational 
and technical education. Programs in these schools vary de- 
pending upon the former level of training of the students* 
these schools have no real status* Some programs are general* 
some vocational. 

* e tTaivers tties provide general, vocational- 
technical* socio-economic and political education of workers* 
training is primarily organised into long and short courses 
and seminars* and given in schools and centers for education* 
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Patakl, OP* Pit *, 70. 
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(e) People* 8 tJnlyeraltiea provide general-cultural and 
soolo-polltlcal education of citizens, keep citizens informed 
of recent developments la technology and solence> and organize 
courses in foreign languages and vocational education. Both 
the Worker’s and People’s Universities organize seminars to 
help workers prepare for entrance exams to the schools of 

higher learning. 

(f ) Education Centers for Workers are organized hy the 
economic organizations to improve the prooess of production 
and the system of management of the economic enterprises. 

(g) Political schools are organized hy social and 

political organizations: The Communist Party# Socialist 

Alliance# the Confederation of 5?rade Cnions# People’s 
fouth, etc* 

Proposals to Heorganize Secondary Education 

At the present time# proposals are being made to re- 
organize the system of secondary education to better pre- 
pare ^oung people for early entrance into employment and 
to more adequately prepare them for further study. 
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Under tlie proposed syeteia» secondary education would 
be divided into two phases: fhe first# a preparatory one# 
and the second# the teraiinal phase# fhe first phase# for 
all those who finish elementary schools# would last two 
years, fhe program of studies would include both general 
aiid practical training and be uniform for all secondary 
students. The second phase is designed for more specific 
trainifig in a special or professional field. This phase 
would contain elements for further (qualification through 
on— the“*^ob training and self ’“education or for continuing 
studies in higher education. The second phase would be 
divided into three branches: specialised technical train’*’^ 

ing# professional technical training and the gymnasium. 
(See following Chai't). 



p. 349. 
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PROPOSBL SYSTEM OP SECONDARY EDUCATION 























er|c 




tChe speelal-teclmlcal schools would provide a narrower 
field of study for industrial production. Training would 
he provided in worlcing organizations or centers attached 
to them and in schools or other educational ^institutions. 
Studies would last from a few months to a year. Students 
could transfer to another type of secondary school after 
one year. 

Frofessional-technical schools would provide wider 
theoretical and practical training for a particular voca*- 
tion. Studies would last one to two years. The addition 
of a professional school (a type of college) to the seoon*^ 
dary school is also under consideration. In this way» the 
secondary school would he tied together with a pedagogical 
academy, a higher medical school, a higher technical school^ 
etc. The third branch of secondary schools would consist 
of the gymnasia. 

The proposed structure of secondary education will most 

certaiajly affect teacher training, for it will he necessary 

to provide more teachers, to organise new groups of studies 

in the training institutions, and to eaepand centers for in<*- 

4.7 

eervloe training*^' 



. pp. 356-557. 
^' ^Ibld . . pp. 568-369. 
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Women in Education 

!i?hQre has been a steady gain in the percentage of 
women attending all types of schools* In 1938/39 there were 
3,965 women enrolled in schools of higher education* By 
1954/55 the number had grown to $1,776, and ten years later 
to 53,553. The latest figures show that 31.4 per cent of 
the students in higher education are women (compared with 
20*6 per cent in the tJnited Kingdom and a much higher 
percentage in the teacher training schools. (See fable 6) 
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Auty, op. Pit . 



p. 191. 
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National Minorities (Nationalities) 

Bducation in Yugoslavia is given in given in twelve 
languages* These are the three languages of the Yugoslav 
peoples: Macedonian, Slovenian and Serbo-Oroatian, and the 

nine languages of the national Mnorlties (or nationalities) 
Bulgarian, Caech, Italian, Hungarian, Huisanlan, Slovak, 
Buthenian, Shlptar, and Turkish. In the post-war period, 
the right of minorities to attend schools with inst3?uction 
in their mother tongue became a constitutional principle. 
Buplls in these schools enjoy the same rights as pupils in 
other schools#''^ In addition to their own language, pupils 
in the minority schools are required also to study one of 
the Yugoslav languages. 

In the pre-war period, there were only five eecondary 
schools with Instruction in the languages of the minorities 
with a total of 1,098 students# In 1965, this number had 
grown to 123 schools with 18,395 students— a remarkable gain 
in two decades following the war. The task of establishing 
these schools in the post-war period was a difficult and com-* 
ple3c one, particularly because of the lack of university 
trained teachers. 

dO 

^^Slnce the enactment of the new Yugoslav Oonstitution la 
1963> the formerly uoed term National Minorities** has been 
replaced by the new term **nationallties** since these groups 
are considered equal to all other Yugoslav citisens* 

CA 

‘^^♦♦haticnal Mnorities in Yugoslavia,** op. cit . . p* 3 

^^Jaaosl, op. cit . # pp. 27^29. 
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the following tables sSiow the development of the sohoole 
for the national alnoritleef (insert fables 7 and 8) 

A small number of pupils belonging to the nationalities 

obtain their elementary training in languages of the Yugoslav 

Pl 8. fhla is due to the intention of parents to gradually 

prepare and enable their ehlldren for further training at 

eeoondary schools, and particularly at higher schools, where 

the working languages are mainly those of the Yugoslav peoples. 

She transfer of pupils from schools for the nationalities to 

schools with instruction in Serbo-Croatian. iSacedonian and 

Slovenian generally begins in the fifth grade. i„ enie. and 

larger Jllages. 15 to 20 per cent of the pupils make this 
Change* 



textbooks and literature in the languages of the national 
minorities are provided by social organisations and publish- 
ing houses in cooperation with the administration of the con- 
stituent republics and the Autonomous Provinces. 53 a certain 
number of textbooks dealing with natural sciences, math, and 

pnyslos are imported from the countries of origin of the 
ii&tlonal minorities* 



®®Jano#l, Ibid . . p. 24 . 

^ ^Ibid . . p, 22 

3A»ifatlonal Ulnorities in Yugoelavla, * 



-Op. Pit . . p. 4. 
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Table 7 --Schools for Hational ainorities (nationalities), 
1939 aad 1965 





Elementary 

School 


Vocational 

School 


Oymnasia 




1939 


1965 


1939 


1965 


1939 


1965 


Bulgarian 




86 


«*»<»» 






1 


Oaeehs and 














Slovaks 


42 


42 




2 


1 


1 


Italian 


5 


28 


— 


3 


mt$4m 


5 


Hungarian 


183 


239 


1 


33 


2 


7 


Sumanlan 


33 


34 




1 


1 


1 


Bhiptar 




935 


mtm 


48 


mrniim 


15 


Jurklah 




60 




3 




3 


Huthanian 


L. 


i. 












266 


1,428 


1 


90 


4 


33 



SOURCE. Rodoliub Jemuovlo, Obrazovan.ie i (ESuoatlon 



and Reform), (Beograd. Sedma Slla, 1966), p. as. Although not 
abown in the above table, the Serman national minority had aaa 
elementary eohoola in the pre-war period. She suatlatioe 
above show there were none in 1965. SOURCE. Osnovne t 
S tol . t iq?4-'?^ \ l9? , ?- £ £ (moary and Secondary Sohoole 1954-55 
and 1955-56). Savezni Zavod za Statistllm (federal Statistical 
Office), No. 72, (Beograd, 1957), p. 10. 



lable a—Students in Schools for Hatioual Minorities 
(Katioimllties)i I939 and 1965 





Elementary 

School 


Vocational 

School 


Symnasia 




1939 


ms. 


1939 


ms 


1939 


1965 


Bulgarian 




s, 574 




•mtim 




387 


Czeclis and 
Slovaka 


7,480 


9,180 


na iim 


53 


516 


230 


Italian 


423 


1,886 


■i>» m 


53 




283 


Hungarian 


37,915 


46,633 


82 


4,144 


337 


1,078 


Humanian 


4,743 


5,018 




116 


169 


129 


Bhlptar 


l>.< 


169,143 




8,318 




5, 353 


Turkish 




9, 303 


m Mtm 


196 




355 


Buthealan 


1,415 


1,199 






•mm' 




41,974 


248,835 




13,780 


1,014 


5, 615 



Sonrcsj Rodol^ttb Jeimsovlc, Obrazovani s j Heforma {Edueatlon 
and Saform), (Bsogradt Stdiia Slla, 1966), p. ga. 
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OMAPTm 1 

HISyOHlOAIi BBV£I»OBiBN5’ Of HiaHER BBITCA^IOI 

Rj*ior to the Second World War» there were three uni^ 
Terelty centers in Tugo8lavia*>*-BeXgradef Bagrehi^ and I»;)uh* 
l^ana, fhe total nuaher of inetitutions for higher educa-* 
tion numbered twenty-six* Jodayi, there are seven univer- 
sity centers with 95 faculties# 17 advanced schools# and 
14 art academiec located in 22 cities# as well as 159 two- 
year colleges located in 59 industrial and cultural cen- 
ters* Higher educational Institutions have bean established 
in all republics in order to afford more citizens greater 
educational opportimities* 

Development of the Ohiversities 
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Belgrade tfnlversitjr 

fixe University of Belgrade was formally opened in 
1905f although its beginnings can be traced bach a century 
earlier. In 1808, a higher school offering a three year 
course of study was opened in Belgrade, during a period in 
which Serbia was Involved in a war for independence from 
furkish rule, fhe collapse of the Serbian uprising in 
1813» forced the clcsing of the school. On October 1, 1838, 
a date usually given for the founding of Belgrade University, 
a lyoetm was established in Kragujevae. Its three-^year pro- 
gram, later extended to four, dealt primarily with phiio- 
•ophioal subiects. In 1841# the school was transfsrrsd to 
Bslgrade and reorganised in 1863# as a highsr school with 
thrss faculties I philosophy, law and technology. In 1905, 
the school became a university.^ 

tTntil the first Wcrld far, Belgrade University had 
only the three faculties# Between the two World Wars, four 
mors faculties were added t the faculty of Medicine, the fac- 
ulty of Agriculture and forestry, the faculty of fheolcgy and 
the faculty of Weterinary Medicine. On the eve of the Second 
World War, the Bnivereity of Belgrade had 9,300 etudents and 
334 teachers*^ 

l a 8nalitli.t Irtlon.1 

OoHtlasioa o£ th. mt for OKBSOO, pp. S7-5S. 

^Kilojko Brulorloi "fifty T..r« of th. BnlY.r.ity of B.1- 
gr.4.," J<uto.l».l*. 15 (1957)» p. 30. 



the Second ^orld the UnlTerslty of Belgrade 
suffered heavy daniage and many of its teacher# perished* Only 
160 teachers returned following the war* fhe university was 
faced also with the difficult taek of reconstruction and of 
meeting the new demands for the industrialisation of the 
country. In the last two decades the university has had a 
tremendous growth. In 1964/65 Belgrade Bnlverslty numbered 
26 faculties (including two ertra-mural departments) and had 
an enrollment of over 40^000 students. 

1*he University of Belgrade is not located in the capital 
city alonci but has faculties in various parts of the country* 
fhe following are the university faculties and their locations* 



Belgrads* 

Philosophy 

Arts and Humanities 

natural Seitnce^llath 

law 

Agriculture 

Borestry 

Medicine 

teterinaxy Medicine 

Stomatology 

Pharmacy 

Civil Bngineering 
Mechanical Xngineerlng 
Blectrlcal Ingineering 
transport Sngineering 
technology 
Ceology and Mining 

Bon 

Mining and Metallurgy 



Hist 

l>aw and Boonomics 

Medicine 

Engineering 

Pristinat 

Arts and HumanitiiS 
Baw and Boonomlcm 
Engineering* 
fitograd* 

Xconomics 

Engineering 

Kragu;)evacit 

Becnomlcs 

Mechanical Engineering 
(Both are emtra«>»mural 
departments of Belgrade 
faculties) 



^Hlariian PilipoviCf ’♦Higher Education in tugoslaviai * 

Studies* 6 (Beograd* 1965 )» PP« 4-5. 

» 

See page 43-a 
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•yooraOTEf An engineering faculty, ae part of Belgraae 
Ualrereity, was opened on Beeember 10, I965 in Brlatlna. 
the major town of the Tugoslar province of Koeovo-lletohija. 
fhie province, which is inhabited by approximately 1,100,000 
people, Ilea in southeaet Tugoelavia. She people are chiefly 
Shiptars. Until the end of the Second World War, the 
province was one of the most backward areas in rugoalavia. 
Burlng the last few years it has undergone dynamic develop, 
ment. She Engineering Paculty brings the total number of 
faculties in the province to three, SOOEGEt «Bew Engineer- 
ing Faculty in Pristina, » Yugoelav Hews Bullet«n - 17 {Bee- 
ember 1965 )i ps. 4* 
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Iher« has beaa an unlntarrupted tradition of hlghar 
education in Croatia dating back to the Sevcnt.ontb Century 
with the eotabllalmont of an Acadany of mio.ophy and 
Iheology on the preBiaea of the ftr.t Jaauit aecondary 
aehool in Zagreb. In 1669 , Leopold I laaued a decree which 
conferred upon the acade«y all righto and prltlleg.a en- 
joyed by the Austrian unitereitieo. In 1776 , Karla Ihereaa 
elevated the Jeauit Acadeny to the rank of the Royal Aoadeny 
of Setencea (Regie SoientlaruB Academia) which. In addition 
to the facultiee of philoaophy cad theology included the 
faculty of Uw. later the Academy waa dlaaolred and In 
1674 , the Cnlveralty of Zagreb waa eotablluhed. While 
Croatia waa part of the Auatro-aingarlan Bmplre, many 
dlfflcttltlea were encountered la expanding the univeralty 
and in founding new facultlea/ Prior to the Second World 
War, Zagreb Cnlveralty had eight facultleei In 1964 / 65 , 
there were 24 faoultlea with one extra-mural department. 





yilipoTlo, atttdiet. 
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Ihe faculties of fagrefe TTnlversity and their locations 
are as follows 



Zagreb 3 

Philosophy 

Katural Science and Mathematics 
Political Soienoe 

law 

Econoffilos 

Agriculture 

Forestry 

Veterinary Medicine 

Medicine 

Stomatology 

Pharmacy and Biochemistry 
Architecture 
Civil Engineering 
Surveying 

Mechanical Sngineering and 
Shipbuilding 

Electrical Engineering and 
technology 



the following were 
established in 1965* 

Rijeka I 

Beonomios 

Medicine 

Engineering 

Zadart 

Biilosophy 

Split 

Electrioal Engineering 
Chemistry and technology 

Oeijekt 

Eoonomioa 

Sisakt 

technology and Metal*- 
lurigioal Engineering 



%lllp0Tt*, atudlM. OP. alt., p. 5. 

!• «X»e « fmottlty of 1«» not y*t affiU«t«4 with 
the Cnlvereity*^ 









Iijubl;Jana University 



fbe beginnings of higher education in Slovenia date 

back even earlier than in Croatia* In 159$» a JTeeuit 

College wae founded to provide instruction in philosophy 

0 

and theology* following the abolition of the Jesuit Order 
in 177 3» higher education in lijubljana wae transferred from 
the Church to the State and in 1792# courses in medicine 
and surgery wers added# At the time of the french«* Illyrian 
provinces (1809-1813)# a central school with five faculties 
was founded which brought the system near to being a com- 
plete uttiverelty* With the fall of Wapoleon and the re- 
turn of Auetrian occupation» higher education was reduced 
to its pre-french era condition* the etudy of philoeopl^ 
and theology* Austria abolished all institutions of higher 
education in liubl^ana after 1848# and concentrated them 
in Oerman centere* 

A persistent etrugje^le for a Slovenian university wae 
waged until the fall of the Austro-Eungarlan monarchy and 
the advent of the new Tugoslav state in 1918# On July 23# 
1919# a university with four faculties was established in 



hjubl|ana# 

Ihtring the Sescnd World War# the activities cf the 
university were reduced tc a minimuii and finally ceased to 
function in lovember 1943* ^e University reopened in iiay# 



1945. 



*^Marijan filipovic# H^her 

gra4( Jugoslavi^a fublielini^«uie» 19827# p« 12# Also* 

fiUpovlc# 





n Tttaoelavia # (Beo- 

Uni- 

uSSti 






In 1964/65# Univeraity of Ljubljana bad the fol** 
lowing nine facultieat 

Bhiloaophy 

law 

Bconoittioa 

Biology and feohnology 
Medicine 

Arehlteeturer Civil Engineering and Surveying 
Mechanical and Electrical Engineering 
natural Seiencea and Mathenatica 
Technology 

Univereity of Sarajevo 

Iwiedlately following the Second World War# and parallel 
with efforta to eliminate the inherited economic haekwardneae 
of the country# the deciaion waa made to found a univeralty 
in Sarajevo# capital of the Kepuhllo of Boania-Hercegovina* 

A faculty of medicine waa eatahliahed in 1946# and tha uni^ 
veraity formally waa inaugurated on December 2 , 1949« By 
19d4/65# the university had groan to include 15 faculties* 
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She faculties of the ffalverslty of Sarajevo and their 
Xooa>1>l02io &TQ as follows 



SarajsTOt 

Arts and Htmaaitlss 
Natural Soienos 
law 

^oonomles 

Agriculture 

Scores 

Jl^JJ^rinary Medicine 
Medicine 

Mechanical Engineering 
Electrical Engineering 



^enieai^ 

Metallurgical Engineering 

fuelat 

feehnclogy 

Mining 

Banialukai 

Engineering 



Skoi^l^e University 



Another university vhloh wa. eetahllehed Mediately fd. 
lowing the Seoend World War was the University of Skoplje la 
the Bepublic of Uacedonla. *he University was opened on 
Uoveaber 29 , 1946, and In 1964 / 65 , It Included seven faonl- 
tieer philoeophy, natural ecienoe-aathsaatloe, law, eeonoaloe 
agrloultur. and forestry, aedloine, and engineering. ^0 



^tllpovlo, Studlee . 00. eit .. p. g. 

®Jtid, , pp, 6-7. 
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tJhlvtrelty of UoyI Sad 

The SiaiY03?olty of Sovi Sad was ostafelished on June i» 
1960y wken tHe thres faoultiss which we 3 ^e functlonihg in 
Howl Sad for some tim# joined to bsoome a uaivorsity* fhsao 
were the faculty of fhlloeophy {fotmded in 1954 )» the fac- 
ulty of law (founded in 1955 )t and the faculty of AgriouX^ 
ture (founded in 1954)* Ireaeatlyf, the IhaiYersity eoasieta 
of aeren faoultiee* In addition to the above nentioned 
faculties^ there is the faculty of Itedioine* faculty of 
Ifeohanioal fngineering» and the faculty of f echnology« A 

eeventh faoulty» the faculty of Boonomioat la located in 

11 

the town of Subotioa. 

^aiveraity of lie 

fhe University of fia (pronottaoed **neeah*^) is the neweet 
uaiveralty to be eatabliahed in lugoalavia# It wae founded 
in 19S5f in the town of Kil whioh la an important induatrial 
and cultural oenter In the aouth--eaetern part of the Eapub^ 
lie of Serbia.^ two branohea of induatry have been developing 
there I eleotronioa and machine building, the ateady growth 
and #3cpanaion of theae induotriea recuired expert personnel 
and reaearch workers for improving teohnologioal proceaaea 
and for aoderniaing and iaoreaaing production, the elec- 
tronloa induetry eupported the eatabliahment of a department 
of electrical engineering at the technical faculty in Eib and 
alao provided financial aaalatance. 

^ ^IbiiA. p. t. 
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In addition to faoulty faoiXitit8» Xeotura room» and 
exporimontai laboratories of tbe factory are widely need 
by the students and teachers of the tfniversity of Hie. In 
this manner^ elaseroom theory and practical experience are 
closely inter-relafced as students are able to obeerre in 
practice what they hear in the olaasroott. ^ 

Approximately 18>000 full-time and part-time etudente 
were enrolled in the tJhlversity in 1965* 3?he tJnivereity of 
His conslste of the faculties of law, economice , medicine, 
dentist3ry and technology, and four advanced schools. 

Beligious Facultlee 

Apart from the system of regular imiverslty facultlse, 
there are three autonomous faculties of theologyt the Ortho- 
dox faculty of fheology in Belgrade (founded in 1919) and 
the two Soman Catholic faculties of Bivinity In Zagreb and 
i»;jubljaiia (founded in 1669 and 1595 respectively), fhere 
are also six advanced Boman Catholic religious echoole* All 
of the religious schools are managed and administered by 
their respective religious bodies.. 

^^“Hnivereity and factory Join forces,** fiutoslav life* X 
(Becember 1965), p« 6» 

^^**Becent Bvente, ** Beview ( fugcelav Monthly Haaastne ). 
(Beoember 1965), p. 13* 

^^filipovic. Studies, on. cit .. pp. 7-8. 
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fh® D«r®loptt 0 tit of 
Advanood School® 

5?ho advanced echoole developed following the Second World 
War as need® arose for a more epecialieed kind of training* 

In 1956, there was only one school of this type— -an Advanced 
School of Phyeioal Culture* By l964/65> the number of echoola 
had grown to seventeen* 

As indicated earlier^ advnaoed schools are equal in 
ranking to unlveraity faculties and offer the first and second 
level of study* Becently, a number of advanced schools have 
developed and are offering post-graduate work* 

In comparison to university faculties, enrollment in the 
advanced schools is small. In 1964/65# there were only 6# 815 
students enrolled.^^ fhn curricula of the advanced schools 
are often identical with those of the university faculties# 
and because of the tradition and prestige of the latter# it 
is mderstandable mh^ the faculties attract more of the stu- 
dents*^® 



ttatistlokl Ccdisniak Sfiur 196^ (Statistical Tearbcok 
of StHf 1965)# Savesni Bavod sa Statietlku (federal Statis- 
tical Office), Beograd t 1965 )► p* 524. 

16 

Mediterranean Regional frojeot Ocuatrv Benortet Yusc- 
Silvia * (Paris I Organisation for Bconomlc Co-operation and 
Development# 1965)# p* 45* 



F 



1, 




i 
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advanced schools consist of the followingi^^ 

Pedagogical Aoadeay in Marihor 
Advanced School of Pef eotology in Zagreb 
Advanced School of Industrial Pedagogy in Bijeke 
Advanced Schools of Physical Iducation in Belgrade (affi- 
liated with Belgrade Bniveraity)> Zagreb, I.;Jubliane and Sara- 
jevo 

Advanced Schools of Political Science in Belgrade, Ljub- 
ljana and Sarajevo (the latter affiliated to Sarajevo Univer- 
sity) 

Advanced School of Public Administration In Zagreb (affi- 
liated with Zagreb University) 

Advanced Schools of Agriculture in Oaijek and Zagreb 
(both affiliated to Zagreb University), and in Sarajevo 
Advanced Schools of Mechanical Ingineering In Zagreb 
(affiliated to Zagreb University) and in Hostar* 




17 

JllipoTlo, atwdi««. eg, cn .. p. 7, Although th* latest 
otatiaties ahow that aa of 1964/65, there were 17 adfanoed 
aohools, the 8ou:?oe used herela lista only 16. 
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B<iir«XopneBt of 
Academies of Art 

Prior to tlxe Second World Wart there were four academiee 
of art in Yugoslavia. According to the latest sources (See 
fable 9) there are fourteen including three eattra'**mural de- 
partments* fheir locations are as follows 



Belgradei 

Academy of Pine Arte 
Academy of Applied Arte (with 
an ertra-mural department 
in His) 

Academy of Music (with an 
extra-mural department in 
Hovi Sad and in His) 

Academy of Pllm*. Hadio and 
television 

Sarajevo 1 

Academy of Music 

the art academies in Belgrade with their three extra-mural 
departmente have merged into the Academy of Arte which hae the 
rank of a university* 



IJuhlJanat 

Academy of Pine Arts 
Academy of Music 
Academy of drama- 
tic Art 

2agreht 

Academy of Pine Arte 
Academy of Mueic 
Academy of Brama- 
ttc Art 



I 

1 
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Ibid ., p. S. 
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(Statiotical Yaarbook of SPHT 1965), Sairaani Zavod aa Statiatiku (Federal Statiatleai 
Office )^CBaogradf 1965), pp* 319, 320^ 32^* Other figuree in the table are thoae of the 
Federal Secretariat for Bdueation and Col tore* fheae figurea do not entirely agree irith 
the Yearbook aince data are taken at different tinea* Betached departaenta are included 
in the nuttber of colleges beginning 1961/62* 
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She Development of Swo-Tear OolXegee 



Swo-year colleges developed rapidly in the post-war 
period* particularly following tho passage of the General 
law on ffntversities in which oolleges were included in the 
system of higher education and given the status of first 
level university training. Ihe fact that instruction tine 
is relatively short and enrollment is esrteaded to both full 
and part-time students^ and to those without formal training, 
no doubt explains the great popularity of these schools. 

Jrior to the Second World War (1938/39) the only two 
each eohools were teacher training colleges. Soday, beoause 
of the pressing need for many kinds of trained personnel, 
these schools have expanded in number and variety. (See 
Sablee 10 and 11). 



S6 



Sable 10— SsTelopBent of Two-Yeaip Collegoa 



Year 


Schools 


fotal 

Students 


Women 


Bull-tiae 

Students 


Full-time 

Women 


1938/39 


2 


259 


143 


259 


148 


1959/60 


66 


19r286 


6,854 


12,032 


4,472 


1960/61 


106 


32tl93 


9,487 


15,179 


4,543 


1961/62 


131 


40,698 


12, 136 


17,872 


4,396 


1962/65 


139 


47,782 


14,399 


21, 374 


6, 015 


1963/64 


137 


53, 381 


16,353 


24,808 


7,195 


1964/65 


139 


63f073 


20, 184 


25,845 


7,550 



SOtmOSi Stattatlekl Oodianiak 3>ar M6* (8tati*tleal 'Tear- 



book of SkST 1964), Saroanl Zarod ca Statiatika (fodaral 
Stablatioal Offiea)> {Beograd* 1964}# p> ?!£• See aleoi 
atatletlokl 0eaten.1ak CTHJ 1969 (Sbatletioal Yearbook of 
am 1965 }> Savecnl Zarod sa Statlstiku (federal Statleiioal 
Office), (Beograd* 1965), p. 334. Vleoke 3kele 1961/68 1 
1962/63 (Higher Sohoola 1961/62 and 1962/63), Saresni Zavod 
ea Statiatikn am (federal Statiatioal Office of am), 
(Beograd* 1965), p. 10. 
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Ihe 139 coUegee in 1964/65 which w«re loeated through- 

IQ 

out the couhtry Included the follcwing types* 

l^edagogical academiee and colleges 

Vocational and special teacher training schools 

Schools of social and political science 

Administrative schools 

Schools for persoamel managers 

Schools for social workers. 

Economic schools 
Schools for foreign trade 
School for hotel management 
School for hookkeeping and finance 
Agricultural schools 

Medical schools and schools of dentistry 
Technical schools 
Mechanical engineering schools 
Schools of civil engineering 
School of leather technology 
Schools of chemistry and technology 
Schools for shoe manufacture 
Transport schools 
Maritime schools 

Schools for senior post-office personnel 



^^Ihid* 
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la the period from 1939 to 196 % the muaher of higher 
8Choole» together with their etudent«> teachers,, and gradu-* 
ateo, increased more than ten times* the 26 higher eohoole 
in 1938/39 grew to 263 inetitutione hy 1964/65* As shown 
la table 9#* the two-year colleges grew at a faster rate 
than any of the other schools* 

la the same period, the number of students increased 
from 16,978 to 170,499, teachers from 1,204 to 15,749, and 
graduates from 2,594 to 27,312# la the decade prior to the 
Second fond far (1930-1939), the higher sehools graduated 
19,393 etudeats, of which 4,240 were women# la the tea 
year period from 1954 to 1964, institutioas of higher leara- 
iag produced 162,579 graduates, of which 47, 612 were women. ^ 

Barolimeat 



fhe great majority of etudents in sohoole of higher tdu«* 
cation are enrolled la uaiirerslty faculties and twc-ysar col- 
legesi only a small percentage (flYe per cent) attend the ad- 
Yaaced schoole and the art academies# (See $able 12)# 

^iLatietioki Oodieaiak SISJ* 1965 (Statietioal Tearbook of 
SfRT 1965), Sawesni Sarod sa Statistlku (federal Statistical 
Office), Beograd I 196$), pp* 327-329# 
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fahle 12— growth and 
of Higher Education 


Enrollment 


of student* 


in School* 


Tear 


faculties 


Adranced 

School* 


Art 

Aoademiee 


Colleg** 


1956/57 


60, 246 


292 


1,320 


9,994 


1957/58 


69,087 


303 


1,394 


12,098 


1958/59 


78, 904 


464 


1,377 


16,145 


1959/60 


82,927 


1,161 


1,412 


19,286 


1960/61 


104,875 


2,088 


1,413 


32,193 


1961/62 


112,005 


3,461 


1,646 


40,898 


1962/63* 


106, 225 




1,817 


47,782 


1963/64* 


99,056 


6,177 


1,981 


53, 381 


1964/65* 


98,631 


6,815 


1,980 


63,073 



SOtTRCBt Akttieint grobl^mi 3yroifOdieiiia lefome Ytgofcog 
Skalatya (Ourrtat fro’olema Accompanying the Befoarm of Highor 
I0ncation)» Savoonl Sokrotari^mt ssa Brotfotu i Bultum (fed** 
oral Secretariat for Education and Culture )> (Beograd* 1963 )> 
p. 15* 

♦HOfB* Bata for 1962/63^ 1963/64» 1964/65 are from ft^t4.e> 
tickl aodieii.1ak BWM 1963 (Statietioal fearhoolt of sm 1965 )» 
Saireeni Barod aa Statletlku (federal Statietioal Office )# 
(Beograd* 1965 )t P* 324* 
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5Jhe greatest increase in enrollments took place fol- 
lowing the 1959/60 school year after a series of reform 
measures had been implemented, (these reforms are dis- 
cussed in the following chapter). In 1956/67# there were 
61,858 students in faculties, advanced schools and art 
academies. By 1964/65, the number had almost doubled— to 
107#426 students. Much more spectacular was the increase 
of students in the two-year colleges when, during the same 
period, the number of students rose from 9^994 to 65,073* 

Oraduates 

the number of graduates in schools of higher learning 
has been increasing yearly, particularly following the in- 
troduction of level studies in I960* In 1961, there were 
17,365 graduates. By 1964, the number had Increased to 
27,312* (See table 15)* 

In 1964, almost half of all graduates (12,223 out of 
27,512) were from the second level at facultiee* the first 
group to graduate from first level studies numbered 3,175 
students in 1962. Of this group 3,074 were from faoulties 
and 101 from advanced sohoclsi 324 were part-time students 
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Itt terms of specialization, most graduates of the second 
level in faculties In 1962 had majored in the area of social 
sciences, while those who graduated from the first level in 
faculties were in the area of technical sciences.^ (See 
lahles 14 and 15)* 

In view of the general needs of the Tugoslav econosi^ for 
8cientlfic<*technical personnel^ the low numbers graduating from 
faculties in these areas is a mattsr of ooneera. In the agri- 
cultural faculties, there is an uneven distribution of stu- 
dents in various fields of study which does not correspond to 
the needs of production* In addition, moot students continue 
studies on the second level as the eoonoisy does not show much 
interest in the type of graduate which is trained at the 
first level* ^ 



^AMuelni froblemi SprovodJenJa Reforme yisokos Skolatva 
(Current Problems Accompanying the Heform of Higher Bduoakion), 
Savesni Sekretarijat sa Prosvetu i Hulturu (federal Secretariat 
for Education and Culture), (Beogradt 1965), p. IB* 

^J«M 0 *lOT>a >lcl standard! g PnlTWgjff koi ITMtu'r* (Tu«o> 
•la* Standard* In Sni**r*lt 7 Bdneatlon), Zajednloa JugesloTtn- 
•Icih Snlvereltata (Asaoeiatlon of TugoaXav Univtraltioa), (Boo- 
grad t 19«4), p. 167. 
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fable 14****Crra^uate8 of Faeultiea by Subject Areas (19S2) 



Social Sciences s 


€j^009 


fechnicalt 


2*765 


Boonomios 


1,595 


Architecture 


494 


law 


1,902 


CiYil Engineering 


455 


Bhiloeophy 


1,810 


Mechanical 


589 


Batural'-Science Math 


702 


franaport 


11 


Agriculture^Borestry 




Electro-fechnical 


461 


and Veterinary Science f 


1,519 


Chemistry-fech- 




Agriculture 


982 


nology 


492 


Voreetry 


335 


Seology 


57 


Veterinaipy Science 


209 


Mining 


181 






Pood«»fechnology 


54 


Medical ft 


1,725 










Metalurgy 


25 


Medical 


1,338 






Dentistry 


238 


total 




Biarmaoy 


1*9 


Oraduataa 12, 023 



SOtTEOBt Aktuslni l >roblsml Sprovodisnla Rtfonas nsQlcoa 
Skolstva (Current 3?robl«ms Accompanying the Heform of Higher 
Bduoation}* Saireeni Selcretarijat «a Brosyetu 1 Hulturu (Bed’* 
oral Secretariat for Education and Culture )» (Beograd i 1965) > 
p* 154* 
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IJable 15*-<^raduatea of Firet-Iievel Studies in Subject Areas 
in Faculties and Advanced Sebools (1962) 

Faculties and Students Full-fiae Fart-*^fim« 

Advanced Schools 



Faculties 

Pbilosopby 

Philolo^sy 

latural-Science Matb 

Blotecbnical 

liair 

Beonomics 
Mechanical 
Blectro-fechnlcal 
Oivll Engineering 
transport 

Chemistr3r«*fechnological 

Agricultural 

Forestry 

Advanced Sobools 



3,074 


2^774 


500 


122 


112 


10 


17 


14 


5 


28 


28 




8 


8 




385 


227 


158 


627 


558 


89 


509 


507 


2 


267 


266 


1 


215 


212 


5 


24 


24 




310 


505 


7 


536 


511 


25 


26 


24 


2 


101 


77 


24 



*o<:al 3,175 2,851 324 

SOTOCEj JUctttalnt Protilail aproToa.1«n3» atfona* yiaokog 
Skolety (Current I^obleus Aceoapanylns 'Cbe Reform of Ktglier 
Edttoatioa), Saveeni Sekretarljat oa froeretu i Kulturu (fed- 
eral Secretariat for Eduoatioa and Culture), (Beogradt 1965), 
p. 155. 
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Enrollments by Tear of Study 

Of th. total number of etuaenta enrolled la schoola of 

Mgher ednoatloa (170,499 la 1964/65). over half are enrolled 

in the flrat year of etudlee, and a little more than 15,000 

in the fourth and fifth year of etudlee. Between th. flret 

nna eeeoad year, enrollmeate drop eoaeiderably (from 95,744 

tb 38,901). Flret-year earollaeate ehew a yearly laoreaee la 

all eohoole of higher eduoatloa eroept la ualverelty faoul- 

tiee. She d.or.aee wae largeet at th. Oalverelty of Zagreb. 

Shle wae due to llmltatlone on enrollment, more etudente 

•nrolllag la the oolleg.a, aad fewer part-time student.. ^ 

(See fable 16). 
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Buratioii of Studies 

Although the nuaber of graduates produced by eohoole 
of higher learning has steadily Increased, there is etlll a 
large number of students who either do not finish studies on 
time, drop out of school, or acquire the status of "absol- 
vents" (those who have met all requirements but have not 
taken their final exams). She problem of hl^er education 
is not one of inereaslng the rumber of schools and enroll- 
ments, but of improving the or«enlaatlon of education, its 
quality and modernisation in order to reduce dropouts and 
to improve the effectiveness of studies.® 

She average duration of studies, particularly at fac- 
ulties of teehnleal and medical sciences, is considerably 
longer than the prescribed program. Shis condition has been 
a major factor la the high drop out rate and is an important 
problem in terms of the efficiency and economy of education. 
Some of the reasons for the long duration of studies have 
been attributed to extensive curricula, lack of facilities, 

and Bbsense of continuous and direct contact between stu- 
dent and teacher.® 



P- 22 

6 

dodoljttb ^remuovio, ebrasovanis j Heforma (Education and 
Reform), (Beograd* Sedma Sila, 19S6), p. 91. 
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^ According to data for Balgrad* XS&ircTBltSf the average 

duration of etudlee in 1959/60 was approximately 8 years | 
in 1960/61 the figure dropped to 6.6 years > and in 1961/62 
to 6.4 years. It has hten pointed out that the figure 
would he smaller were it not necessary to take into account 
the number of '^absolvents*’ who have taken as many as 15 years 
to complete examinations. Similar figures were given for 
X»3ubljana tTniversity where the average duration of studies 
in 1959/60 was 7.2 years, in 1960/61 it was 7.1 years, and 
in 1961/62 it fell to 6.6 years.*^ fhe following table lists 
the average duration of studies by type of faculty for 1958 
and I960. {See fable 17). 

In the last fsw ysars, measurss havs bssn taksn to 

p\ 

r Shorten the length of time needed to complete studies, fhese 

included revieicn of curricula and stricter rules <*nd rsgu** 
lations. Sens improvements havs besn made although the 
average duration of studies is still approximatsly 6 years# 

It has besn suggested that a type of fee might be charged 
students who delay taking their exams or who have to repeat 
them several times# Also, in addition to scholarships and 
a system of crediting^ there have been suggeetions for 
stimulating study by organising special and shortened courses 
for high ability studsnts*^ 

"^ASS^Blai yroMwil ap r.vodJ.aj. g.fom. VUokOK Skol.tv.. 
CP. Pit . . p. 21. 

^ ^IMd . . pp. 21^25# 
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17 — ‘Duration of Studlaa# 1958 and 190 



faottltloa 


Bhmbar of 
(1958) 


taara of Study 
(I960) 


Boonomte 


7*1 


6.2 


lair 


d.5 


6.1 


Bhiloaophy 


6.6 


5*9 


latural^Scianc# Math 


6.7 


6.4 


liachanioal 


9.2 


7.2 


Bleatro-Sachnlcal 


8.3 


7*0 


Agrloultural 


7.2 


6.1 


l&odioal 


8.6 


8.0 


AAtmnat AiH:»«ilnt froblaml^ 


Surorodianla 


L Haforaa Tiaokoa 



3kol»tya (Currant irotslama AoeompniQrln* th# Ratom of EigHor 
Bduoation)r 8airo«nt Sakritarl^at «a frooirotu i Eultum (tod** 
tral Coorotariat for Bduoatlon and Culturo)# (Boogradt 1963)# 

p. 21. 
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Dropout and Retenslon of Students 

Approatlaately one-half of the full*tlme students In 
universities ooaplete their studies. The proportion in the 
colleges is somewhat better {65 per cent) where the duration 
of studies is shorter.^ The drop-out rate in the first years 
Of higher education is very high^ particularly between the 
first and second semester, sad also between the first and 
second year. (See Table 18). 

According to Table 18, only 40.6 per cent of the first 
semester students in faculties enrolled in the third semester 
of studies. Reasons for the low yield have been attributed 
not only to the results of the rapid expansion of schools^ 
but also to inadequacies in the instructional program. The 
general reduction of studies at universities fxom 5 to 4 ysars 
has often been made without corresponding changes in curri- 
cula, thus forcing students to Isarn as much as before, but 

in a shorter period of tlme^ causing many to drop out of 
school. 

The drop-out problem is of particular concern when one 
considers that the cost of training a university student is 
three times that of a secondary school pupil and 9 times 
that of a primary school pupil. 

fro-I.et Country R.poyt«t 

(r«i.« Organisation for Beonomio Co-op.ratlon and 
D«T.lopra.nt, 1965), p. 18. 

P. 56. 
p. 19. 
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CF#<leraI $aer«t«riat for Bduemtlon and Culture), {Beograds 1963), p, 18, 
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Bnrollmenta and Bavelopment by Begion 



Instlttttlona of higher learning are most heavily con*^ 
centrated in the republioe of Serbia and Croatia* Bearly 
half of all students in higher education attend schools in 
Serbia, fhe reason for the heavy concentration in these 
areas is due principally to the great differences in devel- 
opment and available facilities in various par s of the 
country. While Serbia^ Croatia and Slovenia rank relatively 
high# Boenia-Beroegovina and Montenegro are rated low. fhe 
lack of institutions in the latter two republics has caused 
a migration of students mainly to Serbia and Croatia. 

In Montenegro two new higher schools have recently 
been established bringing the total number of higher ineti- 
tutlons in that republic to four# two faculties of the 
tihiversity of Belgrade ( electro-technical and economic lo- 
c^ted in fitograd)# the Marine School at Kotor and the Beda- 
g|gieal Academy la Bilesic. In 1959» there was only one 

higher school in the Bepublic*^^ tPhe Bleotro-Iechnloal 

\ 

B4^ulty was established to supply adequate staff for the hydro- 
eiectrlc industries in the surrounding areas# and is a good 
example of how economic interests influence the development 
of educational institutions* Brobltms of the faculty are 



mainly ones of equipment and staff. Many teachers# parti- 
cularly in the third and fourth year of studies# are from 
Belgrade* Some of theee fly regularly from Belgrade to 
Titograd to give lectures. 

p. 50. 

me th. r«di«0gt«t*l Oou«e*.i» .Meh In X963i 

ceased to function and was transformed into the fedagogical 
Academy in tiksic. (See p* 6?-a for source of this footnote). 




o 
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footnote 13- (ooatinuad) 

tro^cyaa Raasyltka Obragoyaaia 1 Yaspltan^a tt Cifttoi goyi 
ga Baylod 1^64**1^70 (Byogyam of Educational Bayalopmant la 
Hotttaaegyo la tha Barlod 19€4-W0), Hapul^lloaa Secratayiat 
foy Edttoatioa, Cultura aad Solaaoe$ laatltata for the Ad-- 
yaneemeat of Bducatloa for the Bepuhlic of Montenegro^ 
(fltograd* 1964)r p« $2. 
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Approximately 6,000 Montenegrin students study in 
other republics while some 1,500 students study in their own 
republic. Although laws on higher education are being de- 
veloped In Montenegro, the Republic hae In the past been 
oriented toward Belgrade and dependent on Serbian law. 

Part-*time Studies 

Brior to the Second World War, all students in higher 
education were enrolled in full-time study} presently, part- 
time studies have been established at almost all faculties 
and advanced schools in the country, allowing those who 
work to also attend sohool* In 1954/55, there were 56,933 
full-time and 13,064 part-time students.^^ By 1964/65, 
part-time attendance had increased to 63,540 students out 
of 170,499 students. Part-time studies in 1963/64 were pro- 
vided by 69 of the 93 faculties, 15 of the 16 advanced 

schools, at 6 of the 14 art academies, and at almost all 
of the colleges. 

Ohtil 1959/60, only the faculties of law, economics, 
and some faculties cf philosophy admitted part-time stu- 
dents, and these only employed persons. 



^^Uitoelav Blfe. XI (June 1966), p. 7. 

15 

MariJ&n BlUpovic, Higher Bducabici v in 
(Beograd* Jugoelavlja Bubliehlng Houee, 1962), p. 37. 
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Beginning with the 1960/61 school year, most faculties 
^ Began accepting part^-tlme students* All persons were allowed 

to enroll regardless of their employment statue* 3lhis in- 
cluded housewives, those employed in agriculture, invalids 
16 

and others. 

To facilitate the organisation of part-time studies, 
certain measures were undertakens the founding of education 
centers in various districts or in economic or other organ- 
izations; the organization of evening, slimmer and corres- 
pondence courses; and the holding of permanent or occasional 
17 

seminars* 

In 1964 / 65 , 24*4 pe^ cent of the students in faculties, 
advanced schools and art academies were part-time students, 
while the percentage in the colleges was 5^* (See Table 19 )• 
Most of the part-time students in faculties are enrolled in 
those schools which provide first-level studies. 



^®*»Eeform of Higher Bduoetion,* X^oi^lav Suryejt (Belgradei 
yugoslavi^a, d’uly-Septemher I960), t-ol* X, no* 2, p. 254# 
^*^Ibid* 
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rreviously, part-time etudeata studied at home, coming 
to faculties only periodically to take emams. today, part- 
time students are required to spend a specified period of 
time studying under the supervision of a member of the teach- 
18 

ing staff* 

Although part-time studies have increased significantly 
over the past several years, the number of part-time students 
in faculties, advanced schools and art academies has remained 
relatively stagnant, few students regularly attend classes, 
take erams or finish the course. A significant number drop 
out at the end of the first semester, the development of 
part-time studies was also hindered by the fact that facul- 
ties did not adequately organize studies. Aid from Industry 

and other Institutions was also inadequate. 

Proposals have been made to provide part-time students 

with paid vacation periods immediately before and dur g 
etEsms and while attending required courses, to shorten work 
hour, on days when students attend lectures, to provide for 
unpaid vacations for longer periods before exams, etc. Ihe 
student would then be obliged to finish the course on time 
or return the money received if exams are not taken or course. 

20 

faculties, communes and interested organizations will 

need to concern themselwes with improving the org«azation 

of part-time studies. This is imperative if the oountrys 

nee ds for traine d personnel are to be met. 

J®?illporie, 

^^muelnl 

oy» oit si pp* 

t p. 93. 
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?lana for Stabll2atl02i 

Further quantitative expansion of higher education has 
mainly leveled off. Primary concern is now being given to 
the internal organisation of educational institutions and 
their linking with the economy and other activities. Efforts 
are being made to produce adequate staff and material facili- 
ties^ to shorten the duration of studies} and, in general, 
to raise the over-all quality of education. 



OHAPTBB III 



REFOHM OB HI0HBR EBOCAflOR 

5h« poftt<*war d«velopment of hightr oduoatloa lix 

Yugoslavia was charaotariaad avpartmantatioa and a aaavoh 
for naw and batter way# of training highly qualified aaparta 
and producing them in euffioient numhere to meet the in** 
creasing demands of the economy* Currentlyt the economy 
and sooial services reculre an annual average of 20»000 to 
30,000 highly trained personnel*^ In 193% only 9# 000 highly 
trained teohnioians were being graduated yearly*^ 

Burljag the first years following the Second World War> 
Yugoslav universities were producing teohnieians and engineers 
of a general character, while demands of the economy and 
social development required specialists of various categories 
and of different levels* fhe number of university graduates 
lagged ooneiderably behind current and future requirements 
of the country* In addition, the average duration of studies 
steadily increased, and often lasted twice as long as the 
prescribed period* 

1 

***lncrease in the Kuaber of Experts, » Articles and Abstracts 
from Revie w (Yugoslav Xoathly llaaacine ) * (leogradi Oot* 1964)» p* 

^**Befor» of Higher Education,** Information Bulletin About 
Yugoslavia * If (September, 1959), p* 8* 
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la 195Tf the average four-year course took eeven years 
to complete*^ Only 25?^ of the studente completed their 
training 1»efore attaining 25 years of ages ^3* of the etude* 
completed their training between the ages of 25 and 30, while 
20jt completed their training after 30 years of age.* At the 
eeonomle faculties, studies lasted 7 years, at the machinery 
faculty for 9 years, at the sleetro»technloal 8i years, and 
at the medical faculties nearly 9 years.® An aaalysie showed 
that the long duration of studios did not depend on the 
students alone, hut on exoessive eurrioulum programs and In- 

adequate faoilitiese 

A series of reform measures were undertaken which 
affected radloally not only the ctuantltatlee development Of 
the eohools, students and graduates, hut also brought about 
change# in the organisation, administration and program of 

the instltutione of higher learning. 

A major step in the reform of higher education was made 

by the adoption of the Oeneral law on TTniversltles in 1954, 
and by the introduction of the principle of •social manage- 
ment" in all universities and faculties. 7he extension of 
higher education beoamo eepeoially intensive following the 
issuance in 1958, of the Heeomaendatlon of the Jederal Feople*# 
Aeoembly on creating better oondltione for educating highly 
tualified personnel, the passage Of the Sew Seneral law on Onl- 
vereltlee and the Eeeolutlon on Vocational training in I960. 



^"Seform of Higher Education," Information Saryliee Vugeelei i t t 
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Assombly Recommendation of 1953 

In view of the increased demand for technicians and 
the inadeqtuacy of the traditional system of higher education* 
the federal Assemhly in 1958, recommended* that the normal 
duration of studies in faculties he reduced to four years | 
that students he encouraged to more industriously engage in 
their studies! that instructional and material resources of 
the unirerslty he expanded and impror^ed! that a long-»ra3fige 
plan he elaborated for the development of univereitiesf and, 
that poet-^graduate studies he systematically organised^ 

In accordance with the Assemhly Recommendation, the 
regular duration of studies was reduced at all faculties to 
four years (eight semesters) andto five years (or ten 
semesters) at medical faculties*, fhese changes in curri- 
cula necessitated a notable reduction in the number of 
subjects, introduction of specialisation in certain branches 

7 

and the general modernisation of the program of studies* 

•i. 

Reforms of I960 

However, in spite of the implementation of the 1958 
Assemhly Recommendation, education at the ttniversitles, al- 
though constantly improving, did not reach the level reqtuired 

by the general social and sconomio dsvslopment of the country* 
the rate and method of training highly qualified pereonnel, 
especially the relative number of different types of university 
graduates, did not prove adequate.® 

^»Refom of higher Bducation, « Mmm (Belgradet 

Jugqslavi5h*. July-Sept ember I960), vol. 1, no. 2, p. 251* 

^Ibid* , p. 252. 
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On I960, the federal Assembly amended the Oeneral 

law on Universities of 1954, which then became 3oiown as the 
Kew General law on faculties and Universities* This law 
effected a thorough reform of the entire system of higher 
education in Yugoelavia, the purpose being to supply the 
economy and social services with necessary personnel of 
various categories and levels of specialization, and to 
provide facilities for an ever greater number of citizens 

to acquire higher education* 

In I960, the federal Assembly also recommended that 
economic organizations ^oin the system of education by 
training personnel in their own school centers* On the 
basis of this recommendation, known as the Itesolution on 
- . the Training of Technical f ereonnel, economic enterprises 

began to open their own schools and training centers 
throughout the country* The centers offered not only 
courses in vocational training, but also courses in general 
education, economice, etc* By the end of the 1962/63 
school year, there were some 420 such centers in the 
country in which approximately 250, 000 employed workers 
were enrolled*^® 

^Ibld *, p* 251 

^%Jordje fits*, *focational Training of Workers in Bel- 
grade fewer Jtndustry Enterprises, ^ Yugoslav Trade Unions, 14 
(Belgradts Beoember 1964), P* 67* 
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01)jec1;lves of the i960 Reform of Higher Eduoatloii 

fhe primary oTj^ectives of the i960 reform of higher 
edueatioa werei 

fo broaden the network of inetltutions of 
higher eduoationj to deceatrallee the authority 
to fotmd them from the assembiiee of the repub- 
lice to the political communltleet. economic and 
other working organieatlonej 

fo faoilitate the establlehmeat of new in* 
etittttions of higher education outside of the 
existing uni^rereity centers; 

fo provide for the introductloni wherever 
possible and neoeseary» of three levels of study^ 
each lasting two years, with a view to ensuring 
the more rapid preparation of highly trained 
personnel with different levels of eduoationj? 

fo carry out the integration of the entire 
system of higher education by inoluding the 
colleges, in addition to faculties and advanced 
schools of faculty rank, in the new system of 
higher education and enabling graduates from 
these schools to continue their studies starting 
at the second level at the faculties (Earlier, 
college graduates had to begin at the first 
level when enrolling at the faculties); 
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fo promote reaearoh work in all faculties 
and to inetitute third level studies (for special*- 
isation and the master’s degree) as a regular form 
of work and, accordingly, to raise the doctor’s 
degree to an even higher academic level j 

ensure a greater diversification of teach*- 
Ing, with a view to providing types of experts and 
specialists that hast suit the requirements of the 
various fields of professional activity} 

fo improve the quality of teaching and peda«* 
goglcal methods I 

fo promote the syetem of part*-time studies-**- 
to make it possihle for a greater number of per- 
sons to **work their way through the university”} 

$0 ensure the further democrat Isat ion of 
enrollment at the universities by enabling anyone 
who is capable of following the course of study 
to enroll regardless of formal qualificatioas,thus 
giving a larger number of citisens the opportunity 
of acquiring a higher education} 

fo increase the responsibility of the stu- 
dents themselves by changing the rules and regu- 
lations governing higher education} 




o 
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enlarge the teaching staff by the opening 
of new posts » particularly by providing for the 
appointment of eminent practising experts^ and 
to introduce a new> more liberal system of remu- 
neration; 

!Po provide funds for investment in the con- 
struction of new faculties and advanced schools^ 
and for the reconstruction or expansion of the 
existing institutions. 

Results of the Reform 

fhe adoption of the Rew General Law on tJniversitles 
and faculties Introduced several important changes in 
higher education. Among these were changes in the position 
and interrelationship of the schools themselves, changes 
In curricula, enrollments, methods of study, categories and 
selection of teaching staff, and an increase in the number 
of schools, students and graduates. Among the most notable 
development# were the followlngr 

11 

Ahtuelni frobleml Sprovodienia Ref orme Yisolco<t Skolstva 
(Current Problems Accompanying the Reform of Higher Bduoa- 
tion), Savesni Sekretarijat sa frosvetu 1 Rulturu (federal 
Secretariat for Iduoatlon and Culture), (Beogradt 1963), pp.2-3. 
Harijan filipovic, <*Higher Bdueatlon In Tugoslavia, *» Studies . 

6 (Beogradt 1965), pp. 41-42. 
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(a) tJnlversity education was divided vertically 
into three levels and horizontally into sore epeoial- 
ized fields, level studies were introduced in a 
majority of schools and graduates of the first level 
in colleges were adsaltted to second level study at 
faculties. Post-graduate studies were offered hy 
most faculties. 

(h) Hew faculties and advanced schools were 
estahlished outside the previous university cen- 
ters. (Shis relieved pressure on the old schools 
and enabled the admission of many students from 
their respective localities and districts. In 
I960, faculties and advanced schools operated in 
eight of the largest cities r in 1964, they oper- 
ated in 22 towns and oities. 

(c) Part-time study was introduced in almost 
all faculties,, advanced schools and colleges. 

(d) Admission to schools of higher education 
was extended to all persons regardless of former 
educational training provided they suceessfully 
could satisfy entrance examination retuirements* 

(«) The right to establish institutions of 
higher education was broadened to Include economic 
organisations and communes* (Several large eco— 

V 

nomic enterprises in His, Sisah, Bor, and Zenica 

'vf 

have faculties attached to them). 
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(f) Opportunities were provided to adjust the 
duration of studies to the term presented. 

(g) Substantial investments were made by the 
Yugoslav Sovernaent and the individual republics in 
the development of institutions of higher education. 

(h) Curricula were changed to meet new re- 
^uirejieate of t!he economy* 

{!) faculties were allowed to exist indepen- 
dently or, in association with three or more fac- 
ulties to Join into a university. ?aculties may 
also form universities according to a particular 
branch of learning (University of Sechnioal Sciences, 
University of Social Sciences, University of Sledi- 
cal etOa)* 

(j) In quantitative development in the period 
from 1959/60 to 1964/65, the number of faculties in- 
creased from 59 to 95, advanced schools from 7 to 17, 
»»rt academies from 11 to 14, and two-year colleges 
from 66 to 139. fhe total enrollment for the same 
period grew from 105,574 to 170,499 students. While 
enrollment in faculties changed from 82,927 to 98,631, 
in advanced schools from 1,161 to 6,815, and in art 
academies from 1,412 to 1,980, the largest increase 
was registered by the two year oolleges which grew 
from 19,286 to 63,073. 
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(k) la terms of graduates, all schools of 
higher learning proanoed la.aao graduates in 1959. 
ms figure increased to 27,312 in 1964. During 
the same period, graduates from faculties in- 
creased from 8,306 to 12,223. while those in the 
colleges grew from 3,662 to 8,433.^^ 



«. .jfc.. 
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fr hi 5fi4-£it. , pp. 43-441 Afrtai«ln« 

P. 74 «RefIL of Higher Education.* meelaw 
I, no. 2, og. , Pit. , p. 253, 3tatlsttalr< Oo,iii.ni.v mt,, „ 
(Statistical Yearbook of SPHT 1965), Savesni Zarod *a Sta- 



tiattku {federal Statistloal Office ), (Beograd. 1965), pp. 

Bggk4 akole 1961/^2 1 1962^6 , ^ (Higher Schools 1961/ 
62 and 1962/63), Savesni Zavod sa Statlstiku SgSJ (Federal 
Statistical Office of the mr). Ho. 339 (Beograd. 1965), 
pp. 9-10. 
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H*eoameadatlon ot the Secretariat for Education and Culture 
Of the Federal Executive Council 1962 

Because of relatively small enrollments in the fsoul- 
tiee of mathematics and natural sciences, the Secretariat 
for Education and Culture in July of 1962 recommended that 
universities, faculties and republican councils for edu- 
cation undertake certain meaeures to stimulate studies in 
these fields. These measures included scholarships, loans 
and credits, better student housing, and other material 
aids for students. 

i*roblem8 Accompanying Heform 

Although the Yugoslav system of higher education ex- 
panded rapidly following the series of reform measures, the 
expansion was not always accompanied by a solid organisa- 
tional staff preparation nor by adeciuate facilities. Be- 
cause of this some institutions of higher education found 
great difficulties in oonducting regular classes. 



13 

tJ.3. Joint Bublicatlons fieseareh Service. "Educational 
Development in 1962~Yugoelavia. " Soetologioal 

Ho. 165. JBB3 Beport Ho. 19,857, p, 25. 
(Translated from Jggpslovenaki Pregled (Yugoslav 8evlew)» 
Ho. 5, 1963, p. 131-135.). 
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Wlxlle the <iuaiititative development ot schooXe seems 
to have slowed since the 1962/65 and 1963/64 school yea 2 *s^ 
this does not Indicate that the desxped nnmhex* o£ schools 
was reached, but instead Is an indication that certain 
difficulties were encountered due to the rapid develop- 
ment of the system. The problem now is principally one 
of raising standards in e^kistin^ and in newly established 
faculties and other higher schools, in improving facili- 
ties, in securing adequate staff, and in general, in rais- 
ing the level of education. 
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^tuelni froblemi Sprovodienia Heforme Ylsokog 3kolatva > 



op# Pit . «, pp. 8-9. 



OHAPm IV 

OHGilHI2A‘UIOH Ol' HIGHER BBtJCAf lOH 

$*i*ior to I960, Yugoslair faeultiee offered only one level 
of undergraduate studies, and granted therefore only one type 
of diploma. Courses lasted either four, five or slat years, 
depending upon the branch of learning. With the passage of 
the New General law on Faculties and Universities in I960, 
studies have been divided into three levele, making possible 
the training of personnel with varying degrees of speoialis** 
ation* Following the completion of each level of studies, 
the student is awarded a diploma, specifying the degree of 
speoialisation and the academic title* ^ 

In comparing Yugoslav higher education to that in the 
United States, first level study is similar to the Associate 
of Arts Degree (two years of college )i second level study 
is comparable to the Bachelor* s Degree ^ and third level 
study to the Master *s and Doctor’s Degree. 



^arijan Filipovio, Hli^her Education in Yugoslavia . 
(Beogradt Jugoslavija Publishing House, 1962), p. 20. 
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fhe Federal law provides that instruction may be organ- 
ized in three levels* Faculties which do not wish to in- 
troduce the three levels of study may provide an undivided 
four-year program (referred to as second level) as their form 
of instruction* Bach faculty is required to provide second 
level studies, but may provide the first and third* 

The duration of first and second level instruction is 
four years; only in except iojial cases can it be a year 
longer or shorter (in medicine, five years; in forestry^ 
three years)* Instruction at the first level normally lasts 
two years and at the third level, for at least one year*^ 
Instruction at the second level may be organized as a con- 
tinuation of first level instruction, or it may be organized 
as a four-year course* After completing first level studies, 
students may proceed to the next level provided they fulfill 
certain admission requirements (examinations, a period of 
practical work, satisfactory academic record at the pre- 
vious level, etc* )• Students who have graduated from 
college may enroll in second level study at the faculties* 

They are exempt from taking exams only in those sub;}ects 
which are studies equally at both levels. 

In some faculties, certain subjects are optional for 
first level students, but obligatory for those who wish to 
continue their studies at the second level# ^ 

2 

At most technical faculties, it lasts 2 ^ years. Source; 
Marijaa Filipovlo, «Eigher Education in Tugoslavia,** Studies* 

6 (Beograd; 1965), p. 15* 

^Ibid * * pp* 14-15, 
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Some faculties {agriculture, forestry, engineering an^ 
art academies) reijuire the submission of a “diploma paper" 
which must be approved before the student is granted a 
diploma. At other faculties (philosophy, natural science, 
law) a "diploma examination" is required as the final ex- 
amination} or, in some cases, the diploma is granted when 

the student has satisfactorily completed all final year ex- 
aminations, ^ 

Education in schools of higher learning is given In 
the form of lectures, seminars and practical work, Each 
student is required to spend a certain period of time (from 
one to six months), depending on the field of study, doing 
practical work in approved institutions, organizations or 
enterprises under the acad*^mic direction of the faculty con- 
cerned and under the guidance of the organizational unit 
in which he v orks, 

fhe academic year begins on October let, and ends on 
September 30th the following year* ^^he academic year has 
two semesters: the fall semester, which lasts from October 

1st. to January 15th| and the spring semester, which lasts 
from February 16th to June 30th* fhere are slight devia- 
tions from these dates at some universities*^ 




^Filipovic, Higher Education in fugoslavla , op* cit , , 

p* 28* 

^Ibld . * p, 20* 
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of IiOveX Sfudieo 

In aeoordanoe with the Seeolutlon on the Training of 
Vocational Personnel (I960) the Federal Assemhly proposed to 
the university faculties that the classical four-year pro- 
gran of higher education bo replaced by a system of level 
studies in order to produce graduates with varying levels of 
training. To train the needed personnel for industry in the 
four-year institutions was both slow and expensive, further, 
morof the types of personnel needed by industry and the soon 
omy did not require full university education. In addition 
schools had not sufficiently differentiated their studies, 
particularly in the technical faculties, which forced many 
of its graduates into Jobs whore they could not make use of 
their training and for which they were not qualified. 

The suggestion was thus made to train needed personnel 
la either two-year colleges or through first level study at 
faculties. It was also felt that this would in great 

measure alleviate the dropout problem in the four year 
6 

soh.ooXtt* 



6.v♦.^.^«^ Prablemi ««f°rme Vleolcog 3kpl«»ta 

(Current Problems Accompanying the Heform cf Higher Education), 
Saveeni Sekretarljat sa Prosvetu 1 Kulturu (Federal Secretar- 
iat for Education and Culture), (Beogradi 1963), P. 27. 
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Itttroduction of the System of **I»evel8** 

Siace each level of inetruction was to provide terminal 
education, the introduction of first level studies required 
the revision of curricula and the reorganization of instruc- 
tion at the faculties* fhis reorganiaatior of the school 
program hecame a major stumhling hlocl:,^ and among special- 
ists in the field, lively discussions ensued In which dia- 
metrically opposed views were expressed. Some educators 
believed that if there is a system of colleges, it would 
not be necessary for faculties to train first level per- 
sonnel* Other educators argued the acceptance of the system 
and suggested that the problem could be solved by simply 
inverting the program of studies whereby practical training 
subjects would be given in the first two years and theoa^ 
in the last two*^ 

Acceptance of Sevel Studies 

Within a relatively short period of time, the system of 
level studies was accepted by a majority of Yugoslav faculties. 
Of the 93 faculties in the country { 1962/63 )y 51 adopted first 
level studies, 38 maintained the regular four-year program, 
and four faculties provided both programs. (See fable 20). 




'^Jbid., p. 29. 
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Table 20 — First -Level Stuclies, by Universities, 1962/63 



Universities 


Total 


First 

Level 


Undivided 

four-year 

program 


Offer both 
first level 
and undividi 
4-yr. progr 


Total 


93 


51 


38 


h 


Belgrade 


as 


20 


7 


1 


Hovi Sad 


7 


6 


1 


fW 


Zagreb 


26 




21 


1 


Ljubljana 


9 


9 


«» 


ee 


Sarajevo 


16 


7 


7 


2 


Skoplje 


7 


5 


2 


- 



SOURCE 1 Aktnelni Probletal Snrovoajenja Reforme Viaoltog 
Skolstva (Current Problems Acoompanyiag the Reform of 
Higher Bduoation), Savesni Sekretari^at «a Frosvetu 1 
Kulturu (Federal Seoretariat for Education and Cultxtre), 
(Beograd $ 1963), P* 33» 
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It* aecislon to reject or accept ievel studlea was made 

primarily by the unlveralty eentera. At the UniTereity of 
Ljubljana, all faculties accepted first level studies} at 
Belgrade Daiversity, 21 out of 27 faculties accepted level 
studies. At Zagreb Ohiverslty, only four out of 26 faoul-* 
ties accepted level studies. Midway between these two 
attitudes is the tTniversity of Sarajevo, which has an 
equal number of faculties with level studies and with the 
undivided program.® In 1963/64, seven of the 17 advanced 

schools and nine of the 14 art academies provided first 
level studies. ® 



g ^yrsltet Danas (Dhlvsreity Today), Zajednioa Jugosla- 
venehih Universlteta (Association of fugoslav Universities), 
1* (1965)# p* 27* 

%llipoyiej ^tudiesw op, p. 
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Some schools, after Inaugurating level stuaies,. later 
dropped the system. At a conference of civil engineering 
faculties in 1962, it was decided to drop first level 
studies* Similar action was taken by faculties of metal- 
urgy, mining and others* 

fhe following table shows that in 1962/63, all of the 
economic and natural science-math faculties had incorpora- 
ted first level studies, as did 22 of the 35 technical 
faculties (four had both programs ), and 7 of the 10 law fac- 
ulties* At the medical faculties, first lev^el studies had 
not been introduced, with the exception of the department of 
dentistry at the Medical faculty in l»^ubljana and at the 
pharmaceutical faculty in Belgrade* 

lOj^ was felt that the systematic preparation of engineers 
should follow a definite pattern, beginning with the acqui- 
sition of general knowledge and ending with speoiallssed 
training* ^he purpose of first level studies was to prepare 
students with specific knowledge* 5Jhis would be a reversal 
of the normal program* Also, it was felt that students, par- 
ticularly those who graduated from an academic high school, 
could not become expert enough in two years. Sourest B* S* 
Joint Publications Research Service. ^Reform in Higher Rdu- 
eaticn* ** Sociological Translations on East ern Rurope, Ho. 

237* JPRS Report Ho, 25,696, p. 60. (Iranslated from getoik a 
(1Jechnology}t Ho. 6, 1964, PP. 1003-1004. 
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Table 21 



Faculties, by 

Subject Areas, 1962/63 ^ 



Faculties 


Total 


First 

bevel 

Studies 


Undivided 
four -year 
program 


Offer both 
first level 
studies and 
undivided 
four-year 


Total 


93 


51 


38 


k 


Philosophy 


9 


5 




m 


Natural -Science 
Mathematics 


5 


5 


tua 


m 


haw 


10 


7 


3 


a* 


Foonomios 


10 


10 


«e 


m 


Medical — De nt i s t ry- 


rharmacy 


12 


2 


10 


m 


Agriculture - 
Fore^try- 
Veterinary 


12 


k 


8 


m 


Technical 


33^ 


18 


13 


k 



Mtuelttl Froblemi Sprevodienja l^efpyate Visekn| 
(Current Froblems Accompanying the Beform of 
Higher B<5ucatlon), aareanl Selcpetarljat sa Froavetu 1 



Kulturu (Federal Secretariat for Iducation and Culture), 
Beogradf 1963 ), p. 32* 
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Enrollments at the First I»evel 

In 1962/63, there were 56»692 students enrolled in the 
first semester at faculties, advanced schools and art acada- 
mies# Of this number two-thirds (or 37,007) were enrolled 
in first level studies, while the remaining third (or 19,688) 
were enrolled in the undivided four-year program* fhe 
universities in Sarajevo and Ljubljana registered the highest 
percentage of students in first level studies (87* C and 83.4 
respectively) while the University of Zagreb had the lowest 
with 20.2^. (See fable 22). 

First level studies are most developed at the faculties 
of economics where 94.7^ of the students are enrolled in 
the two-year course. Other faculties with a high percen- 
tage in first level studies are the agriculture and forestry 
faculties with 84*85^, and natural-science math with 76. 9?^, 
and the law faculties (including law-economlc» and political 
science) with 76.7^. (See fable 23)* 
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Aktuelnl Frobleml Sprovod.1eni a Reforme Yisokog Skolstva > 



op. Pit ., pp. 33-34. 
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Table 23 in Flrst-Sosiestar Studies 1962/63, 

by Types of Faculty 



Types of ^ in First ^ iu Undivided 

Faculties Level Studies k^yr. Program 



Philosophy and Philology 


33.2 


67.6 


Hatural-Science Mathematics 


76.9 


23.1 


Lav, La^^f-Bconomics, and 
Political Science 


76*7 


23.3 


Ecoaomlos 


9k*7 


5.3 


Medicine 


1.8« 


98.2 


Botttlstry 


0*0 


100. 0 


Pharmacy 


56*7 


W.3 


Agrieul tural , Agricultural - 
Forestry 


8lt..8 


15.2 


Forestry 


0.0 


100.0 


Foterinary and Bio^Technology 


26 


73.6 


Technical 


69»ll 


30.6 



'^Uenistry department of Medicine Faculty in Ljubljana 



SOUi^CiSJ Aktuelni Probleitti SprovodjenJa Refonae VlsolcoR 
Skoletva (Onrrent Problems Accompanying the Reform of 
Higher Education), Savesnl Sekretarljat sa Prosvetu i 
Kultoru {Federal Secretariat for Education and Culture), 



CBeogradj iu63), p. 36 * 
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Of the 37,007 students enrolled in first level studies 

at faculties^ advanced schools and art academies in 1962/63, 

29*9 per cent were in eoononiic faculties, 28*4 percent in 

technical faculties and 19*3 pc’? i*^ faculties* 

Almost half of all students enrolled in the undivided four 

year program in university faculties (45*6 per cent) were 

from the University of 2agreb, less than a third (28*7 per 

cent) from Belgrade University and the fewest from norl Sad 

University (3*1 per cent) and U;)uhljana University (3*6?4)* 

With regard to part**time students registered in the first 

semester of first level studies, there were 17,039 stu'leats, 

12 

or 46.1 per cent of the total ntimher of students* 

Results and Prohlems of Pii*st-I»evel Studies 

There has been considerable controversy concerning the 
nature and status of firet^level studies* While most 
those in higher education favor the multi*»levels system, 
a considerable niunber have voiced opposition to it and 
favor re-^establishlng the classical four-year program of 
studies* In addition, there is the q.udh't'loJ^ of whether the 
two-year colleges are truly recognised as being in the main 
stream of higher education* or whether they are on a parallel 
stream serving the economy with graduates who have had two 
years of higher training. The general consensus seems to be 
that it is still too early to evaluate first-level studios and 
that more time Is needed, both to perfect the system and to 
analyse it* 






^^Ibid.* 1^38* 
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XJH. f il’S‘fc**X6V€>X Sl^udXoSf S6V6X*€lX p^0lh)XG!!18 

have been encountered t 

(a) One of the baelc diffiouXtiee has been 
the Xack of agreement as to the type of graduate 
each institution was to produce* The estaot re-* 
<luirements of the soonox^y and social services were 
not known as no analyses had been made by economic 
organisations or public services as to the kind of 
trained personnel required* A knowledge of these 
requirements was necessary to adequately adapt 
school curricula and instruction. Programs were 
changed in some schools without regard to or con- 
sultation with industry and the economy. And in 
some cases f the levels program was introduced in 
places where it was not needed nor applicable. 

(b) There was a question as to whether all 
first level graduates would find a ready place in 
the economy. Some fields would not accept the first- 
level graduate (forestry* metalurgy). 

(c) The aceeptanoe of first-level studies rep- 
resented a radical reorganisation of studies at fac- 
ulties. In some oases* however* schools could not 
immediately adapt their programs or organised them 

in name only. There was a lack of material and finan- 
cial aid and some teachers and students opposed the 

program. Some felt it would have been wiser to in- 
troduce level studies on an sjrpsrimental basis and 

not to have forced the massive reorganization at uni- 
versities which was necessary with the introduction of 
third level study* 
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(d) Curricula ia some aclioole were over- 
loaded ; in other achools they were inade<iuate. 
It %vas difficult also to determine the subject 
matter and quantity of material to be included 
in a certain subject on the first level* In 
addition, there were problems in finding and 
preparing corresponding textbooks* teachers 
found there were differences in presenting 
certain materials in first level studies as 
opposed to the undivided program* 



Although the major purpose of first-level studies was 
to secure more rapidly and more efficiently needed personnel 
for industry, it was found that most first-level graduates, 
instead of entering the ranks of the employed, would con- 
tinue their education on the second level* (Shere was also 
a tendency for graduates of the colleges to continue with their 
education}* leasons for this were attributed to the fact that 
economic organizations were not prepared to take these gradu- 
ates, salaries were lower, and until 1063, first level gradu- 
ates were not granted shortened army service {one year in- 
stead of 18 months) as were graduates of colleges and second 
level studies. 



1 ^ 

^Ibid * * pp* 39-40. Sociological translations on Baatern 

Europe * Ko* 237, op* cit *. p. 59* 

^*lt is interesting to note that a significantly large num- 
ber of graduate engineers and other faculty graduates do not 
enter employment Immediately* Some await positions in larger 
cities or continue their education on the third level* Aktuelni 
^oblemi Sprovod.len^a E^forme Yisokog Skolstva * op* cit *7'''''pp*‘"”ll* 

42* I nr-rtiTrn 11- ■■r r-iii tt. ii i n , nii iiii -tiiinri irir - ' f 
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Ooatrary to the general trend in the oountrjj in which 
approximately 80 per cent of first level etudente continue 
their studies, only ten to fifteen per cent of the etudente 
in Marihor go on to the second level* 1?he reason for this 
is that level studies, there, were created in responee to 
local community needs* The Technical College in Marihor, 
which opened soon after the reform of 1960, was set up to 
secure and train workers for local industry* Its two-year 
course, however^ usually lasts three years* For those 
graduates who desire to transfer to faculties, it is possi- 
hle to do so without passing exams* Most of the students 
(88^) in the Technical College come from secondary techni- 
cal schools, eight per cent from the gymnasium and four per 
cent represent those without formal training* 

During the last five ysars» the evolution of first 
level studies in Marihor has been closely assooiated with 
the local industrieef and one cannot help hut he impressea 
hy the dynamic development of sehoole there* if any area le 
an example of what Tugoslav higher education is trying to 
accomplish through level studies, then,* this Is osrtainly 
one which would give ihe oheerver ineight into the **prao- 
tleal emphasle** pattern which is reoommended for higher 
education in answer to the shortoominge of the old elaesioal 
syetem* 
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fhere are also other results of first-level studies. 
Programs in the colleges and faculties tend to he the same* 
although colleges were organiaed to provide terminal pro- 
grams* However, efforts to ecjualize the quality i of instinic- 
tion at all schools of first level studies has been diffi- 
cult* 

There is a tendency of many colleges, soon after being 

established to grow into faculties or advanced schools, for 

example, the Higher Technical-Mechanical College in Sarajevo, 

founded in 1957 grew into the Advanced Technical Mechanical 

School^ the Technical-Mining College in Tuzli, founded in 

1957 » became the Advanced Technical-Mining School | the 

Teachers Vocational College in Bijeka, founded in If 55 be- 

oame in 19C2 the Advanced Industrial Pedagogical Sohoolf the 

College of Physical Education founded in 1956 in Ljubljana 

became in 1961/62 the Advanced School for Physical Bducationi 

and the Higher Pedagogical School (college) in Maribor, 

founded in 1960/61 became In 1962/63 the Pedagogical Academy 

15 

of university rank, offering two level studies. 



-‘H 



^^Ibld., pp. 47-48. 
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Passage from Piret to Second leirel Studies 

Conditions for the passage from first to second level 
studies vary among different schools. Some require the pass- 
ir^ of emams. others do not. In addition, some schools re- 
quire practical experience in a certain field. Belgrade 
University has taken the position that there should be no 
formal requirements unless limited by the capacity of the 
school. Althou^ all faculties recognise graduation from 
the two-year college, most require supplementary examina- 
tions in certain areas which may not have been adequately 
covered in the college curriculum. 

Second level Studies 

Shere is almost the same enrollment in third year 
Btudlee (the second level) under the levels system as la 

the undivided four-year program. In 1962/63, these per- 

e and 52*5 o«nt r«ap«otiv«ly* 

o«ntage» were 47*5 cenii y 

fable 24 shows the enrollment by varloua types of schools 
and according to full and part-time students. 



^^Ibid.. p. 49. 
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AttOoa^MinTlB* ths Reform of Hl^ar Sdueetion), Sarexnl Seerotarijat ca Proavotu I 
Kulturu (Fadaral Saeretarlat for Education and Oaltura), (Beograd: 1963), p. 51 
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Problems of tbe Second level 



SDbere ie a need to coordinate programe of second level 

studies In both the divided and undivided system of studies# 

ii-n important problem is also the coordination of textbooks. 

With regard to first level studiesf the question has been 

raised that if these are geared primarily to train students 

for immediate entrance into industry,, then there would be 

a problem of providing students for further study on the 

17 

second level# 

Post-(Jraduate, or tPhird levsl> Study 

Poat-graduate,^ or third level, study at faculties, ad-* 
vanoed schools and art academies was introduced by the I960 
law on Pacultles and Universities. Prior to that time, un- 
systematic attempts were mads to organise specialised courses 
for university graduates* 2!he8S Included short preparatory 
courses for specialisation study for those leading toward the 
doctorate* fhe duration of these courses ranged from a few 
weeks to one or two years# Ontll I960, specialised instrue** 
tion remained, on the whole, unregulated# neither republican 
laws nor tmlverslty statutes contained provisions as to 

methods or duration of study, enrollment or other questions 

18 

conosrned with post-graduate work# 

. pp. 51-52. 

18«Po,t-»raduat# Study," Yugoslav Suinray. Yol. Yll, no. 
^5, Bslgradsi federal Seoretariat of Information, April- 
June 1^66, p» 
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!l?hlrd-level studies are offered bjr faculties# advanced 

schools# art academies and certain independent institutions* 

All faculties are entitled to introduce this type of study# 

18 

while other institutions must he authorised hy law* 

According to the General Law on Mucation^^ (See Appen- 
dix A)^ which was passed in 1964# all parsons who have com- 
pleted second level studies at faculties# advanced schools# 
and art academies, and who meet other conditions for en- 
rollment prescribed hy the statute of the individual insti- 
tutions of higher education# may enroll in third level 
studies, the conditions for enrollment vary considerahlyi 
some institutions re<iuire only a graduate’s diploma while 
others require experience# supplementary or entrance exami- 
nations# a specific level of achievement in previoue study, 
knowledge of foreign languages# or a comhinatlon of these* 
the general consensus is that enrollment in third level 

studies should not he sutomatic hut should he more strict 

21 

and dependent on certain specific conditions* 



^^filipovic# Studies * op* clt* # p* 17* 

^^ths I960 Oeneral Law on Paculties and Universities was 



repealed In the procsss of adjusting legislation to the new 
Oonstltutlon* the amended Oeneral Law on Bducation, enacted 
in 1964# contains only general provialons on poet-graduate 
studies* 



20 



Yugoslav Survey * no. 25# OP» git * » p* 3645* 



21 



^Ihid* 
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Types of Post-Oraduate Study Ixoludiiig the Doctorate 

Post-graduate studies are of two types s scientific re- 
search leading toward the Master’s Degree, and advanced pro- 
fessional training or 3peoialization» These two courses of 

study rank equally and grant those completing them the aca- 

oo 

dcmic title of **master** and "specialist’’, respectively;. 

In practice, however,, there is a tendency among university 
faculties to give greater significance to the Master’s Be** 
gree and more candidates enroll in this course# According 
to the General haw on Bducationr it is the Master’s Degree[> 
not the specialization course, that is required as a con- 
dition for further study for a Doctor of Science Degree* In 
addition* certain positions at institutions of higher edu- 
cation (for example, that of a docent) require a Master’s 
Degree# 

The purpose of the Master’s Degree is to introduce stu- 
dents to the problems and methods of research in a specific 
field of science and learning, to provide them with the op- 
portunity to engage in extensive study, and to enable them to 
acquaint themeelves with the latest achievements in their field 
of science# Speoializaticn, on the other hand, is an advanced 
course which provides both theoretical and practical training 
in a specific branch or field of science and is designed to 
acquaint the student with modern technology and to enable him 
to deal with problems which may arise In practice* 

». 3644. . 

PP- 3647-3648. 
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IhUB, while the Master's Begree Is designed to give a 
candidate deeper theoretical Imowledge and to familiarize 
him with methods of scientific work^ the purpose of spec 
isation is to intorduce students to those areas which will 
enhance their efficiency in the performance of their ocou- 
24 

patione. ^ 



Bevalojuaent of 5hird Iievol Studtee 



Since the introduction of third-level studies in I960, 
the number of schools providing post-graduate instruction has 
grown steadily. In the 1962/63 school year, this instruction 
was organized in 59 out of 125 schools of higher learning. 

By 1964/65, the number had grown to 53 out of 125 institu- 

tionsm fable 25)* 

Out of the 45 university faculties which in 1964A5 pvO"* 
vided post-graduate instruction, 16 were in Belgrade and 14 
in Zagreb. At other uaiveraltles, only a smaU number of 
faeultlea offered post-graduate studies (seven at BJubliana 
ttoiverelty, five in Sarajevo, one in Skoplje, and two in 

Hovi Sad)* 

in addition to university faoulties. post-graduate In- 
struetlon was provided at three advanced sahools (Advanced 
School of Bhyeical Sduoaticn in Belgrade, Advanced School of 
Political science in Belgrade and XJublJana), four art acade- 
mies (the Academy of/A?te‘’ln Belgrade and Zagreb, the Academy 

of Music in Belgrade, and ths Academy of Applied Arts in Bel- 
grade), and the Tugoslav Institute for Economic Research la 

Belgrade. 

, p* 5644* 41«o> Pilipovi^, " StudieB t on* cil*f p* 1^* 

25T«goelav Survey. Ho. 25, «tt 3645-3 46. 
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Out of the 53 institutions which provided post-graduate 
studies in 1964/65| oouroes leading toward the Master Vs degree 
were offered In 49 schools (45 faculties# 3 advanced schools 
and one researoh institute and instruction for speoial- 
isation at 12 institutions (8 faculties and 4 art academies)# 
Four institutions (art academiss) provided instruction ex- 
clusively for specialisation# and eight schools provided 
for both the Master’s Degree and specialisation#^^ 

With regard to fields of study, post-graduats work is 
most developed in the areas of the natural and social 
eolenoes# yollowing next in order aro the agricultural- 
forestry-veterinary sciences# technical science# medical 
science and srt#^’ As to the offering of various areas 
of study, the Master’s Degree program has ths greatest 
number (246 out of 279 )i while 33 different suhiect fields 
of study are offered in the specialisation course. 

Duration of third level Studies 




According to the Oensral law on Education# third level 
studies must last at least one year# In practice# however, 
instruction for ths Master’s Degree usually lasts 4 semes- 
ters and for spsoiallsation# from 2 to 3 semesters end in 
exceptional casts to as many as 8 ssmestsrs*^^ the prevail- 
ing view is that the Master’s Dtipfes course should last at 



least 4 ssmssters# and specialisation for at least 2 to 3 



ssmsstsrs# 



*» 



27 



Xhid 






28 

29 



Ihid # 






'Ibid , 






p. 3646. 

p. 3647. 
P. 3644. 
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She form of post>gradUBte sutdlos Tariee In different 

eohoole. In aome casee, the third level la elmply the ex- 

teneion of the aecond lerel in whloh etudlee laat 5 to 6 

yeare. la this way, eeoond level etudlee are being lengthened 
instead of shortened* 

Beeanae of the great variation in the length and type 
of couraee in poat-graduate atudy in different eohoole, the 
queation hae been raieed whether eaoh faculty ehould actually 
determine Ita own program or whether it ahonld be the aeme 
at all faoultiee of the aame unlvereity, 

Studente in Shird level Studlea 



In the 1564/65 eehool year, there were 5,546 atudente 

of which were women) enrolled in poet-graduate etudlea, 

an increaee of 24. 3J« over the 1962/63 eehool year. By far the 

largeet number (93.7S<) were etudying for the Heater* a Degree 

and moat of theae were enrolled la unlvereity faeultlee. At 

the advanced echoola there were only 99 etudente— all on the 

Heater a Degree program, and at the art aoademlea only 7S 

atudente, all talcing the apeclalleatiOB oourae. (See Sable 
26). 



Of the total number of atudente enrolled la the Heater* a 
program (3,326), 1,431, or 455(, were from the field of aoelal 
eoienoe. Of thoae enrolled In the apeelallaatioa oouraea (220), 
101, or 46K, w ere from the field of medicine and pharmacology.’* 




SD» hi*.. PP.67. 



»o. i5, PB, 01^. . p. 3648. 
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In tli« sonial sciencast tha largast number of post-- 
graduate students were enrolled in the field of law* With 
regard to the teehnical 8cience8» the largest number of post- 
graduate students were enrolled in the electrical engineering 
and technological faculties and the smallest number were en- 
rolled in the faculties of architecture.^^ 

Of the 2*S54 students enrolled in third level studies 
in 1962/63# 2>384 were employed* Of these 996 were assistant 
professors or assooiates in faculties, and 1,391 were from 
industry and other organi^sations* One-sixth, or 467 of 
those enrolled in third level studies were full-time students* 

Completion of foet-Oraduate Studies 

Wrom I960 when third-level studies were first Intro- 
duoed, until the end of 1964> a total of 557 persons oom- 
pleted post-graduate etudies* Of these, 451 obtained a 
Master* s Degree and 106 the rank of Specialist* (See fable 
27). t% i^964, Master *s and Speolaliet Degrees were con- 
ferred upon 294 candidatee i^ile in 1962 only 98 graduates 
obtained ths> degrees* 



%% 

3uiry»y. Bo. 25, op. elt .. p. 3649, 

BroMoal BpyOToafoirf* Bof or*« nooko« Skolotw. 
op. Pit. . p. 70. 

^ ^IttgoataT SupToy . Ho. 25, op. clt .. p, 3650. 
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Table 27-»-Huab«r of Students 0o»pletlag Post*ai*sdusts Study 
by fyps of Insti'uction, 1961*1964 





Kastar^s Bagraa 
Xui^ar $ 


Spacialisation 

Hiosbar 


Total 


45i 


loe.o 


106 


100.0 


Sooial soianoas 


162 


35.9 


4 


i|.»0 


natural scisnoaa 


135 


30.0 


9 


7.1 


agrloultura, for* 
astry, oad ratari* 
nary soianoa 


la 

69 


15.3 


20 


20.0 


Kadieina and 
phamaaology 


17 


3.8 


26 


24*6 


Taehniaal 

aoianaas 


59 


13.0 


m 


aa 


Ifusio 


9 


2.0 


16 


15.0 


Srapbia arts 


- 


a* 


31 


29.3 



SOtmoIt *Fost-arsdusts Study,*" Yufltoslsy 8uyw » ?oi* ?2I, 
no« 25* (Bslgfsdsi Ftdsrsl Sserstsrist of IDsiforsistleu, 
ApriX^Smxtt 1966), p, 3651. 
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In the period from 19631 to 1964» the largest number 
of Master’s Degrees were awarded to graduates of the natural 
science-math faculties and faculties of economics* In re- 
lation to the number of students enrolled^ the lowest num** 
ber of Master’s Degrees (3) were awarded by the I»aw Faculty 
in Belgrade* 3?he largest number of Specialist Degrees were 
awarded by the medical and veterinary faculties* fhese 
were followed by the art academies, particularly academies 

of graphic arts» where specialisation is the only type of 

3$ 

post-graduate study* 



Financial Aid for Students 



Almost half ( AT* 3 per cent) of the students in post- 
graduate study in 1964/65 received scholarships or a salary 
in the form of a echolarshlp* fhe post-graduate etudy 
eoholarshipe are granted mainly by the institutions or or- 
ganisations from which a student comes or In which 
he will later worh following the completion of studies. 

Some university facultiee have introduced special scholar- 
ships for talented students* At most of the faculties, 
post-graduats students can also avail themselves of crsdlts 
(types of loans) granted by these Inetltutione*^^ 



^ ^Ibid. t pp. 3650-3651. 
^‘^Ibtd** p. 3649. 



leaoherg of level Studies 

the 1964/65 school year, a total of 1 1715 ♦ 

Pspovidea post-eraduati. i teachers 

«J?aauate Instruction. Of these. 775 .... 

university professors, tea 

2815 « . 56 «ulor lecturers. 

latee and 394 other scholars (of whoa 170 wer. 

from research institutes) Tn 

»i;xtutes;. In general, there is a laov 

teachers in third level 

acoeeeary to call in ** ^ *>eooae 

to -uppleaent th * or .„m.nt erpert, 

"uPP-i^OBcnt the teaching staff. 5® 

Oat Of the total nuaber of teachers charged with 
eraduate Instruction. 1,125 or 77 per c. t * 

* th. higher educational Institution offering third 
loTcl etudlee. While «t - o^^^rtng third 

...« 1. a..,. *•““» 

.,»1* ,V ~ .r» ... 

xacuxty*, th^re W8X*« « mimitAWk * 

froa other instltutio e .. **“’****' 

■1« pr.t. * t. ^ 

•1* professcre and one docent were fr«» 

26 professors, 4 docents a d 1 

•titutions. 39 t“* 




•22s-£il"* PP. 75-74. 

’%I2fllatSuESate Ho. 25. PP. cit .. p. 



Skoletn^ P 



3651-3652. 



■r#«H V. 
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Coordination of Post Graduata Studiea 

beat reaulta in tha organlaation of poat-gradnat. 
a udlea were aohleTed whan Instruotion was carried out on 
th. baala of broad eooparation batwaan the univeralttea and 
other inatltutiona. Ihia cooperation included the aaohanga 
of profeaeora, mutual utiliaation of aqulpment and other 
faclltttae, the pooling of financial funda and the recruit- 
ing of emtnant experts from industry and other field,. 

Inatitutione of higher education have recently en- 
phasieed the need for closer cooperation among allied fac- 
ulties. both in organising and cariying out post-graduate 
iastruotton. fhus far, most faculties hay, not as yet 
•atabllshed such cooperation the laok of which has led to 
wjoh unnecessary duplication of Instruction. It is ex- 
psoted however, that associations of related faculties, 

both between and within repuhllcs, would contribute to the 
•atpanslon of tliio oooperatloaa 

Shird-level Examinations and Sequirements 



During the post-graduate course of study, the candidate 
1. srpeoted to complete the r,ee«.ch program a.slgned to him, 
to pass an oral examination, and to defend his Haster’s thesis 
or specialtsatlon paper. At the oral examination, the o«»di. 
date must give evidence of his knowledge of the euhjects in- 
cluded in his program of studies and of the problem, and re- 
aiotttodo in the selected hrsach or dleclpliae. 



» P* 3w52a 
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Candidates are examined by a commission composed of at 

least three senior staff members* * After passing the oral 

exeminationt the candidate submits his thesis or speciallza-- 

tion paper which is examined and appraised by a conmaission 

of at least two professors appointed by the 1*8001 ty Board 

concerned. If the thesis is appro’red, the candidate must 

defend it before a commission composed of at least three 
41 

professors.^ 

Examinations during the course of third lereX studies 
differ widely among the various faculties. In some cases». 
examinations consist of all subjects a candidate has takent 
while others cover only selected subjects. Some schools 
give examinations Immediately following the oompletion of 
each subject# others give examinations at the end of the 
first year# and some schools give examinations at the end 
of the second year. At some faculties there are no exami- 
nations during the course of study#, but only the final ex- 
amination for the Master’s Bsgres.^^ 

^^mipovic, , Studies. 00 . Pit ., p. 18* Also fillpovic# 

giahsr Education yuaoslavia» P* ^5. 

S*. iToint fublieatlons Heseareh Ssrvlct. «fhird Isvel 
of Instruction in lugoslav Cnlversitiss* ” Sociological 

*p-pijinftifttioas cn Eastern Europe . Eo. 178. .TKIS Esport Eo* 

20# 907# p. 22. (franslated from aisdista CBoints of 71ew)t 
Eo. 3#. 1963, PP. 54-68.) 



Mvanced Professional draining 

In addition to the regular program of third-^level 
studies leading to an advanced degree^ a nuaher of faouX«* 
ties have organised short and long courses (usually from 
several weeks to several months in din^ation) for the ad- 
vanced professional training of first and second level 
graduates# fhe aim of these courses is to acquaint the 
student with the latest achievements and methods in his 
particular fields to train him to apply new techniques^ and 
to raise his overall efficiency#. 

lynder the supervlslcn of the faculty eonoerned» ad- 
vanced professional training is offersd in factory depart- 
ments (for engineers}* at medical centers which provide 
good faoiltties and equipment (for physicians^ dentists and 
pharmacists), at large agricultural farms (for agricultural- 
ists and veterinarians )> at faculties themselves, or In 
their affiliated institutions#^^ 



Prohlsas of 2hird I»evsl Study 



Although post-graduate study, In theory, should he 
seminar-llks, with students heing referred to specialised 
reference literature, in practice it hae been frequently re- 
duced to the continuation of regular university etudiee# fhie 

has been due to lack of appropriate oonditlone for post-gradu- 
ate study at individual faculties t lack of personal contacts 

between candidates and teachers} lack of teactst inadequate rs- 

finances for engaging experts 

from Other institutions} and in some cases because students 
are not fully qualified for such etudiee# 






Studies # OP# Git# # p# 18# 
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Beoauae third-level atudlea have not Been fully developed, 
post-graduate work has often been reduoed to sass sohoollng 
with large numbers of students enrolling and very few com- 
pleting their studies* One-third of the students drop out 
between the first and second year.^^ fhese studies, there- 
fore, seem to furnish eupplementary training, but do not 
produce research workers. 

The rules governing third-level studies are not uniform 
and sometimes differ even at faculties belonging to the saioi 
university* In addition, there is a lack of financial 
support for poet-graduate studies* It has been suggested 
that all interested parties participate in the financing of 
theee studies— the federation, the republics, the foimders of 
schools and interested economic organisatione* 



* 



8u3fTW. Xo. 25* oi>. olt .. pp. 3S43 mad 3S49> 
*®ftXlpOTle» 81«h*y Bducatioa ta TagaalaYia. *a. clt .. 

P. 25. 

*^A3cttt«lnl PaohltM t 8proTod.l«nJ* R*foiM* TfoltoK atol«tr«. 
ftp, olt .. p. 75. 

erJc 



Although third lev#l etudi«» have hetu developing rapidly^ 
the following prohlema need careful study t Broader coopera- 
tion among related faoultieoi more preelae regulation of in- 
dividual types of Study j adoption of uniform criteria for ad- 
mission of candidates and for appointing teaching staffi the 
"troduction of part-time studiesi securing adequate finan- 
cial aesistance^ and providing sufficient clarity to dis- 
tinguish instruction which is disigned for advanced profee- 
sicnal training from that which is designed for acquiring 
an academic degree«^^ 



^'^fillpovic# atudiee. op« oit ,^ p* 4B. Alsot tr.S. Joint 
Btthlloationa Eesearch Service* *»?ooational Education and the 
Implementation of the Hew Conceptions about Advanced Sohools*** 
SoololQgioa:^ frantXations on Ititern guropt * Bo# 

Beport to* 15# 648# p# 55« (franslated from Broduktlvnost 
(Productivity) I to. IP, 19dl, p. 809-8P4*) 
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Professional titles and Aeademio Bsgrsea 

The I*w on Professional Titles and Academic Degrees, 
passed on April 11, 1965, regulates titles and degrees of 
persons who have completed the first, second, and third 
levels of instruction. The liaw does not include the Doe*» 
torate of Soience, which is considered a scientific and not 
an academic degree. Also excluded from the new 3iaw are the 
military echools and art academies. The latter neither con-** 
fer profeseional titles nor aeademio degress. 



' ! ^ 



4S 

^D.S. d^cint Ptthllcatioas Eesearoh Service, **Profeieional 
Titles and Academic Degrees. •* Scciolosical Translations on 
laitsrn Surope i Do, 169. JP»3 Deport Do. 21,881, p. 10, 
(Translated from jlugoslovenekl Pregle^ (Yugoslav leview)t 
Do. 7-8, 1963, p, 51T-318,) 

4 




Prior to the new I»aw^ graduated from various faculties 
in Tugoelavla automatically received academic degrees, fhese 
were not governed hy any regulationst^ and In conferring the®f 
faculties were guided by tradition* Ho academic degrees 
were^awarded by the faculties of philosophy, natural sciences, 
law, ^economics or the art academies. Other faculties awarded 
the following degrees t feohnlcal faoultles--»‘engineer*» with 
the addition of the special branch {architectural, geodedlc, 
civil, machine engineer, etc. agricultural faoulty---«agrl- 
cultural engineer^r forestry faculty-**»forestry engine«r»*f 
veterinary faculty^-^ ♦‘veterinary surgeon^i medical faculty^ 
“doctor of mediclne“t faculty of dentistry---**doctor of den- 
tistry**f pharmaceutical faculty— "graduate pharmacist" (Bel- 
grade) and "aaeter of pharmacy" (Zagreb), fhese academic 
degrees wsre relatively the same in similar faculties 
throughout ths countiy*^^ 



^^Prlor to the Second World tar, graduates from law fac- 
ulties in Zagreb and Bjubl^ana could attain the Bootor of 
Baw Begree after paselng a rigorous examination. 

^^"Professional Qualificatione and Academic Begrees," 
I^os:^av aurvfy, Vol. ?, no. 16, Belgrade^ federal Sec- 
retariat for Inf oarmstlott, ^anuary-harch 1S64, p. 2317. 
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In recent years various advanced technical schools began 
to confer academic degrees* In addition» Individual faoul-* 
ties and even some two-year colleges began to confer academic 
degrees on students who had completed the first level of 
studies (plant engineer, plant technician# etc* )• Academic 
degrees were written in an obvious position before the name 
in short form (*eng. **dr. *)* 

With the reform of higher education in IfSO# the need 
was felt to systematise the names of degrees conferred by 
various faculties and colleges throughout the country and to 
make it possible to immediately distinguish those persons 
with lower ^ualifioations from those with higher qualifica- 
tions* Upon this basis the law of April 11, 1$65 was 
adopted. 

fhe I»aw provides that every person who has earned a di- 
ploma upon suocessful completion of first or second level 
studies is entitled to a professional title. Bvery person 
who has received a diploma upon completion of third level 
studies in institutions authorised to conduct such studies is 
entitled to an academic degree* fhese rights apply only to 
those who have oompleted their studies while in residence at 
their school# and does not apply to persons who have obtained 
qualifications through special courses and examinations* fhs 
title or degree attained is shown on the diploma* 

. p. an? and 2318. 

Joint fublications Heseareh Service* **Iair on Profes- 
sional fitles and Academic Degrees*** Sooiologjoal fransla- 
tions on Eastern Europe# Eo. JPRS Eeport Eo* 20#36S* p* 

22-23* (Translated from leva Adminlstraciia (Eew Administra- 
tion)! Ho# 3-4* 1963» P# 2S6-2T4* 



liaw on Pi*ofe6sional 5?itles and Academic Degrees pre- 
scribes only the titles for the basic divisions or group of 
studies at university faculties and other higher schools^ 

All other titles are regulated by the people’s republics and 
must oe wtuiVxn bhe framework of the said basic categories of 
prof essional titles* 

fhe new law abolishes all previous academic degrees 
and titles^ as titles (with the exception of the Doctorate 
of Science), and Introduces professional titles which must be 
written after the last name*^^ IJhe titles must never pre** 
cede the name as a scolaX title and there are no recognised 
short forms (for example ”eng. **)#^* tlfhe Doctorate of 
Science is an exception and may precede the holder’s name 

eg 

either written out in full or abbreviated.^ 



. pp. 21-22. 

Joint Julilioationa Be.eoroh SevTle.. •Profe»«lon*l 
fiiles and Academic Degrees,** loe. cit . 

^ ^fugoslav Survey . Ho* 16, op* oit ** p. 231S* 

^^D*S* iToint Publications Eesearch Service. ”Iiaw on 



Professional fitles and Academic Degrees,* op*, cit * * p* 24* 
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Professional titles are now uniform and Identloal for 
all faculties^ advanoed schools and colleges throughout the 
country and denote the degree of training attained for a 
particular occupation or profession* titles rafy only In 
the defining of the specialty* department or branch of train* 
ing. fhusr those who graduate from a teaching faculty acquire 
the professional title of "teacher** {or professor)* to 
this, the ma^or may be added (teacher of mathematics, teacher 
of geography, etc* )• those who graduate from the faculty of 
mechanical engineering acquire the title of "graduate mechaa* 
leal engineer** to this may be added the specialty** "gradu- 
ate mechanical engineer for thermotechnolcgy"*^’^ for those 
who complete post-graduate studies, the professional title 
is "graduate ciril engineer, speolallet in **.*”, ete#^^ 
the law provides for 11 categories of professional 
titles $ three of these include schools of social sciences 
(education, law, economics )| thres more categories include 
the school of msdical sciences {medicine, dentistry, phara- 
acy)f another three include the schools of forestry, agri- 
culture and voter iaary mediolnei and the remaining two 
categories include eohools of the engineering soiences.^^ 



^oint Publications Besearch Service* "Profeeeional 
titles and Academic Begrees, " loc* cit* 



^ %ugoslav Survey > Ko* 16, Icc* cit . 
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tT*S. d^olttt Publications Besearch Service, "law on Pro- 
fessional titles and Academic Begrees, " loc* cit* 



2?]b.eee categories end their titles are as tfollowsj 

Mttcatlon > In the departments of certain teaching 
faculties (philology, philoaophy-hiotory, philosophy, natural 
science-math, or engineering), in hiotechnical faculties, or 
at corresponding advanced schools and colleges which train 
teachers, those who complete the first level of studies 
acquire the professional title of *»teacher'». Completion of 
second level studies give© the right to the title of «pro- 
fessor** following each title the field of epeeialiaation 
is added (i.e# *»teacher of physics** or professor of history**)* 
In addition to the graduates of schools of education, all 
other persons who are employed as teachers in schools 
(economists, lawyers, engineers), regardless of their aca- 
demic preparation, may have these titles as designations 
of their occupation* 

(a) Urn* At faculties of law, or la the law division 
of law-economics faculties, or at corresponding advanced 
schools and colleges, the first level of studies gives the 
right to the qualification of **lawyer*** Completion of second 

level confers the title of "graduate lawyer*** 

(5) Economics * At faculties of economics, or economic 
divisions of law— economic faculties, and at corresponding 
advanced schools and colleges, the first level title is 
"economist**, and the second level title is "graduate eco- 



nomist"* 
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medical faculties or medical training 
colleges, the first level qualification is **senior medical 
technician** or **senior medical nurse** • fhe second level 
qualification is **physician**. tfhe earlier title of **Boctor 
of Medicine**has been discontinued. Since curricula in 
medical faculties are not divided into level studies, 
titles for the first level are reserved exclusively for 
graduates of the colleges. Because the new law does not 
cancel or revoke earlier academic degrees, graduates who 
have held the title of “Doctor of Medicine** may still re- 
tain it, hut it must he written following the holder’s 
name as a professional title only, and not before the name 
as a social title. 

(5) Dentistry . At faculties of dentistry, dental 
departments of medical faculties, or medical training 
colleges, the two qualifications are **senior dental tech- 
nician** and “dental physician**, fhe latter title replaces 
the earlier “Doctor of Dentistry*** 

Hiarmacy . Dpon completion of first-level studies 
in pharmaceutical faculties,, the title of “senior pharma- 
ceutical technician** is given* !fhe title following second- 
level studies is ’♦graduate pharmacist**. At present, there 
are no colleges of pharmacy. 

Agriculture . Agricultural faculties, agricul- 
tural departments of hioteehnioaX faculties or agricultural 
forestry faculties, and corresponding advanced sohoole and 
colleges confer the qualification of “agricultural engineer*, 

t 

and “graduate agricultural engineer “• In both caees, the 
branch qualification may he added. 
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^orestr.y » Ai; faculties of forestry, and in the 
forestry departments of the hiotechnical and agricultural- 
forestry faculties, the first-level qualification Is ^forestry 
engineer” I the second level title is "graduate forestry en- 
gineer”* fhe hranoh of specialization may he added where 
necessary* 

(5) Veterinary * Upon completion of first-level studies 
in veterinary faculties, the title of "veterinary surgeon" 
is givenj the second-level title is "graduate veterinary 
surgeon"* 

(10) Engineering * In the civil engineering, archi- 
tectural, machine and other branches of the faculties of en- 

f, 

gineering and in corresponding advanced schools and colleges, 
the lower level qualification is 1 "engineer" (machine engineer, 
architectural engineer, etc.), wliile the upper level qualifi- 
cation is "graduate engineer" (graduate machine engineer). 

* 

{ 

At both levels, the special bra4oh may be added (graduate 
machine engineer for hydraulic eigineering). 

(11) Tranecort * At the faculties of traffic and trane- 

port engineering, and at corresponding colleges, the two 

qualifications are "transport engineer" and "graduate trans- 

60 

port engineer"*. I^he branch qualification may be added* 



^^*3*. Joint Publloatioas Research Service* "law on 
Professional titles and Academic Degrees," op* oit «* pp* 25 
and 26* Alsoi yugqalav Survey * Ho* 16, qp* Cit * * pp;.2319- 
2520 * 
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Aoad«mlo Degrees 

'there are only two academic degrees other than the Doc** 
toratet ”Maeter** and "Specialist”# The degree is written 
following a holder’s namej the branch in which it was at- 
tained is also shown#^ Various post-graduate courses providing 
instruction for professional improvement do not entitle those 
attending to any academic degree* 

The Daw on Professional Titles and Academic Degrees is 
not retroactive unless it is to the interest of the indivi- 
dual concerned# All persons who graduated previously are 
entitled to professional qualifications or academic degrees 
even though such qualifications or degrees were not entered 
upon their diplomas as all now must he# 

former titles or academic degrees must now he written 
following the holder’s name# Individuals who formerly at- 
tained the right to the qualification of Doctor of Medicinet 
Doctor of Dentlstryi Engineer of Economy^ or Master of Phar- 
macy may continue to hold these titles hut they must he 
written after the persons name# 

Professional qualification or academic degrees attained 

abroad must he accredited according to procedures established 

61 

in regulations of the federal Executive Council#® 



^ ^ymtoslav Survey # lo# 16, op# c^t » « p. 2520# 
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Ihe Boctor»s Degree 

^ with the introduotlon of third-lerel studies, the Doc- 
tor's Degree and conditions for obtaining it hare changed, 
OrlglnaUy, the doctorate could be obtained by any person 
possessing a university degree who passed the oral examina- 
tion and successfully defended his thesis. Ihe aim of the 
aoctorate had been primarily to introduce students to sci- 
entific or scholarly research. Shis task, under the new 
system, has been taken over by third-lerel studies leading 
toward the master's degree. He* conditions hare be«» estab- 
lished for acquiring the doctorate. 

®he Doctorate of Sciences mjy be earned by oltlaens 
Who hare completed instruction at the second-lerel and hare 
published appropriate scientific for scholarly work, or hare 
gained distinction In their professional wo,h. She Doctorate 
also may be earned by citizens w^e hare earned the Jta.ter'a 
and hare proved by their tfork to be capable of inde- 
pendent scientific rese«.ch. In addition, all o«ididates 
for the doctorate must submit and snoeessfully defend a 
thesis. An oral examination 1. no longer required.®® 






Reform of Higher Bduoatlon, « 

i.Se,L&niip£ ; /ftM 

elarla ./n. <= «- v. 



6. See Aleoi "Reform of Higher Bduoatlon, « jh«o- 

(Belgrade. Jugosiarlja. July-S.ptember i960), rol 
1. no. 2, p. 254. 









A oondldate for a doctor * b degree must submit his ap- 
plication to the faculty concerned and certify that he has 
completed second level studies* Ihe application should con- 
tain a statement of the subject of the proposed thesis and 
the problems with which it will be concerned* d?he Faculty 
Boards upon recommendation of a special committee selected 
for that purpose I decides whether or not to approve the pro- 
posed thesis subject* If the subject is approved, the can- 
didate is assigned to a chairman appointed by the faculty 
Board* fhe chairman will direct and assist the candidate 
with his research* 

!The thesis is defended in public, fhe eacaminers test 
whether the candidate has done his work Independently and 
whether his conolusions are oorreot and valid. Most facul- 
tlee allow tansuocessful candidates to register a thesis 
dealing with another aspect of the same or some related sub- 
ject* If the candidate fails oe the second attempt, he ie 
no longer eligible to submit a thesis in that field of 
learning* 

!the doctor’s degree is conferred by the rector of the 

university, in the presence of the dean of the faculty and 

members of the commiseion before whom the thesis was defended 

from 1945 to 1965, doctor’s degrees were awarded to ^334 

persons, or an average of 123 yearly. In recent years, the 

yearly average has increased (264 in 1962, 269 In 1963, and 
513 in 1964)*^^ 

^^iiioQvio. Higher Sduoatlon in Yugoslayla * op* Oit*, p* 
^^ilipovio, StudieiA _ op* clt* , pp* 21-22* 
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Doctor’s dsgrees may De awarded t>y achools offering 
® third level studies, these iaolude faculties and advanced 

schools. Such powers have act as yet heea granted to inde- 
pendent research institutions. At faculties of theology 
(Orthodox in Belgrade, Catholic in Zagreb and ljubljana) 
doctor’s degrees are granted by special regulations which 
are prescribed by the religious bodies concerned. 

Doctor’s degrees obtained at foreign universities are 
subject to verification in fugoelavia according to regulations 
prescribed by the Federal Executive Council. 

Honorary Boctor*« Dogroe® 

(the universities in Tugoslavia also grant honorary doc- 
tor’s degrees. Ihese are conferred upon persons who have aad. 
substantial oontrlbutione to learning, advanced scientifio 
thought by their work, and who have contributed to the pro- 
gress Of science or social progress in general. Honorary 
doctor’s degrees are granted in all areas in which the doc- 
tor’s degree is acquired by the thesis. Honorary degrees 
nay also be awarded without specification of subject, 
tor’s Degrees •Honous Causae" my be awarded by Togoslav 
universities to foreign oitisens. 



^^ Ibid . . p. 21« 
p. 22. 
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Research 

Orer the past twenty years, a wide network of research 
institutions has heen developed in tugoslawla which employs 
more than 8,000 scientists and researchers. In 1963, there 
were 277 research institutes, 109 of which were engage 
mathe««tical and technological research, 95 in hiologlcal 
research and 73 in research in the social Bclencee. 5he 
major scientific branches of study Include nuclear energy, 
electronics, automation, modern biology, utilisation of 

resource* and construction engineering. 

An international laboratory for research into neuro- 
physiology, the first of its kind in th. Mediterranean area, 
was established in 1966 in Kotor, a Tugoslav port on the 
I southern coast of the Adriatic Sea. Scientists from the 

Rnited States, the Sowlet Union and other European and Mid- 
dle Eastern countries will work in the new laboratory w 
will study the nervous system, molecular biology, and cell 
functions. She new laboratory is attached to the Kotor 
Institute for Marine Biology. Scientific institutions in 
the united States, whose staff are interested in th. work 
Of the laboratory, will aid in purchasing necessary equip- 
ment and instruments.®® 

68,g„earclT Institutes and Sheir Achievement, • 

from Revig. (a^gos^sv Monthly MagasinR), (Bso- 

grads October 1964)# PP» ^^2. 

69«An International laboratory for Research into neuro- 
physiology Has Been Established at Kotor,- Tugoslay g sw . 
t».,netin. IT (Kebruary 1966i p. 6. 
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There are three types of university and faculty research 
institutions^ Independent institutes of the universities » 
independent institutes of the faculties j and internal in*^ 
stitutes of the faculties# The faculty institutes^ both in- 
dependent and internal# are primarily limited to the narrower 
fields of science covered by the school program# The uni- 
versity research institutes are wider in scope and cover 

the program of several faculties* 

Approximately half of the university and faculty research 
institutes are founded in conjunction with extra-mural bodies 
(socio-political communities# economic organizations and 
social services)* In 1963, there were 31 independent uni- 
versity research institutions (15 jointly founded) and 102 

independent faculty research institutions (of which 53 were 
70 

co-founded)# * 

The Department of Math and Physics at the Hatural Sci- 
ence-Math faculty in Belgrade has an impressive scientific 
progr am with a strong emphasis on research# Many of its 
etaf f have studies abroad and close cooperation has been 
maintained with foreign tmiversities. Textbooks from the 
Michigan Institute of Technology have been translated and 
used in the school as well as texts from universities in the 
Soviet Union, England, francs and Germany. 



ilipovic , Studies * OP. Pit# , p. 20* 
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The Hatural Science-Math Faculty in Belgrade has also 
developed an extensive program for improving the quality of 
physics teaching in the secondary schools. Seminars are 
given for secondary teachers hy the Math-Fhysics Society 
(a voluntary group). Occasionally university lecturers 
go to the secondary schools. Opportunity is also provided 
for secondary school students to attend certain lectures at 

the university. 

A few years ago the Institute of Fhysics was estahlished 
in which physics professors from various faculties partici- 



pate. 
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CHAPTEE r 

PHOSRAM OS' SiroiES ABD CtffiHICtJIA 

Pormerl* curricula in schoole of higher education were 
of a general nature and of the aaoe type at all similar fee- 
ultiees each department of a faculty prepared a uniform type 
of graduate. Pollowing the I960 Reform, new hranchee of 
study were opened and many new specialisations were added. 

In Serbia alone, there are some 370 different specialisa- 
tions, 176 of which are on the college level and I94 on the 
university level. Because of these narrow fields of study, 
some specialties have only a few students which makes the 
instruction per student expensive.^ 

Differences in Specialisation 

Prior to I958t at the Machinery faculty in Belgrade 94 
per cent of the studies were common to all studentsa In 1965, 
this percentage had dropped to 48 per cent.^ Before the fief ora, 
DJuhliana fihlTersity offered 50 different fields of study* 
following the reform, there were 62 fields offered on the 
first level alone, and 84 on the second level* 

^doljub Jemuovio, 0brasovan.1s i Befoma (Education and 
Befora), (Beograd $ Sedma Sila, 1966), pp. S9«-90* 

Jntversitet. Danas (University foday), Zaiednica Jugoslaven-* 
shih Uhiversiteta (Association of Tugoslav Bhivereities ) VI i 
(1965)9 P. 26* » t • 
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In th.® same period the numher of fields of study at 
Skoplje University Increased from 25 to 65 and the numher 
of subjects in the curriculum from 581 to 1162.^ At Bel» 
grade Univeraity, those faculties which maintain the un- 
divided program of studies have approximately 20 to 30 
subjects in the curriculum, or at the most 40. At facul- 
ties which have adopted level studies there are many morei 
At the agricultural faculty, 150| at the technical faculty, 

120 j at the machinery faculty, 96? at the building faculty, 

80. These extra subjects necessitate greater numbers in 
staff, materials, texts, etc.^ 

The Technical faculty in Belgrade offers 10 fields of 
study on the first level and 9 on the second level. At the 
Technical Faculty in Zagreb, there are two major departments 
(chemistry- technology and biology), each with three branches 
and with many elective subjects. At the remaining technical 
faculties, specialisations arc even narrower. 

At the Teterinary Faculty In Belgrade there are three 
branches of study, each one having a different length of 
study f Feterinary medicine is 5 years? preventive veterinary 
medicine, 4i years? and hygiene and technology of living, 4 
years. At the University of Zagreb and Sarajevo, there are 
no departments or branches? studies in the former last 5 years 

and in the latter 4 years. In the veterinary department of 
the Bioteohnlcal Faculty in Ljubljana there are 3 divisions, 
each of which lasts 4 years. ^ 

? in iyerglfet^ (University Today), Zajednica Jugosla- 

venskla Unlversiteta CAssoclation of Tugoslav Universities). IV 
5-6. (1963), p. 177. 

3U niverzitet_l)anas . VI, 1, op. cit.. p. 28. 

^Ibid .. p. 29. 
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Need for Minimum Standards 

Specialization hae expanded to such an extent that there 
is now a great need to coordinate programs^ consolidate parallel 
types of schools and establish minimum standards so that train- 
ing for a particular vocation will be typically the same la 
all schools of a similar type* It is felt that this coordi- 
nation can best be achieved through inter— faculty conferences 
and associations* A question still to be resolved^ however, 
is whether first-level studies should train a narrowly spe- 
cialized expert or a general oae*^ 

Differences in Ourricula 

1?ollowing the disastrous Skopl^Js earthquake of 1963 in 
the Republic of Macedonia, and the transfer of university 
students to other faculties throu^out the country, it be- 
came evident that not only were there great differences in 
curricula from one school to another, but that there was a 
great difference in standards, since the Skoplje medical 
students were not able to enroll in ai^ other medical school 

itt the country* In other faculties, students found it dif- 

7 

ficult to transfer credits* 



^Ibid* * p. 35-43. 
* ^Ibid* « pp. 26 and 35. 
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Medical faculties 

• 

The training of doctors in Yugoslavia varies consider- 
ahly« At the Medical Faculty in Zagreh the total number of 
hours for the entire course of study is % 060, while the 
Medical Faculty in Kovi Sad requires 4*880 hours. There are 
also variations per year of study. First-year study in 
Zagreb includes 565 hours; in Skoplieif 1,,035* In the second 
year> 540 hours are required in Skoplje and 866 hours in 
Sarajevo* Third-year studies in Zagreb require 750 hours; 
in Sarajevo* 910. The greatest discrepancy occurs during 
the fourth and fifth yean Fourth year studies in Zagreb 
include 525 hours while in Hovi Sad it is 1,170 hoursr in 
the fifth year Zagreb requires 675 hours and Sarajevo 1,195 
hours. With rdgard to a single subject of study, Ljubljana 
Onivereity requires 75 hours of chemistry, while in Bel- 
grade and Hovl Sad and other faculties fdiich have adopted 
the concept of Belgrade Bniversity, 240 hours are required.® 
Studies at the medical faculties last 5 years* The 
prevailing view is that this is too short and should be ex- 
tended to at least 6 years*. There is also a need to improve 
the one year of internship with more practical training, 
thereby raising studies to 7 years. Part-time studies in 
this field have not proven satisfactory as most of these stu- 
dents are those who have failed entrance examinations and later 
hope to transfer to regular status.^ 

^^rugoslovenski Standard! O Oniversitetskoj Bastavi (Yugo- 
Slav Standards in University Bducation), Zajednica JTugosloven- 
skih Oniversiteta (Association of Yugoslav Universities), (Beo- 
grad s 1964), PP* 61-62. 

^Ibld. . p. 68 
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fhe Medical Faculty in Hljeka has been in existence 
approximately ten years and has grown from 6 to 700 students 
(one-fourth of which are women)* Its doctors both practice 
medicine and teach at the faculty# Studies are five years 
in duration, with one year of internship# (See Table 28 for 
curriculum)* 

In discussions with school administrators in Tugoslavia, 
it was pointed out that while the Medical Faculty in Bel- 
grade tended to orient itself to France, and the Medical 
Faculty in Zagreb to Austria, the Hijeka Medical Faculty has 
developed Anglo-Saxon relationships in the belief that the 
other schools were too classically oriented# School of- 
ficials indicated that the supply of doctors is fairly good 
and that facilities were adequate to attract doctors to 
come back to tugoslavia, whereas formerly they would remain 
in foreign countries following their study abroad# 








o 
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•‘-Curriculum of the Hediccl Faculty in Eijeka 
(Ecpublie of Croatia) 



FXBBf rSAR 


Eubiceta 


S 

Xi# C 0 


6 m c 1 
I 

Lab* 


Iter 

XI 

Lee* Lab 


total 

Hours 


Fhysiea 


a 


2 


2 


2 


120 


Chemistry 


3 




3 


il. 


210 


OancraX Biology 


3 


2 


3 


2 


ISO 


Anatomy 


3 


2 


3 


- 


118 


Ihyaiology 


- 


- 


2 


em 


32 


Introduction to and 
History of Msdicinc 


2 


• 




* 


26 


Foundations of Social 
Scisnea 


2 




2 


«» 


60 


Bloatatistics 


1 


1 


- 


- 


28 


Military training 


2 


- 


2 


• 


60 


total Hours lOr Weak 
l^otura and lAh# 


IB"!!” 

29 


17 “B 
2$ 


“BBS 




sicOifD XEOt 


Anatomy 


3 


a 


• 


- 


ISk 


Histology and 
Embryology 


2 


2 


3 


3 


152 


Physiology 


3 


3 


4 


6 


2Ml- 


Bioohsmistry 


2 


2 


2 


2 


120 


Madical Psychology 


«a 


«» 


1 


1 


32 


Military training 


2 


m 


2 




60 


!A>tal Hours IbrWeek 
Xieotur# and Lab* 


12 

27 


iF 


12 

2k 


IF' 


"762 



Table 28 (eont* ) 



THIBB YBAB 


Subjects 


a 


ernes 

I 

Lab. 


ter 

11 

Lee. Lab. 


Total 

Hours 


Oeneral Pathology 
and Pathological 
Anatoiay 


k 


4 


S 4 


256 


Oeneral Pathological 
Physiology 


Z 


2 


2 2 


120 


Microbiology and 
Parasitology 


3 


Z 


2 3 


150 


Propaedeutics 

(Clinical Medicine) 
Foreign Language 

Total Hours BsrVeek 
Lecture and Lab. 


3 

-J2-. 

14 14 

zB 


3 4 

2 2 

14 15 

29 


210 

,,120 

856 
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Tabl© 28 (cont*) 



Subjects 



FOtJHfH tMB, 
Semester 

I n 



Pharmacology 
Internal Medicine 
Infectious Piseases 

Study of Lung 

Dieeases 

Roentgenology 

Re\irology and 
Fsyohiatry 

Permovenerology 

Physical Medioine 

and Rehabilitation 
With Hydro**01imatic 

Wates 

Surgery 

Gynecology and 
Obstetrics 

Hygiene and Social 
Medicine 

♦total Bouts Br Meeh 
heoturs and lab. 

iMotet plus one day 



Lee. lab, 

k 2 



17 15 

32 



|.ec. Xah^ 



Re 



IS 17 
32 



total 

Hours 



IH.8 

21^.0 

n 

26 

S6 

120 

10l|. 



32 

64* 

64.e 

26 

960e 





fable 28 (oont.) 



fXPtn YEAR 


Subjects 


B 

Lee. 


6 m e e 
1 

tab. 


ter 

11 

Lee. Lab. 


total 

Boure 


Surgery 


2 


2 


3 


3 


152 


Bmorgency Surgery 


2 


2 


m 


• 


56 


Orthopecllce 


1 


2 


ee 


• 




ayaeoology and 
Obete trice 


2 


2# 


2 


20 


120** 


fedlatriee 


3 


3 


2 


k 


Ido 


Ophthamology 


1 


1 


1 


X 


60 


Study of Ear, Soee 
and throat 


1 


1 


1 


1 


60 


Oral Surgery 


1 


1 


- 


ee 


28 


Hygiene and Social 
Medleine 


2 


3 


3 


4 


182 


Foreneic Hedioine 


mt- 


- 


2 


2 


64 


ibtal Ssore HirVeek 
Ijecture and Lab. 

fotet ♦ plus 3 days 
plus 6 days 


32 


17 


^31 


17 


91(4** 



8O0RCEI Mitttt Medielnekeg ffekalteta u Riieei (Statute of 
the Kedieal Faeulfey in Eljeka), (Bijekai 1965), pp« S-0. 
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Economic Faculties 

i 

In comparing the curricula of economic faculties, great 
differences exist in the organisation of subjects* In some 
schools a certain subject may be taught on the first^level of 
studies, in other schools on the second^ level. Even in the 
same faculty a subject may be offered the first year in one 
branch of study and the second year in another branch of 
study, Only one subject—polltical economy is taught in 
all economic faculties during the same year (first year). 

In the first year sociology is taught in 5 faculties, intro» 
duction to business economics in 6 faculties, and bookkeep^ 
ing in 5 faculties. In the upper grades differences are 
much greater. 

_ ' Conditions of enrollment also varyt In the economic 

faculty in Subotica, graduation from a gymoaslum or economic 
secondary school is required; in Ljubljana, completion of the 
gymnasium, teacher training high school, secondary economic 
high school, or any two-year college is required; in Sara- 
jevo, no requirements are listed; in Belgrade, graduation 
from the gymnasium or corresponding secondary school is re- 
quired; at the Advanced School of Economics in Zagreb, a cor- 
responding secondary school, etc. is required. 
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For those who have not had secondary training, an entrance 
examination must he taken. Again, there are variationBi At 
the Advanced School of Economies in Zagreb, an examination is 
given in four subjects? at Belgrade and Ljubljana, in addi- 
tion to examinations, practical experience is acquired; and 
in Titograd, practical experience must be in economic-com- 
mercial work. There are also differences in requirements 

of passing from one grade to the next, in the number of time. 

11 

examinations may lae repeated^ etc* 

Iiaw Pacultiea 

Sreat differences exist in curricula between faculties 
which provide level studies and those which do not, which In 
turn makes transfer from one school to another difficult. How- 
ever, transfers of students is not the only problem. Much 
more basic is the fact that there are differences in the 

typo of graduate produced# 

The law faculties offer four different programs of study. 
In Ijubljana, almost all courses offered in first-level in- 
struction are st«di4 in depth later on in the second-level, 
in Belgrade, a certain group of subjects is offered on the 
first-level and a second group of subjects at the second level; 
in Zagreb, there is the undivided 4-ye«r progrw., in Sarajevo, 
toth first level studies and the four-year program are pro- 



vided* 



12 






^ ^Ibid# » P* 3l2# 

IZ^ljersitetto^, VI, 1, flp. . PP* 27-29. 



o 
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All law faculties accept gynmaeiim graduates but vary 
iu their acceptance of graduates from other secondary schools* 
Some faculties accept all other secondary school graduates^ 
while other faculties only accept those from the gymnasium 
and from one other ‘'corresponding** secondary school* Xn 
addition# some republican regulations require that all can- 
didates^ except those with A or B grades, take qualifying 
examinations* In general, compared to other types of fac- 
ulties, the law faculties have the fewest limitations for 
enrollment. 

fhe Belgrade law faculty has a very large student body* 
All who wish may enroll* Ihe new school statute, however, 
is expected to provide strict entrance requlrementt.* In 
discussions with school officials it was pointed out that 
most of the students enrolled never expect to actually enter 
the practice of law* fhe curriculum for the Belgrade law 
faculty is given in Sfable 29. 



^^.ugoslovenskl Standardi B tlhiversltetskoi "Hastavi p 

OP* Pit . * p. 36. 
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Tabls 29 — Currioulum of tho Law Faculty in Belgrade 



PI8S1? YEAS (I an<3 II Semesters) 




Subjects 


Hours Per Semester 
Lecture Seminar 


lntro«!uction to £»aw 


3 


1 


Introduction to Sociology 


2 


1 


Beomonle System of Yugoslavia 


3 


1 


Constitutional Iisw 


3 


1 


History of Covarnment and Law 


3 




Military draining I 


2 


- 




SECOHD XBAS (III and IV Samestara) 




Introduction to Civil Law and 


Contemporary Law 


3 


1 


Criminal Lew 


3 


1 


Administrative Law 


3 


1 


Labor Law 


2 


1 


Family Law (in III semester) 


3 


1 


Basic Statistics (in IV semester) 


2 


1 


Military Training II 


2 





(liable 29 eont. ) 
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a* Judicial Course 



THIRD YEAH (V and VI Semesters) 


Subjects 


Hours Per Semester 
Lecture Seminar 


Political Economy 


3 


m 


Social-iPolitical System of 
Yugoslavia 


a 


m 


Mandatory Law (Obligaolono 
pravo ) 


3 


1 


Homan Private Law 


2 


m 


Criminal Procedural Law 


3 


1 


Basis of International Public 
Law {in V Semester) 


3 


1 




POOHTH YEAR (VII and VIII 


Semesters) 


Economic Law 


3 


1 


Civil Procedure 


2 


1 


Criminology with Penology 


2 


1 


Legal Medicine (in VII Semester) 


3 


1 


International Private Law 
(in VII Semester) 


3 


1 


Inheritance Law (in VII Semester) 


2 


1 



(fable 29 cont, ) 
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b* Economic ••Law Course 



Subjects 

Political Bcociomy 

Social-Political System of 
Yugoslavia 

Mandatory Law (Obligaclono 
pravo ) 

Economic Politics 

Communal System and Communal 
Politics 



fHIHD YEAH {V and Xtl Semesters) 

Hours Per Semester 
Lecture Seminar 



3 

3 



pomm YEAR (VII and VIII Seaastdrs) 



Economic Law 

Civil Procedure 

Finance and Financial Law 

Economic Enterprises 

International Economic Law 
(in YIIl Semester) 

Copyright and Industrial 
Ownership (in vin Semester) 

International Private Law 
(in VII Semester) 



1 

1 



1 

1 

1 



(!Pal>le 29 cont* ) 

c* Political -Admlaistrative Course 



THIRD ysAR (V and VI 


Semesters ) 




Subjects 


Hours Per Semester 
Lecture seminar 


Political Bconoiay 


3 




eiS 


Social-Political System of 
Yugoslavia 


2 






Economic Politics 


2 




m 


Communal System and Communal 
Politics 


2 




1 


History of Political Theory 
(in V Semester) 


2 




m 


History of Political and Legal 
Institutions of Yugoslavia 
(in VI Semester) 


2 




m 


POUHTH YBAH (VII and VIII Semestei's) 


Theory of Government 


2 






International Public Law 


3 




1 


Public Law 


2 




1 


Ptnance and Financial Law 


3 




we 


Social Politics 


2 




m 


Basis of Sociology of Woric 


2 




m 


SOCHOS; Statut Pravnog Fakulteta 


u Beogradu (Statute of the 



Law Faculty in Belgradd), (Belgrade; tjfni varsity// 1961), pp. $ 
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Heed to Ooordijiate Curricula 

As a result of the expansion of higher education^ cur- 
ricula were changed to laeet practical needSf hut these needs 
were not always clear nor adequately determined* fhere has 
been lack of agreement between schools of higher education 
and industry on the type of graduate needed, on the amount 
and content of curricula and on the type of training which 
would have the greatest effect in practice* Very little 
has been done by institutions of higher education in con- 
ducting follow-up studies of their graduates In order to 
determine their success or failure In practice, or to de- 
termine the views of industry concerning these graudates* 

Examples of Other School 3?rograms 

fhe two-year College of Administration in Ijuhl^ana is 
designed to prepare qualified personnel for positions in which 
administrative-legal training is required, to supplement qual- 
ifications of administrative white-collar workers, and to 
train students for work in administrative service* fhis type 
of school has done much to help solve the problem of supply- 
ing personnel for Yugoslavians public administrative offices 
—particularly the people* a oouncils* fhe curriculum of the 
two-year College of Administration Is given in fable 30. 



^^^emuovio, Obrasovanie i Eefonaa, ov* cit* t P* 90. 



o 
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T*ble '^^—OarrieaXxm of the iBo-Year Collage of Admlnietratioa 

FIBS! YEAH 



Subjeeta 


Waakly h^urs per 
I 


semes 

n 


Baaio Thoory on dOTaroaent and Ziaw 




2 


Social-Political S/a tom of Tugoalavia 


2 


2 


Public Administration • Oonoral Section 


2 


2 


Public Administration - OrKaniaation 


ana iroric of doTammant Administration 


2 


2 


Adminiatratlra Procadura and AdminiM. 


tratiira Diaputas 




2 


Political Beononr 


2 


2 


Beonomica of Tugoalaria 


.. 


3 


Bights of Beon^aic Organisations 


2 


2 


OrgealMtlon of Offloe Work and 


Official Oorraspondanca 


2 


2 


torlting Halations in Public 


Administration and Bconomj 


2 


2 


Basic Statistics 


2 


aa 


Spaoisl HfSb and Saminar 


5 




Blaetiira Sublaot (Foraificn 


language, HtenograidirT 


2 


2 


Ktlltarjr training 


2 


2 


SOtraCEl Statttt Tlaje Pprama Sola r biublJanl 


Oollega of Adidalatratton), (Ljubljana « 


1961).), pp, 6-7. 





30 cont. ) 



Sub ja eta 



SEC^D TEAS 



WaakXy bowa par aamaatar 
in XV 



Public Adminiatrafcion • Oauaral 

Saction ^ 

Public Adminiatration - Organiaabioa 

and Mathoda of Work of Local Bodiaa 2 

Public Admiaiatration - Orgauiaatioa 
and Work in t»ba Field of Social 
Sarrioaa 

Adaiaiatratira Procadura and Adminia-^ 

trafeira Diaputaa 3 

Foundationa of Inharitanca and 

Panilj Law 3 

Foundationa of Oontamporary and 

Kandatory Law 2 

Foundabiona of Judicialf Bxtra«* 

Judicial and Eaacutira Procadura 

Bconcaaica and Organiaation of 

Bconoiiic Organiaabiona 3 

Public Finance and Financial frana- 

aebiona in Public Adminiabrabion 2 



1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 



Lab in bba People ♦ a Language 

(wribban and oral) 2 

Blacbira Sub^acb 2 2 

Special Lab and Seminar k ^ 

Training after 3rd aem elter (240 houreit,.. 
SOUBCBt Sbfebttb Viaia gpravna Sola v Liubl jani (Sbabuba of bba 
Collage of Adminiabrabion)# (Ljubljanat 196l|.)» p* 6* 
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fhe Polltleal Science faculty in 2sgrel)> which is 
approximately four years old» alms to fulfill needs in 
the economy and to develop critical thinking* fhe school 
does not train for leadership* hut only for staff posi- 
tions. A four-year undivided program of studies includes 
23 subjects of study in the following areas j 2?heoretical 
foundations* history of political science, contemporary 
political systems, and the socio-political system of Yugo- 
slavia. School officials, however, feel that the cur- 
riculum is too classical euad plan to modernize it. (See 
Table 31 for the curriculum of the Political Science Faculty 
in Sagreb). 

The curriculum for the department of mathematics at 
the Natural Science-Mathematics faculty is given in Table 
32. The students may choose one of two courses of studyt 
Theoretloal mathematics and applied mathematics. The first 
two years of study are the same in both programs. 




o 



Tabid ^2, •'•Currlouluitt oT tha Political Sclaaca Faculty la 2agr#b 



Subjecta 



Houra Par Scaaatar 

lat yp* 2nd yr# 3rd yr* l^th yr# 



Foundation of tha Sclanca 
of Politics 

Philosophy ulth Marxism 
Political Bconomy 
Sociology 

Hathodology of Social 
Sclancaa 

History of Civilisation 

Socialist Bavolutlon of 
Yugoslavia 




History of tha Morkars* 

Movamant « 2 

Contemporary Beonomle 
Systems and International 
Boonomla Relations • 2 



International Political 
Halations 

Socio-Political System 
of Yugoslavia 

Foundations of Social 
Psychology 

Foundations of Diplomacy 
with Modem History of 
International Relations 

Contemporary Political 
Systems 

History of Political 
Doe trine 

Boonomlc Politics of 
Yugoslavia 



k 

3 k 

- 2 



2 



4 

2 - 

2 2 



Roonomic and Social 
Geography 

Foundations of Interna- 
tional Public haw 

Science of Administration •» 

hagai System of Yugoslavia 
Social Politics 
Regional Development and 
Planning 

Basic Problems of Modem 
Culture 

Total Per. Sam. IT 



2 




3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

TT 



SOURCEt Fakultet Polltlckl h Hauka u Zagrebu 

P?^2lt^**^*^^ ^ Zagreb), (Zagreb! Ikiiversity of Zagreb, 1963), 
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Table of th© Hatural Scieiice*Matili6t(iatics Faculty 

(Mathematics Course of otuay) 

(a) Theoretical Mathematics Course of Study 



FIRST YEAR 



Semesters 



Subjects 


Lee aXiiab* 


Lec«Lab» 


Mathematical Analysis 


3 2 


3 


2 


Analytical Oeewietry and 








Linear Algebra 


3 2 


3 


2 


Descriptive Oeometry 


2 2 


2 


2 


General Physics I, II 


3 2 


3 


2 


Military Training 


2 


2 




Total Hours Per Week 


X3 8 


13 


8 




21 


21 





SBCOHD TSAR 



HathezRatical Analysis 
Numerical and Statistical 


3 


2 


3 


2 


Methods 


2 


2 


2 


2 


Projective Geometry 


2 


2 


2 


2 


Theoretical Mechanics I, II 


3 


2 


3 


2 


General Physics III» IV 


3 


2 


k 


2 


Military Training 


2 


m 


2 


Total Hours Per Week 


15 10 
25 


16 10 
26 



THIRD YBAH 



Algebra 3 2 

Differential Oeometry 3 2 

Mathematioal Analysis 3 3 

Theory of lumbers 2 1 

Theoretical Physios 3 2 

Elective Subject in Mathe- 
matical Physics 3 2 

Basis of Social Science X 21 



3 

3 

2 

3 



2 

2 

2 

1 

2 



3 2 
2 1 



16 10 
26 



16 10 
26 



Total Hours Per Week 






$al)Xe 32 (ooutiiiuad) 



PO0RTE YEAR 



Samos ten 

Subjaots Loc«Lsb« Iiac#Lsb# 



Poundations of Gaometry 


3 


2 


3 2 


Elactiva Subject in Matha- 


matioal Analysis 


2 


1 


2 1 


Seminar in Mathematics of 


Geometry 


- 


2 


- 2 


History of Mathematics 


2 


m 


2 «» 


Basis of Social Science XX 


2 


1 


2 1 


Rasaaroh Paper 


m 




mm 


Total Hours Per Week 


9 


6 


9 6 


IS 




X3 


(b) Applied Mathematics Course 


of study 


(First and Second Year 


Same as for Theoretical Mathematics 


Course of Study) 



THIRD YEAR 



Elaetlva Subjaet in SpaolaX 



Mechanics X 


2 


1 


2 


1 


Introduction to Atomic 










Mechanics 


2 


1 


2 


1 


Mathematical Analysis XIX 


3 


2 


3 


2 


Differential Geometry 


3 


2 


3 


2 


Theoretical Physics X, XX 


4 


2 


4 


2 


Basis of Social Science X 


2 


1 


2 


1 


Total Hours Per Week 


16 


9 


16 


9 




2^ 




2S 






FOURTH YEAR 









BXaatiira Subjaot in SpaoiaX 



Mechanics XX 

Slectire Subject in Mathe- 


2 


1 


2 


1 


matical Physics 


3 


2 


3 


2 


Theoretical Physics XXX, XV 


3 


2 


3 


2 


Seminar in Applied Mathematics 
Applied Mathematics of 


m 


2 


<e» 


2 


Applied Physics 


2 


me 


2 




Basis of SCeial Science XX 
Research Paper 


2 

#» 


1 


2 

mm 


1 


Total Hours Per Weak 


12 — 
20 




iCT 

20 


-ir 



SOORCSi Statut Pyiro3Qslovno«»Hitoaatigkl P&kultet (Statuta 



of tha KaturaX Science -Math Faculty), (Zagreb? X962), pp« 1^-16 • 
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liiilosophieal faculty in Ijul5l,iiaua toa the follcw- 
15 

ijig departm^mtst 
Philosophy 
Sociology 
Pedagogy 
Psychology 
History 
History of Art 
Archeology 
Bthnology 
Geography 
Slavic languages 

Slovenian language and literature 
Serbo-Croatian language and literature 
Eussian language and literature 
Comparative Slavic languages 

Eomance languages 

Erench language end literature 
Italian language and literature 



CeriBanlc languages 

English language and literature 
G--rffian language and literature 
Greek ^atnd latin languages and literature 
Conparative Indo-European and Oriental Philology 
World literature and literary Theory 



1? 



S tatu 
Phllosc‘phioa 



mmloology 

;Honofehe_AT a4^a^Vai^^ 4. 

— Scultiee Ta iJtthldanBjrtl-juoijann* 
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CHAmt VI 

Substantial changes have been made in the internal 

structure of the student body following the Second World War* 

Children of workers and peasants are studying in universities 

today in much greater numbers than before the War. Women 

have gained et^al rights with men for study and are enrolled 

today in faculties which were not; attended by them before 

the War^-*te 0 hnical.t veterinary, agrioultural and forestry 
1 

faculties. 

Admission Eetuirements 

Two categories of students may enroll as undergraduates 

in Tugoslav schools of higher learning. 5?he first category 

includes graduates of the gymnasium, the technical and voca«* 

tional schools, and the practical training md apprenticeship 

schools provided the course of study in the latter group 

lasts at least three years and the pupils enrollsd in them 

have completed the elementary eight--year school. The second 

category Includes those pereona over IS years of age who lack 

formal school least 4 years 

of practical erperiencs and prove by eacamination, or other 

means that they are capable of successfully following school 
instruction. 

iiirrir-rwr-.i-juii. iir i rT-iniiJunifiiuKrjuirlTr: 

*^Jovan Bjordjevic, *»Bnlversities in tugoslavia, Information 
Service Tugoaluvia . (Belgradei 19!>5)» p. 2. 







o 
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Oandidates from vooatioiial schools may enroll only at 
those faculties which correspond to the type of school pre- 
viously attended* fhe university itself prescribes which 
faculty « corresponds** to the individual schools* Since 
some of the practical training and apprenticeship schools 
do not always offer sufficiently comprehensive and advanced 
courses, some faculties require that candidates from these 
schools pass a preliminary examination in certain subjects 
which are of particular importance for study at the fac- 
ulty concerned* *J?he preliminary examination often serves 
the purpose of ♦♦preliminary selection**, since the candi- 
date must pass this examination before he may compete for 

under the same conditions as graduates from other 
secondary schools* ^ 

In general, oandidates are selected on the basis of 
their previous record, and only when the number of appli- 
cants exceeds the capacity of the faculty are entrance 
examinations given. Students with »4‘* grades are exempt 

from entrance examinations and, in most cases, students with 
**B** grades*^ 

^Marijan 1‘ilipovlc, Higher Sducat ion in 
(Beogradi Jugoslavlja fubllshing House, 1962), pp* 54-35* 
^Marijan Bllipovio, **Hlgher Bducation in Jugoslavia, ** 
Stud ies* 6 (Beograds 1965), p. 24* 






o 



In art academies, the candidate's talent and inclin- 
ation for the respective hranch of art is teetedj no **cor- 
responding" school is re<iuired* In certain academies (dra- 
matic arts and music) there is an age limi enrollment * 

candidates must not he under 18 nor over 23 years of age*^ 

Entrance Examinations 

tTntil recently, enrollment in schools of higher edu- 
cation was limited only hy the capacity of the school con- 
cerned* 5?he trend is now toward stricter selection of stu- 
dents. In 1962/63, Zagreb tTniversity adopted qualifying 
examinations in its technical and medical faculties for all 
hut "A" and "B*» students j in 1963/64, examinations were re- 
quired of all students regardless of their past record. 

It was felt that enrollment was too great for the capacity 
of the schools concerned, that the caXiher of student was 
poor, that the drop-out rate was high and that "A" and "B" 
students turned out, in many cases, to he poor college 
students hecause of the lach of uniform criteria in sec— 
ondary school curriculums and grading*^ 

^Pnlvereltat Ban.. (OnlTarBity lodajr), Zaj.dnica Jugo- 
slavenskib Vniv.rslt.ta (Aaao.latioa ot Zagoslar (7niveral> 
IV, 3-4, (X963), P. 136. 



I» 1956/57, all Belgrade Bniverelty facultlee re<iulred 
entrance examinations with the exception of law and economics. 

In 1963 / 64 , Belgrade Bniirersity allowed all who met general 

requirements to enroll in its faculties? enrollment was 

limited only in the technical, medical and law-economics 

faculties in fifis and Bristina. Recently, howewer, some of 

the faculties are again requiring qualifying examinations 

of all candidates.^ 

fhe UnlTersity of Kovl Sad limits enrollment in two of 
its seven faculties (mechanical engineeriiig and medicine). 
While Sarajevo University is against the idea of entrance 
examinations, it forsees their use at the technical facul- 
ties. At the University of Bjuhljana there is no limita- 
tion on enrollmenti instead, the University looks to a 
oandidates secondary school record and to his first year 
accomplishments as a test of his ahillty* 



Brohleml Sprovodjenj a Reforme Ylaokog 3kolst.ys 
(Current Brohlems Accompanying the Reform of Higher Bduca- 
tion), Savesni Sekretarijat *a Broovetu 1 Kulturu (Bedtral 
Secretariat for Bducation and Culture), (Beograd* 1963)»PP* 

79, 83-84. Alsot «Uslovl sa Upis na Bakulteti u Helcim 
2emljama*» (Basis for Admission to faculties in Stms Countries) 
Rftvila Skolstva i Brosvstna Uolcuasntacija (Rsview of School 
and Bdueatlonal Boeumsntation), Wo. 3-4, (Bslgrader tugo- 
slav Institute for Educational Research, 1965), PR* 291-292. 



Entrance Req.uiremeate for the College of Administration 

The following groups of students may enroll in the two** 
year college of adminietration (See Chapter V for the cur- 
riculum of this school) I 

(a) Those who hare completed a corresponding secondary 
school of at least three years duration and one which reqiuires 
the completion of the eight-year elementary schooli 

(b) Those who hare completed an adult school providing 
the same trainingi 

(c) Those who have completed two years of secondary 
school training and have three years of administrative ex- 
perience and are at least 20 years of age{ 

(d) Those who have less training than indicated in 
(a)t (b)t (c) abovSt but sdio have completed the eight-year 
elementary school and Mve five years of administrative ex- 
perience and are at least S2 years of age* 

The term **oorrespondlng** secondary school referred to 
in (a) above includes the gymnasium, secondary economio 
school^ teacher training secondary school, secondary tech- 
nical school and a political school of secondary rank. 

Candidates vOio fulfill conditions in (a) and (b) above 
are not required to take an entrance examination* All candi- 
dates included in section (o) and (d) must pass an entrance 
examination for admission to this school* 

^Statut Yisis trpravne Sole v ljubljani (Statute of the 
Oollsge of Administration), (lijubljanai 19d4), Articles 7% 
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Cttiaena Without Formal Quallficationa 

She opportunity for citizens without formal achbol 
training to attend Institutions of higher learning was first 
provided by the Oeneral law on Education in 1953. this pro- 
vision of the law was primarily designed for gifted persons 
who were unable to acquire regular schooling in their youth. 
In 1962/63, only 19,2 per cent passed the entrance szanlna- 
tlons, while recently, the percentage of successful appli- 
cants has climbed to approilaately 50 per eent.^ Shis in- 
crease was no doubt influenced by seminars and other courses 
organized by the Worker's and People's Oniversitlea and 
other institutes to help workers prepare for the university 
examinations. Formerly, most applicants showed an Interest 
for otudy in the fields of law, economics and philosophy. 
Secently, there has been a shift to study in the field of 
technical eoiencea* 




'Aktuelni Problqmi 3pro?od 3enia Seforme Tlaokng 3kol«tv«. 

P. 79» See also* Basic Aims and Frlnotnies of Wo^ir, 
££! !■* . . Iralalng . (Belgrade. Ooafederatloa of Irade Unions of 
tugoslavia, 1964), p. 16. 
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Scholarships,, Student Welfare and loans 

Education at all schools of higher learning in Yugo- 
slavia is free; no fees or taxes are charged. A majority of 
students enjoy free medical care, while others pay half of 
the actual cost of medieal treatment and medicine. All 
students up to the age of 23 or 25 (depending upon the dura- 
tion of studies), one of whose parents is employed and ful- 
fills certain conditions, will receive a children’s allow- 
ance until the completion of their studies. In 1963/64# 
40,215 students at Institutions of higher learning received 
this allowance. In addition, students who are in need are 
eligible for eoholarahips. A student may receive both an 

allowance and a scholarship. In 1963/64, 21,150 student# 

3 

(19. S per cent) received scholarships. 



I 

n 



f 



®ilari jan f ilipovic, “Higher Education In Yugoslavia, *• * 
Studies^ 6 (Beograd* 1965), P* 28. 



In recent years, the percentage receiving scholarshipe 
has declined* (See Table 3 $)* The decrease was evident only 
at univereity faculties, while the number of scholarships at 
other institutions of higher learning remained relatively 
the eame. In the 1964/65 eehool year, 20,910 students at 
institutions of higher education received scholarships; of 
these students, 70*9 par cent were at faculties, 22*7 per 
cent at two year colleges and 6»4 per cent at art academies 
and advanced schools* Two years earlier, in 1962/63, fac- 
ulties accounted for 75*8 per cent of the total eoholarshipa* 
The number of scholarship holders in 1964/65 decreased 
at all faculties except at the natural science-math fac- 
ulties and at the faculty of Political Science in Zagreb* 

The largest number of scholarship holders in university 
faculties were in the fields of economics and engineering, 
while the largest number In two year colleges were in the 
teaching, technical sclneee and economics fields*^ 

In 1961, a system of student loans was Introduced in 
which **eredit funds** were established in individual repub- 
lics* Sines then, communes and economic organisations have 
also established similar funds, but because of limited 
assets, the number of students benefiting from such funds 
is still small* 

^•♦Scholarships and Credits granted to Pupils end Students,** 
Yugoslav Survey * Yol* YII, no* 26, (Belgradei federal Sec- 
retariat of Information, iTuly-Sept ember 1966), pp. 5S40-5941# 
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Table 33 —Students on Scholarship in Schools of Higher Education 



Year 


Total 

Students 


Students on 
Scholarship 


Percentage 


1958/59 


78,911 


22,031 


27.9 


1959/60 


83.993 


24,143 


28.7 


1960/61 


94.760 


27,713 


29.2 


1961/62 


103,261 


27,472 


26.6 


1962/63 


106.439 


34,449 


22.9 


1963/61). 


106,626 


21,149 


19.8 



SOtmCEt Statistiekl dodianiak SFRjr 1965 (Statistical Yearbook 
of SPRY 1965)# Satreani 2avod za Statistiku (Federal Statistical 
Office)# (Beograd: 1965)» P* 338. 



Students who satisfy certain requirements may obtain 
loans which are repaid either in a lump sum or in monthly in- 
stallments upon completion of studies. In repaying the loaui 
students are entitled to partial reduction depending upon 
the duration of studies and their academic record. If a 
student obtains excellent grades^ the entire debt is cancelled. 

Scholarships may be granted by government bodies, schools, 
communes, economic organizations and foreign donors, but only 
through the schools or other educational bodies. ^Phe scholar- 
ships are awarded on a competitive basis and are paid for 12 

10 

months of a year. 

Some problems with regard to scholarshipships include 
the following > A need for more scholarships in the area of 
technical science, a need for more participation on the part 
of economic organizations in making funds available, the 
establishment of better criteria for selecting scholarship 
students, and a need to Improve the system of loans and 
credits. 



foreign Students 



foreign citizens may study at Yugoslav universities un- 
der the same conditions as Yugoslav citizens provided they 
satisfy the prescribed entrance requirements. Certain cate- 
gories of foreign students are exempt from qualifying exami- 



nations* Holders of a Yugoslav Government scholarship, stu- 



dents whose studies In Yugoslavia are arranged through certain 
bodies, institutions and organizations, and ohlldren of Yugo- 
slav pre-war emigrants who live abroad and come to Yugoslavia 
to study. 






i^Yfllipovio, S tudies, op. pit. , p. 29.^ . . . 

“nupovlo, &iak<tx fcaiie.iIoa in Tua<>»l.y 1ft. flPt 



» P. 55. 



Xn 1963/64# there were 1,131 foreign etudents attending 
first and second level studies in Yugoslavia, and 109 enrolled 
in post-graduate study* More than half of the students were 
on scholarships granted by the Yngoelav Government or by 
Yugoslav economic and social organizations* Most scholar- 
ships for first and second level studies are applied for by 
students from the Afro-Aslan countries, while European stu- 

ip 

dents apply primarily for post-graduate study scholarships* 
Student Organizations 

Over 85 per cent of Yugoslav students are members of the 
Yugoslav federation of Students, fhis organization is primar- 
ily a political and educational association whose basic task 
is ^socialist education*** fhe federation encourages students 
to engage in political and social activity so that following 
graduation they will become active in the social and poli- 
tical life of the community. In addition, the federation 
concerns itself with all questions involving the life and 
work of students* Xhe federation of Students Is rspresented 
in the Association of Yugoslav tJniverslties* 

Bach faculty and advnaoed school has a Student Union, 
which is the basic organizational unit of the federation of 
Students* Baoh university has a Student Board elected by 
delegates of all student unions, which governs the work of 
all affiliated student unions. 

illpovic, Studies* OP* cit * , p* 30. 

^%Upcvie, Hlghw Btoctloa Itt YBHoalftTia. op, clt. . pp. 
38 - 39 . 
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The Union of Students of Belgrade University, in addi** 
tion to its concern for the education of students, is also 
interested in their material problemst Housing, scholarships, 
medical treatment, textbooks, vacations, etc* It also con- 
siders one of its most important tasks to be the development 
of the students’ social activities and the encouragement of 
their interest in social, political and other problems. 

there are many societies and clubs attached to the 
University of Belgrade, these are independent in their work 
but are organised and managed by the Union of Students, there 
are clubs for those interested In various branches of art, 
debating groups, social clubs, a United Nations club, athletic 
olubs and other groups. 

Bvery year the Belgrade Union of Students organizes 
competitions and exhibitions in literature, music, and paint- 
ing. the Union publishes its own newspapers and magazines and 
receives financial assistance from the University. Students 
may also ^oln unions and clubs in their home towns or In 
other cities where they spend summer and winter holidays, 
and they may also participate in voluntary work projects* 
the federation of Students cooperates with over 95 
national and 14 international student organizations. An 
important international activity of the federation Is its 
program of student exchange, through the Bureau of Inter- 
national Exchange, over 3,000 fugoalav students visited vari- 
ous European Countries in 1964# while 10,000 foreign students 
viBlfd Yogp«Uy l.. 

»rulo*le, "lifty r.M*. of th. ftuftmeMitj of B.1* 
jf!Mto«l«vHL. 13 (19571, p. 31. 

’UllpoTlo, SHnai... OB, Pit. , p. 27. 
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_ Student Centers 

t 

Studeat Centers have recently been established In 
university towns* !l?hese centei's include residence halls, study 
halls, restaurants, theaters, shops, assembly halls, recreational 
and other facilities for students* fhe centers were first 
established in 1959, and are a close counterpart of the 
student unions in the United States* 

Student residence halls and restaurants are financed by 
the State. In 19^3/64, there were 52 residence halls which 
accommodated 24,43? students; student restaurants served 
approximately 45,000 students* 

A lively activity at the Zagreb Student Center is the 

frlbune speaking lectures— »**5 Minutes Past 8”* Programs are 

I 

offered five times weekly and include discussion of current 
Issues and other topics* Well known names in political, eoo* 
nomic, cultural and artistic life come to the Center to give 
lectures* Following each lecture there is a discussion period 
which often lasts two to three hours. Questions from the 
audience are written and anonymous* fhe lectures attract a 
great niamber of people* In 1965, 90 lectures were given 
which were attended by 27,000 people* fhe Zagreb Student 
Center also has a Music Hall which operates as part of the 
•*5 Minutee Past *** program, trom I960 to 1965, 8? concert* 
were performed for 24,000 listeners* 

p. 29. 



student Management 



Students participate In the management of tmiversities 
and faculties* She Faculty and tTniversity Councils include 
student memhers who are elected by the students themselTss 
from among their own ranks by secret ballot* Student members 
participate equally in handling all questions and problems 
connected with the life and work of students* Student mem- 
bers are also entitled to attend meetings of the University 
and Faculty Boards when questions of interest to students 
arisst but they have no voting rights. 

together with staff members> students jointly manage 
their residence halls and restaurants* Students also have 
a certain degree of influence in bodies granting scholar- 
ships and loans to students. 

Bmaminations and trading 

Examinations in Tugoslav schools of higher learning are 
held following the completion of each sub;ject or» in some 
cases a group of sub^Jects* In compulsory sub;Jects, examina- 
tions are conducted by a professor or oommisslon of professors 
or other qualified personnel* Ixaminations are oral and/or 
written and are ueually held in d'une, September, and January* 

At some faculties, senior students may take examinatione 
throughout the year* In minor subjects, some faculties re- 
quire only a short oral test* 

^^Flllpovic, Hiahey Sduoation in Tugoslavla * on* cit *. p* 30 * 
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!?he system of gradliig •v’aries at different imiversitiesj 
At Belgrade, Novi Sad and Skoplje University, grades range 
from 5 to 10 | at Sarajevo University, grades range from 1 
to 10 with 5 being the lowest to pass; at Sagreb and Bjub** 
Ijana University grades range from 1 to 5 (1 being the 
lowest mark)* 

nach faculty fixes the number of examinations whieh 
each student must pass in order to be admitted to the 
following year of studies* Admission to the next higher 
year is usually dependent upor passing either all or about 
two-thirds of the examinations from the previous year*^® 





OEAPTER VII 
REACHING SIAPP 

Prom 1956/5? to 1964/6 5 ► tho number of teaohere in four- 
year Instltutlone of Eigher education hae more than doubled, 
while teaohere in the two-year colleges increaeed by more 
than four times. In 1956/57# there were 5# 592 teachers and 
assistants in faoultiea, adYanced sehools and art aoademios 
which Increaeed to 11#927 in 1964/65. Baring the same 
period, the number of teachers and assistants in the colleges 
rose from 826 to 3,822*^ It is of interest to not# that out 
of the 11,927 teachers and assistants in the four-year in- 
stitutions in 1964/65, there were only 3,869 full-time 
teachers, (See fable 3V), 

Categories of leaching Staff 

teaching staff at uniYsrsity faculties^ advanced schools 
and art academies consists of senior and junior staff members, 
fhe former group includes full professors, associate professors 
**docents*,. senior lecturers, and lecturers. Assisting this 
group are the junior staff members which includes assistants, 
demonstrators, readers and instructors, 

^3t,tl,ticlcl ttoaUBlmlc 8>RJ IMS (Statistical T,aart>oolc of 
StWt 19,5 Ji, SavMai ZafcA sa Statlatiku (fodaval Statiatioal 
Offle,}^ (Baogradt 1965). p. 528< 



io Foup-year of Higher t»earaing 
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HeeowsmoylQg the Hefom of Higher Educetion>» Saveeoi Sekretarijat ea Proereto i Kulturu 
(Federal Secretariat for Bdueatioo and Culture (Beograd 5 1963)0 p» $S* 

Statiatieki Qodisniak SFRJ 196^ (Statistical Yearbook of SPRY 196$), Savezni 
Zavod sa Statistiku (Federal Statistical Office), (Beograd s 196$ >, p» 327* 
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Mesibers of tho aeitior staff teachf give examinatlojaa» 
direct studies and research, and take part in the work of 
the faculty and management hodies^ Junior staff members 
assist professors in their research, teach under super- 
vision of a senior staff member, and assist in conducting 
examinations* ^ 

Requirements for Positions 

A Doctor’s Degree is generally required for the posl- 
tlon of full professor and associate professor. A *»doeent’* 
may be appointed on the basis of a Master’s Degree or Sepelal- 
isation Degree^ although some faculties, especially those 
offering courses in the humanities, require % doctorate. 
Rttblished scientifio or research work, or other notable 
achievements may be recognised as equivalent to the Doctor’s 
Degree, Master’s Degree or completion of the epeciallaation 
course. ^ 

fhe positions of Isotursr and senior lecturer were in- 
stituted by the deneral Daw on Dniverslties and faculties In 
1960. These poeitions are equal in rank and salary to those 
of docent and aascolate professor rsspsotively, but applicants 
for these posts art not rsquired to havs a Doctor’s or Master’s 
Degree. Requirements do include a university diploma, prac- 
tioal experlenoe and teaching ability. Senior lecturers are 
expected to have a number of published works. 





^Msrijan fllipovio, "Higher Bducation in Tugoslavia, " 



Studies. 6 (Beogradi 1965}» p. 31. 
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Members of the junior staff must he university graduates. 
Demonstrators and Instructors are usually recruited from 
among more experienced assistants* Headers are appointed 
only in faculties where a foreign language is taught as the 
major subject* 

Selection and Re-election of !(eaching Staff 

Appointments to teaching positions are made on the basis 
of competition. IJhe competition is announced by the faculty 
council and applicants are selected by the faculty board 
with the council’s approval. Docents, senior lecturers and 
asBOoiats professors must bs rs-sleoted every five years, 
while lecturers are elected eveipy three years. Only full 
professors are exempt from re-election.^ dunlor staff 
members are also subject to re-election after a period of 
three to five years* 

The law provides that a full professor may be subject 
to re-election, if it is shown to be in the Interest of 
teaching and research at the faculty* In such a case, the 
profiseor who holds ths position for which a competition has 
been opsned may also take part in it. A full professor is 
elscted by majority vote of professors and associate profes- 
sors t othsr senior staff membsrs art elected by the senior 
staff. ^ 

. pp. 32-53. 

. p. 33. 
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Pull professor© may also be appointecl by **lnvitation”* 
In such a case» an eminent scholar whose publications have 
gained recognition or a full professor from another faculty 
may be appointed without advertising a competition for the 
respective vacancy* 

Advanced echools and art academies have the same cate* 
gories of junior and senior staff* However^ teachers at 
art academies are in two groups s on© for theoretical and 
one for practical subjects* 

Pacultles also employ part-time teacherst who have the 

same rank as members of the full-time staff* IPhey are 

elected in the same manner and under the same conditlone 

6 

as full-time teachers. 

Problems Belated to teaching Staff 

Although the number of teachers in schools of higher 
education has been increasing steadily^ a shortage still 
exists I particularly at newly established faculties* The 
lack of teachers has been attributed largely to low salaries 
and the need to improve working oonditions. In order to in- 
crease the available teaching staffs a significant number 
of assistants^ and even some leoturerst have been recruited 
from industrial organisations and other institutions* 

^Ibld. . pp. 33*-34. 






Among other problems there Is a need to stimulate teach- 
ers to write textbooks, to develop uniform criteria for 
selecting teachers, and to improve the method of teacher 
re-election so that it does not become an automatic pro- 
motion instead of being a stimulant for further scientific 
and vocational improvement. Suggestions are being made 
to advance teachers only following the second re-election. 
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CHAPIJSE 71X1 
ADMIHlSTHAflOH 

Principle of Self -Management 

fhe administration of Mgher educatioi is “based upon 
tile tiieory of decentralised control and local institutional 
autonomy through application of the principle of self-manage- 
ment* In accordance with the Constitution^ education is 
under the ;lttriediction of the Sepuhlics and local authorities! 
the Federal Government is responsible for establishing general 
policy and recommending standards and goals in education* 

$he 1965 Gonstiti tion emphasises the independence of 
schools# considering them working organisations and self- 
managing Institutions* iChe Constitution provides that each 
educational institution shall issue its own statute which is 
passed by the school itself and confirmed by the assembly of 
the socio-political community* ®he statute establishes the 
internal organisation of the institution, its competence and 
responsibilities# its methods for decision making^ its inter- 
nal relations# and other questions of importance to self^ 
management and the activity of the school.^ Bducational in- 
stitutions also make decisions regarding the use of funds 
placed at thei*' disposal* determine questions of curricula 
and salary of professors* 

^Kodol^ub Jemuovic, Obrasovanie i Reforma (Bduoation and 
Eeform)# (Beogradi Sedma Slla# 1966)# p* 3Q* . 



From 1954 until the adoption of the new Constitution In 
1963, the administration of Institutions of higher education 
was haaed upon the principle of “social management**, fhis 
type of management signified a system under which the respec*-^ 
tive institution was managed not only hy Its memhers, hut 
also hy other citisens as representatives of the community 
or social organisations. Following the adoption of the Con» 
stitution, the principle of “self-^management* was proclaimed 
in all working organisations , including institutions of 

O 

higher learning* tTnder the new principle,, a greater portion 
of school administration is in the hands of the working col-* 
lective. Formerly, the School Council was composed primarily 
of eltisens representing the community* This has heen re* 
placed hy school councils whose memhers are largely elected 
from the staff of the institution in tjuestlon.^ fhe Federal 
Constitution provides that representatives of society which 

i; 

serve on school councils may not limit self-management by 

I 

j 

the “worker^ s colle(|tlve** in any sohool* Only the teaching 
and other personnel in the school may decide on the work of 
Its institution and on the distribution of funds granted hy 
the community.*^ 

^Marl;^an Fillpovic, “Higher Education In tugoslavia, " 
Studies * 6 (Beograds 196$)i P* 35* 

^“School Councils, Crcater Bights for Staff Hembers," Yugo- 
slav Xlfe * X (,Tuae, 1965)* P* S* 

^Jemuovlo, Obrasovanie i Heforma * on* cit *. p, 36. 
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following the 1963 Conet itutlon* the General I»aw on 
Schools wae amended (1964) to contain only general proirlsione 
and the I960 Item on Cniversltleo and Paoulties was repealed* 
In accordance with the Constitution! Repuhlics hare passed 
new aots on education and most schools of higher Isarning 
hare reorganised their programs and passed new statutes. 

Organs of School Administration 

According to now regulations on self«*management» ad«^ 
minlstratire hodies at institutions of higher learning con- 
sist of the school councilt the admlnietratire hoard* and the 
dean or director of the school.^ fhese new bodies were ex- 
pected to he functioning in the latter part of 1965* 

Because of the recency of erents and lack of adequate 
information at the time of this writingf the composition and 
function of these new bodies can not be fully elaborated 
here* Brief information* howerer*. indicates the followingt 
fhe school council hae from 15 to 30 members » depending upon 

the sice of the echool*. who are elected primarily from the 

’ g 

school staff* fhsre are also a csrtain number of members 
who ars reprssentatiires of ths eoi&munity (economic and eocial 
organisationsf municipal assembly* etc* > School councils of 
schools with sscond Isrel studiss also are composed of repre- 

m 

sentatires of students. ' 

^filiporio* Studies, on. cit. . p* 38. 

^Tttsoalay Blf s . X* on* oit . . p* 8* 

^Report on ths Bducational Development in ths 1964/65 
Academic Xear * federal Secretariat for Bdueation and Culture* 

(Beogradi 1965)* pp. 4-5# 
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fh« »chiool counoil is the policy-making organlaation of 
^ the eohool and ooncerna itself with the entire range of school 

aotivities ( educational^ social and financial)* fhe school 
council draws up draft statutes,. Invites applications for 
teachers, considers the work of the faculty takes care of 
the welfare of students and sxeroises majay other functions# 
Memhsrs of the administrative hoard are chosen hy the memhers 
of the council* fhe administrative hoard executes decisions 
of the council. 

3Jhs dean, or director, is chosen hy the oouncll, at the 
proposal of a joint commission of council memhers and ths 
foundsr of the school. ^Phe director is a memher of the ad- 
ministrative hoard, and must attend council sessions although 
hs Is not a council memher.® fhe dean is eleotsd to a two- 
ycai:* term, fo relieve the dean of various administrative and 
executive affaire, the Secretary of the faculty or other 
school of higher learning haindles the day-to-day work of the 
school, fhere is also the teacher* s council which is com- 
posed of the teaching staff and a certain number of assistant 
teachers, fhe council considers (questions in ths field of 
instruotion. Students, too, have their own bodies and organ- 
isations hassd on the principle of self-management. 
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Uaivtrsity Administration 

The administration of universities under the system of 
"social management" includes the University Council, the TTni* 
versity Board and the Hector* Information is not availahle 
whether these bodies have been changed under the new system 

i' 

of "self -management"* 

The Cnlversity Cohnoil under the system of eooial manage- 
ment oonsieta of members appointed by the ereoutive counell 

I 

of the Hepublio from among educational, scientific and other 
workers active in public life* members elected by faculty 
councils and independent research institutions (1 eaoh), mem* 
bers elected by economic and prof esslonal organisations con- 
cerned, one member elected from the communal assembly of the 
town where the university is located, three student rep^*e•enta- 
tlves from the Association of Students, and the rector (presi- 
dent) and vice-rector* All members of the Council serva for 
three years* A chairman, elected by secret ballot presides 
over counoil sessions* Ihe Council concerns itself with 
general university policy, the general organisation of eduoa- 
tion in the university as a whole and various matters which 
require community oooperatlon*^ 



^fllipovic, Studies, op* Pit* , p* 36. 



m 
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!fJie OialYersity Board lo composed of the rector^ vice* 
reotor and deans of all the faculties (who are ex«^offioio 
members), fhe rector presides over the meetings of the Board, 
fhe Board concerns itself primarily with the organisation of 
teaching and research at the university, prepares analyses 
of problems to be decided by the University Oounoil, approves 
research plane of university institutions and decides upon 
the granting of university doctorates. 

Once a yeart the University Board convenes a university 
conference, in which it elects the rector and vice-reotors 
to a three-year term of office and discusses the report of 
the work of the university, fhe conference is composed of 
eenior staff members and a certain number of assistants and 



junior iftaff members. 

fh^ rector of the university presides over the meeting 
of the l^ttlverslty Boardt convenes meetings of both the Board 
and the |Council,, ereoutes their decisions, sees to the ob«' 
servanc# of statutes and performs other executive funetlons 
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Chambers for Education and Culture 



fhe principle of self«management has also bssn applied 

to the establishment of chambers for education and culture 

in the federal, republic and municipal assemblies. Hepresenta- 
tlvss to these bodies are exclusively from the educational and 
onltnr.l 

^^iloe SikollOi "Ourr.at Aspaet. of the Cultural Jolloy of 
the Beague of Communists in Tugoslavia, ** Bata on Yugoslayia * 
(Bepgradi Bress Service, 1964), p» 10# 
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Jlnaiwiing of Schools 

She lederaX AssemDly on May 14, 1966, passed the new 
General law on Pinanoial Punde for Edueation (See Appendix 
B), She law te a general one and the six repuhllce will in- 
troduce laws of like kind for their territories, Ihe law 

will go into effect in 1967. 

the law ie eonoerned primarily with the source of funds 

for education, their application and administration. He- 
plaeing the former method of budget finanoing, financing is 
placed on a new foundation in which financial resources for 
operation are administered on the principle of self-manage- 
ment. ®his constitutes an eesentlal difference from the 
earlier practice of finanoing education through the budgets 
of the communes, republics and the federation with their 
adminlstratiTs influence on the policy of educational organis- 
ations. 

She new law guarantees an independent material base for 
the operation of educational institutions. It allocates to 
education a definite percentage of gross personal earnings 
of all employed persons (at present 5 per cent), of private 
profits from agrloulture, of earnings from other self-employed 
persons, and a percentage of InTeatment funds and the pur- 
chase tax. Amortisation is also being introduced for 

ttohooX 
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Among the stated sources of fundSt the special contrl- 
hution for education from the personal Incomes of cltiaens 
who are employed or earn money hy supplementary and psrt*» 
time activities {farmerst craftsmen and other self -^employed 
persons, etc, ) constitutes the basis of the system, both from 
the point of view of principle and economy. Private citiaens, 
however, may also donate funds for specific educational 
activities in which they are interested, to meet certain 
common needs in the field of education and to pay students* 
fees for living quarters or fees for courses which are not 
taught at school (music courses, certain foreign language 
courses, etc*). 

Schools will be financed on the basis of the fixed price 
of their work and according to the results they achieve. If 
instruction is better organised in a particular school and 
If the pupils are generally more successful than in other 
schools, that school will receive more for its work and *or 
staff incomes. 

a»he school funds will be managed by autonomous bodies 
called **educatlcnal communities** which will be made up of rep- 
resentatives of all those directly concerned In educational 
work, for example, representatives of schools and university 
faculties, economic enterprises, and oltlsens who contrlbuts 
dirsctly to their maintenance. 



20ie eauoatlonsl coBmmItieo will ba.vB the status of cor- 
porate bodies, and they will deal with all questions la the field 
of education whloh are of general and ooomon Interest for a 
speolfio area and decide on those questions in accordance with 
the authority granted to them by law. In addition, they will 
administer funds for financing education, determine whloh ac- 
tivities shall be financed and fim criteria for distributing 
funds In accordanoe with general regulations (Basic law on In- 
stitutions) and in accordanoe with pedagogical and other 
standards • 

Every eduoatlonal community will have its own statute 
which determines the oomposition of its individual organs, the 
scope of its activities, and the disbursement of fiuds, etc. 

The assembly of the district will approve the statute and re- 
tain the right to examine the work of the educational eon- 
munltys 

additlont a ssparats fsdsraX law is oonsidtrsd 

which would provide that a part of the fimds whloh are plaosd 
in capital investments be set aside for education as a per- 
manent source of funds for educational activities.^® 

12 

"l^inancing Sduoatlon in TumoslaviSf ** Ttutoslav Xif S a XI 
{;Tttno» 19S6)> p. In So# alsot loniral l aw on the yinancifti 

3?sdsral. Assembly » (Beogradt May 14, 1966 }, 

see Appendix 3* 
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Coordination of Schools of Higher Education 

Cooperation among Yugoslav Universities was first sys* 
tematically effected in 1957 through the establishment of the 
Association of Tugoslav Universities# fhe Association was 
'^ormed for the purpose of discussing questions of common 
'ntereat to all universities in the country# Problems with 
which the Association has been concerned Include i Coordl*. 
nation of studies^ conferring of academic and scientific 
degrees, establishment of criteria for selecting teaching 
staff, distribution of personal income, welfare of students 
and advancement of scientific research# fhe Association also 
hae sculpt to promote Intra-univereity exchange of experience, 
cooperation between Yugoslav and foreign universities, and 
oboperation with international university organisations, and 
his issued publications on the work, activity and problems of 
Ydgcslav universities#^^ 

K 

i Much has been done by the Association to coordinate the 

s 

■ c 

instruction, curricula and programs of the universities# 

t 

H<|wever, the worh of the Asscoiation ie limited since advanced 
schools, art academies and colleges are not Included in the 
Aseoclation, and some faoultiee, not associated with univer* 
eities are also excluded {for example, the law faculty in 
Split)# Moreover, the Assoolation has not maintained ties 
with other professional assoelatione of higher education# 



It 

•‘‘'fllipovic, Studies # on# clt ## pp* 3 S- 39 , 



Savecni Sekrctarljat c# I^oavetu 1 Kulttura (Vaderal 0eor#tarlat 
for Education and Cultar#), (B#o«radi W«3), p. 114. 
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Xn addition to the Aesociation of Tugoelav Universities, 
there are associations of faculties, advanced schools and 
colleges which have developed vithin the separate repuhlios* 
These include associations of related institutions of various 



levels and regional associations* 

Associations of related faculties hold *’ inter-faculty 
conferences** at which prohleas relating to the organisation 
of inst 3 ?uction and research are examined* These include the 



coordination of studies, transfer of students, school finance. 



titles for graduating students, and minimum standards for 
passage from first to second level studies* ^ Conferences 
are held annually or every other year, and decisions which 
are adopted become recommendations to the faculties con- 
cerned* The inter-faculty conferences have begun to aocuire 
greater significance and are gradually being transformed into 
assooiations on a nation-wide or republican level. Inter- 
faculty conferences have had considerable influence on the 

adoption or re^sotion ot IotbI studiea* 

At Ita coniwene* in 196*» the Aesoolation of tugoeia* 



faculties of forestry recommended the following i (1) to 



adopt national reqLuirements for graduation from these facul- 
ties? iZ) to establish a basic minimum curriculum! (5) to 



organize the curriculum to Include a minimum number of sub- 
jects mandatory for all forestry faculties in the country and 
to ensure their same designation? (4) to organize the curricula 
so as to cover a four-jaar period of study? and (5) to require 
entrance examinations* 



, p* lid* 

>etariM of bformaxion, Jfanuary-March 1966), pp* 3515-3516. 




o 
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5here Is only one association In Tugoslavia which incor** 
poratos all schools of higher education in its territory.. 

This association was estahlished in Slovenia in 1961/62. 

It is felt that an organization of this type should he de-- 
Yeloped for the whole country. 

Associations of Schools of Higher Bducation in 1965/66 

At the beginning of the 1965/66 school year there were 
a total of 18 professional associations of higher educational 
institutions in tugoslavia. These are classified into the 

iq 

following groups t ^ 

Istional Aesoelation of Tu/goslaY HnlYereitles . Bstah- 
lished in 1957» the Association’s membership Includes all 
seven tmlversitles in Yugoelavia. 

Ha^ional Assooiatlons of Belated Institutions of Higher 
Education. By the end of 1965# there were three national 
associations of related university faculties and one assocl^ 
atlon of related advanced schools j Aeaooiatlon of Yugoslav 
faculties of forestry (established in 1963— ‘five members)? 
Association of Yugoslav Medical faculties (established in 
1963— comprising all eight medical faculties in the country)? 
Association of Yugoslav faculties of Mining Engineering (es- 
tablished in 1964— five members )i Association of Yugoslav Ad- 
vanced Schools of fhysical Education (established in 1964 *^- 
four members. 

^ ^Aktuelnl frebleml Sorovodlenls Esforme Ylsokog Skolstya t 
on. Git ». p. 117* 

Yugoslav Survey, no. 24# op. Pit *, pp. 5517-»3518. 




National Aaeoelftt ions of Belated fwo*Year QoXlegee # 

By the end of 1965 > only one aasoolation of this type— the 
Yugoslav Association of Colleges of Bconomlos-- had been estab- 
lished (founded in 196^— comprising all twenty colleges of econ- 
omics in the country)* 

National Associations of Related Faculties* Advanced 
Schools and Oollegea * fhere is only one association of this 
(established in 1961)-*-Association of Agricultural Schools of 
Higher Sducation* It includes all schools of this type in 
Yugoslavia* 

Henublican Associations of Belated Faculties and Collettes * 
2here are eight such associations t Association of Pedagogical 
Academies of Bosnia-Eercegovina (established in 1962— four 
members) I Association of Pedagogical Academies of Croatia 
(established la 1962— comprising all fourteen academies in 
Croatia) I Association of Agricultural Colleges of Croatia 
(established in 1962— five members); Association of faculties 
of law and Administrative Colleges of Serbia (established in 
1962^*12 members); Association of Building Engineering and 
(reodetic faculties and Colleges of Serbia (established In 1962;— 
sir members); Assoolation of Electrical Engineering Faculties 
and Colleges in Serbia (established In 1963— five members); 
Association of technological and Metallurgical Faculties and 
Colleges of Serbia (established in 1963— eleven members); and 
the Association of Mechanical Engineering Faculties and Col- 
leges of Serbia (established in 1964— thirteen members)* 
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ttitlona within a Oonstitueiit Eepublle . This type of associa- 
tion sidsts only in Sloveniai fhe Association of Higher Sdu- 
cational Institatlons in Slovenia. 5Jhe association was estah 
lished in 1962 and compriaes all higher educational institu- 



tions in Slovenies 9 faculties* 3 advanced schoole, 3 aca- 
demies of art, 13 colleges^ the Hnivereity of Iijubl^ana and 
the Association of Higher Educational Institutions in MaMhor. 



Oomtnwwfti ar Municipal Asso c iations of Higher Bduqatloml 
Institutions . Only three such associations have been estab- 
lished thus far* namely* Association of Higher Educational 
Institutions in Maribor (established in 1961— six members )| 



Association of University faculties and Golleges in Split 
(established in 1964 — ^five members) 5 and Association of Higher 
Educational Institutions in Bi;}eka (established in 1964- 
eight members). 
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OHAmR IX 

OflAfiACIEBISTlCS OF THE SYSTEM AHD 
HROPOSAIiS FOB SHE POTDHE 

Edttoatlon» which Is coasldersd an essential element for 
national and personal advaaoement,. has had a dynamle develop^ 
meat in fttgoalavla In recent year»i Befora of the educational 
syetea began to be syeteaatically pursued In 1953 and has since 
continued by the modernisation of the educational processes in 
conjunction with the general development of the country* 
there one method of training did not succeed, another one was 
^ formed and tried. What is reported in this study may be 

changed shortly as the development of education in Tugoelavia 
is still in a state of flur* 

fhe establishment of schools in various parts of the 
country has provided greater opportunities for students to 
attend institutions of higher learning* Bdueatlon now reaohea 
beyond the school age children and youth and is sought also 

by thousands of full time workers. Bart-tim# eduoation is 
widsspread* 









!0odiay» there are approactinately 130>000 teachers la 
schools and other educational Institutions* Before the Second 
World War there were only 43f 000# fahlng into aoeount the 
10,000 teachers killed during the War, there has heen an 
increase of over 400 per cent, fhe international comparison 
shows that the fugoslav pupil/teacher ratio for the whole 
sohool^age group is Better than that of Brance, the Wether** 
lands, the Federal Hepuhllc of Oenaany and all other Medi* 
terranean countries with the exception of Italy. ^ 

K study of reoent developments in the educational eye** 
tern in Tugoelavla shows that significant strides have heen 
made in attempting to raise the educational level of its 
citlsens. fha great seal» dedication and enthusiasm of the 
Tugoelav people for education reflects not only thslr pride 
In accomplishment and their firm belief that education is 
nesded to build a new society, but that education is also 
a way for the future in meeting the needs of the individual. 

Bxpansion of Iducation 

It is expected that by 19T0r higher education will incor- 
porate 6 to 7 per cent of echool-agt youth, increasing to 10 

psr cent in 1975* (la 1964/65 the percentage was 4.5). 
aohisvs this goal, it will be necessary to Increase the capacity 
of existing schools and to found ntw institutions to produce 
personnel for jobs that science and technology will re<|ttirs. At 
the same time, it will be neoeesaxy to produce a more highly 
qtuali fied gradua te. 

^Miiditftrranean Hexional Broiec t Couiitry Beportet. fugbs^^pgia , 
(Pari.t Organle*tlott for Soononle Co-op.ratlon 9«T«iepMa^, 
1965 )» P. 59. 
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3Jhe primary task will be to stabilize and consolidate 
tbe presently expanded network of higher inetitutions# to 
further raise standards of schools » to provide needed equip** 
ment and other facilities, to increase the number of quali** 



fied teachers and to raise the level and quality of teaching. 

In higher education, enrollments have expanded at a pace, 
which in comparison to other countries may be considered extra- 



ordinary. fotal enrollments increased by no less than 37*4 
per cent in 1960/61 compared with the previous year, fhere 
were 142,434 students in higher education in 1960/61, which 
was more than double the number of students five years pre- 



viously, and one of the highest enrollment rates in the 

i 

world* ^ 1 

f 

She number of englneeers Is expected to increase to 70# 000 
in 1975. In I960 there 4ere only 15# 300 engineers. In the 
same fifteen year period J agronomists and veterinary eurgecns 
are expected to rise froi 11,400 to 36,000# economists and 
lawyers from 21,500 to 52,000, and technicians from 170,000 



to 773,000.^ Oraduates from the philosophy and natural sdi- 

enct raathematios faculties are expected to increase signlfi** 

cantly particularly due to the demand for secondary teachers* 

la I960, these graduates numbered 19 > IOC* By 1975, 64# 000 

graduates are expected. Enrollments at various levels are 

expected to increase by 1975 as follows t At the primary level 
by 21 per centi at the secondary level, 202 per cent# at the 

higher level by 236 per oent.^ 

" ^gmiMrrggviewst fugcslavia. (Barist Organization for Eoon- 
omiq oo-operat Ion and Development , 1962, pp* 11-12* - .,0 

^Mediterranean Regional Proiec t Country BtPortA, 

pp; 9&» W* 
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I»»v«l Studies 

With the Introductioja of lerel studies in faculties# ad- 
vanced schools and art academies# it was possible to train 
persoimel faster, in greater numbers, and with varying degrees 
of competency* fhe inclusion of two-^year colleges in the 
system of higher education brought about greater flexibility 
to the system providing that all who finish level studies, 
whether at colleges or faculties, have the right to proceed 
to the next higher level. 

fhe complete reorganisation of higher education brought 
with it certain problems and difficulties* Among these were 
inadequate financing,, laoh of qualified personnel, and over- 
extensive curricula. It is still too early to adequately 
evaluate the results of the levels program* More research 
is needed to determine the adequacy of its organisation, co- 
ordination of programs, and placement of graduates* In the 
coming period curricula will need to be further adjusted to 
meet the needs of the soonos^, and programs better coordina- 
ted among the various schools training the same type of gradu- 
ate. In some cases» however, it may be advisable to abolish 
level studies in certain faculties where the nature of the 
subject is not amenable to such a program* 
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A <i,U6S'tioji sijill Ijo r6SolV6d l8 wli6l»li8X’ cu3rricul8. iJi 
college© should be the same as first level studies in facul- 
tles« Most educators believe that the colleges can and should 
prepare a more narrowly trained expert than that at the first 
level in faculties, and for this reason should have their own 
specialized programs* It is also felt that passage of gradu- 
ates from colleges to second level studies should be based on 

5 

supplementary examinations* 

Post-Oradttate Study 

In the coming period it will be necessary to further de- 
velop third level, or post-graduate study, to produce needed 
expert personnel for the economy, social services, and for in- 
structional and scientific institutions* Ihere is also a need 
to develop inservice training for teachers and other workers 
in higher education, to make better use of teaching staff and 
materials through inter-faculty exchanges, to upgrade the 
quality of the program as well as students, to increase stu- 
dent scholarships and loans, to develop a stricter selection 
of both students and teachers, to coordinate curricula, to 
extend greater opportunity to part-time students, and to broaden 
the base of financial resources*^ 

l>roble»i Surovodi enj a Reform e Visokog SkQlsty& 
(Current froblema Accompanying the Eeform of Higher Bduoa- 
tlon), Savezni Sekretarljat za Erosvetu 1 Kulturu (Federal 
Secretariat for Educatinn and Culture), (Beograd* 19^3), 

pp* 129*"130* 

pp. 130-133. 
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In order to further derelop scientific research work, 
there is a need to further develop inter-^f acuity and inter- 
university institutes in a specific branch of learning* this 
has already been started in some republics and is an aid to 
third level studies**^ 

Part-3Jime Studies 

Although much has been done since the reform to develop 
part-time studies, there is still a need to further improve 
the program* Measurers are being taken to provide gi^eater 
financial assistance for students, to more precisely define 
their rights and duties, and to offer eveiy possibility to 
workers to continue with their studies without leaving their 
^obs (night school and oorrespondencs courses)* 

Future fasks in Higher Iducation 

In order to achieve the goals of higher education as 
established by the Befom,. Yugoslav sducators fesl that 
attention in the future must bs given to the followings 

— 0?o more closely associate higher educational training 
with practice, to shorten the duration of studies, to raise 
the general standards and quality of sduoation, to reduct 
the dropout rate, and to get more students to graduate; 

— Yo reduce duplication In scientifio rssearoh in uni- 
versities and Institute^ and to increase *»professor exchange** 
among faoultiesi 
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^•^0 increase the numher of tiuallfiea teachers in schools 
of higher education (in some schools there Is a very high pro- 
portion of **honorary** teachers )» to further train and prepare 
university staff, to improve the system of re-election, and 
to alleviate the teacher shortage which affects the develop- 
ment as well as the <|uality of higher education; 

Improve the qualifications of teachers in newly 
estahlished faculties, to Improve the contact of part-time 
teachers with students, to improve contacts hetwesn students 
and teachers particularly in first year studies, to Improve 
working conditions of teachers and to raise salaries; 

reduce verhalism in teaching and nexthook educa- 
tion** which places students In a passive position instead of 

an active one; 

offer pedagogy at medical and veterinary faculties; 
^-*fo create better material conditions for students 
throu^ scholarships, credits and loans, to make improve- 
ments in student dormitories, restaurants, libraries and 

physical education facilities; 

—To longthen tHe duriction of atuaie* in certain areae 

(Certain teohnioal faeultiee have extended the preeerihed 
length of studies from 8 to 9 and 10 seossters. It is felt 
this lengthening of studies would actually shorten the ti«e 
required to oomplete training, since the average now is 6 
years, and there would he a better dietribution of studies 
per year, making it easier for the student)! 
fo integrate science and education; 
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^ raise the level of students coming to the univer- 

Bitiee, to strengthen seoonaary education, to increase enroll- 
ments in secondary education, and to guide graduates into ;fohs 
for which they are prepared (In 1961, 53.2?^ changed prdfessioae)> 
— lo moderniee education, to Introduce programmed inetruc- 
tion and teaching maohinea^, to coordinate and improve the 
quality of school programs, to provide better textbook# since 
poor ones lower standards of study, and to coordinate school 
curricula and develop uniform admission requirementsf 

— fo face the problem that to continue to provide text- 
books in the three languages of the Yugoslav nation and in 

the languages of the minority groupe will be extremely ex- 
pensive! 

— lo accompany the expansion of schools of higher educa- 
tion by more adequate preparations in terms of organisation, 
personnel and financial investments! 

— fo encourage the acceptance by educational institutions 
in all parts of the country of Beform measures! 

— fo construct new and increase existing facilities and 
equipment! to methodically plan and research the quantitative 
and qualitative needs for personnel in the economy and social 
services and to determine the best methods to dsvelop. stabiliss 
end integrate Institutions of highsr Isarnlngf 

— fo provide closer and more direct contact between 
schools of higher learning and economic organisations, and to 
better the guidance system in secondaxy schools to help stu- 
dents select professions offered in higher institutions! 
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— ®o coordinate university activities through national 

associations of higher education which include all schools 

Of higher education since eelf-sianagement results in great 
differences? 

—To Sipand the training of technical personnel and 
national science disciplines at the rate required hy the 
country's development? 

—To increase space In scientific-technical faculties and 
to develop schools according to local needs; 

—To expand facilities so that a student will not be 
denied adaisslon on the basis of United oapaeity of echools. 
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CHASIER I 
ISIROBUCSIOH 



Ssacher training in tugoalavia is providea in several 
different types of schools on "both the aeoondary and higher 

level 

iPh. fnT Pra-School leachera (Skola za Odgajatelje) 

Is a secondary school of four years duration which trains 
teachers for work in nursery schools, kindergartens and other 
institutions for pre-school education. SecoBimendatlonB are 
being made to train these teachers in an institution of higher 
education— the Pedagogical Academy for Pre-School Seachers. 
n.,.. Tre^ninv High School (Vclteljska Skola) is 

a secondary school which prepares teachers for the self-oon- 
tained classes of the lower elementary grades (1-4). Irain- 
ing lasts four to five years. Although the school has a long 
tradition, it is gradually being replaced by the Pedagogical 
Academy which is an institution of higher education. Some 
republics still maintain the teacher training high schools 
while in other republics, teacher training high schools have 
been transferred into pedagogical gymnasiums. 

^S. Pataki, n«oa Pedagoglla (Seneral Pedagogy), (Zagreb* 
Pedagoeko-Kajlzsvnl Zbor, 1964), PP. 71-72. 
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!Phe l^edagogleal College (Tiaa fedagoska SkoXa) is a 
two-year college whlck prepares teachers for the departmental- 
ised upper elementary grades (S-S)#. fhere are no ]?edagogical 
Colleges in the Eepuhlio of Croatia where the Pedagogical 
Academy has taken over the work of the Teacher Training High 
School and the Pedagogical College* In repuhlios where the 
Pedagogical Academy hae not been organised » the Pedagogical 
College functions along with the Teacher Training High 
School* 

The Pedagogical Academy (Pedagoska Akademija) is a new 
institution of higher education for the training of elementary 
school teachers* Studies are two years in duration* Students 
are trained in a similar manner for both the upper and lower 
elementary grades* The curriculum consists of studies which 
are common to all students {socially pedagogicalp psychological 
subjects) and specialised studies for teachers of the lower 
and upper elementary grades* 

Pacultles of Philosophy and natural Sc ienoe-Mathematica 
(Pilosofski i Prirodoslovno-Matematicki fakulteti) prepare 
teachers for work in the eymnasium and for general education 
subjects in all other secondary schools* Studies Hast four 
years* In addition to preparing teachers p these faculties 
also train students for soientific and other fields* Because 
of this dual rolsp recommendations have been made to establish 
Advancsd Teaoher Training Sohools (Visoke Hastavnioke Skole) 
as Independent institutions* 



m 
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of Indggtrlal Pedagoa;y (Vlsoka Xnduatrij- 
sko-?edagoska Skola) prepares teachers of vocational subjects 
(both theoretical and practical) for work in vocational 



schools. Iioeated in Bljeka„ there is only one school of 
this type in the country. Other needs for vocational per- 
sonnel are aet by graduates of the secondary schools, colleges, 

advanced schools and faculties who have also had pedagogical 
training. 

(Bajetnicke Akadeaije). In addition to 
its regular studies. Art Academies prepare teachers for art 



and music training in schools of general and vocational edu- 
cation. Ihese students are required to take specific peda- 




(Xnstltut i Visoke Skcle za, Flzicku ICulturu) prepare teachers 
of physical education for work in general and vocational 



schools. 



Mvanoed School for feachers of special aohooia (Visoka 
Bifektoloska Skola) prepares teachers for the deaf and hard 
of hearing, blind and partially blind, for students with 
speech impediments, and for the physically and mentally re- 
tarded and socially and emotionally disturbed* 

The General haw on Bducatlon provides that all the above 
named schools shall participate in the continual inservice 
training of teachers, together with vocational assooiations, 
pedagogical centers, the pedagogical-educational services, and 
other institutes for the advancement of education. 
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CHAPTER II 
PHl-SCHOOi:. fBAOHEtS 



In 1960^ there were approximately 1,000 pre*^ 9 chool 
Institutions in tugoslavia which enrolled six per cent of 
the pre-school age children# 

Teachers for the pre-school institutions were first 
trained by means of special courses; later> through separate 
departments in teacher training hi^ schools; an<!^ finally, 
through special secondary schools founded for that purpose# 

* r The first such school was established in 1949/49# In 1963/64, 

there were seven secondary schools for pre-school teachers in 
which 1,831 students were enrolled# The course of study in 
the majority of schools lasts five years# Two of these 
schools, in Zagreb (See Table 3r) and Hljeka, have a four- 
year program. ^ 

^Obrasoyani e Vaeoitaca ea Had sa Heoom Predekolekeg He- 
raeta (Education of Hureery and Kindergarten Teachers for 
fork fith Pre-School Children), Saveeni Zavod sa Proucavanje 
Skolekih i froevetnih fitanja (Inatltute for Iduoational Ee- 
searoh), (Beogradi 1961), pp. 17,29# See alsoi Statiaticki 
Codisniak 1965 (Statistical Yearbook of SfEf 1965), Sa- 

4> vesni Zavod sa Statistiku (federal Statistical Office), (Beo- 

■'w' 

grad I 1965), p# 320# 
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— Currlculm of the Secondary feaeher f raining 
School for Pre-Sohool Teaehera 



Subjects 


X 


Grades 

XX 


III 


XV 


Pro ••School Pedagogy With 
Foundations in General 


Pedagogy 


Ml 




1/2 


2 


Psychology 


•e 


3 


3 


3 


Methods in Education 


«» 


- 


-/S 


8 


Serbo-Croatian Lan- 


guage and Iiiterature 


5 


k 


4 


5 


Foreign Language 


> 


3 


2 




History 


3 


2 


2 




Social and Political 


Management of Yugoslavia 


- 


m 


- 


2 


Geography 


2 


2 






Biology 


3 


2 


1 




Mathematioa 


3 


3 


• 




Physics 


3 


2 


e» 


«• 


Chettistry 


2 


2 






Hiilosophy With Sociology 


- 


• 


«e 


3 


Music Training 


3 


3 


2 


2 


^t Training 


3 


3 


2 


1 


Technical Training 


an 


m 


1 


2 


Hygiene 


- 




2 


mm 


Physical Training 


2 


2 


2 


2 


Military Training 


«• 


• 


2 


2 


Total Hours Per Week 


35“ 


31733 


31755 


3T" 



eiTote* Split honra (7/a) indicate firet and aeeond aemester. 
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5?lae number of etudenta enrolling in secondary sebools 

for pre-school teachers is actually very small* In addition^ 

thirty per cent of those who graduate enter other vocational 

fields. One reason for this is that ^ob placement in the 

cities is very difficult and maioy prefer to go into other 

fields rather than to accept positions in smaller towns and 

villages. In the republic of Croatia, teachers must have at 

least five years of experience before they will be accepted 

2 

for placement in cities. 

Educational officials have felt that there are certain 
inadequacies In the secondary school program, and that train- 
ing of pre-school teachers should be provided by an institu- 
tion of higher education. Among the criticisms of the 
present program are the following? 

(a) It is much too early, on the secondaiy level, for 
students to decide on such a vocation^ 

(b) Ihe extensive curriculum over-burdens the students 
by trying to cover three areas of study? Cencral education, 
vocational-pedagogical training, and technical-fine arts 
training! 

(c) Certain general education courses (chemistry, phy- 
sios, mathematics) are condensed to cover only the most 
basic material. Other subjects covering a great quantity 

of material are taught in a reduced number of hours j 



^Obrazovanie Yaspitaoa ga Bad sa Seoom Predekolskog ITs— 
rasta . op. cit . . p. 119. 
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(d) Pedagogical study is begun early before the com* 

.0 

pletion of general education subjects, and little time is 
devoted to it* Iducational theory is provided in the last 
year when it should be presented much earlier* ^ 

Proposals have been made to establish a pedagogical 
academy for training pre-school teachers* fhis school would 
be similar in number of hours to the pedagogical academy 
which trains teachers for the elementary school (30 hours 
per week, or 960 hours per year). More emphasis would be 
given to methods in the final, semester than in the first 
three semesters* Practice teaching would be given twice per 
week, starting at the end of the third or at the beginning 
of the fourth semester*^ 

fhe proposed curriculum for the Pedagogical Academy is 
given in Stable 3^. 




^Ibld . ■ pp. 34-37. 

. pp. 56, 87. 
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Ac.d,», 



3iibj«ota 


X 


Scmatcra 

IX III 


XY 


Foundationa of Bduoation 
and Sociaty 


a 


2 




m 


Pra«>Seliool Fadagogy 


3 


2 


e» 


m 


Padagogiaal and Child 
Payahology 


k 


4 


k 


as 


Hyglana of Pf*a**Sohool 
Childran 


3 


3 


mm 




Mathoda of faaohlng 


6 


7 


12 


18 


Hothar fongua and 

Childran*a Lltanattira 


3 


3 


3 


2 


Physical Education 


2 


2 


2 


2 


Music 


3 


3 


3 


2 


Fine Arts and Praktikun 
in Puppet Shows 


k 


4 




2 


Methodology of Work With 
Parents 




«e 




2 


fotal Hours Per Weak 


30 


30 


30 


26 




SS£aS£« (BdueatioB of Huraorr «ad Kladargartan TMohart for 
Work With Pro-School Children), SoToini Zovod to ProueoTonJo 
Skolakih i ProoTotnih Pitanjo (Inatltuto for Educational 
(Btogj^ad* 1961), p* 56. 
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CHAKER in 
ELEMBNIARr mCHERS 

The reform of eXemeatary eduoatloa la 1958» which intro- 
duced the uniform eight-year elementary eohool, required the 
training not only of a new type of teacher, hut also the re- 
education of existing staff. Elementary teachers were^ and 
still are, trained in many different types of institutions 
which vary also in duration and quality. 

The rapid growth of hath elementary schools and students 
which accompanied the economic, social, technical and cul- 
!^) tural development of the country placed great pressure upon 

teaching staff. (See Table 37). The needed annual increase 
for elementary school teachers from 1958/59 to 1965/66 was 
set at 9, 352. The actual yearly increase of elementary 
teachers fell short of the required amount. (See Table 38). 

In addition, enrollments in pedagogical colleges st^^dlly 
dropped In favor of industrial and technical schools. 




|3cole (The Carrying Out of Elementary Sohool Reform), Jugo- 
slovenski Zavod sa Rroucavanja Skolskih i Rrosvetnih Ritania 
(Tugoslav Institute for Educational Research), (Beogradi 
19!55), p. 5. 
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Table ^ —Annual 


Increase of Teachers 


in Sleanentary Schools 


Year 


Teachers 


Increase 


1957/50 


71,803 


m 


1950/59 


79,686 


7,683 


1959/60 


79,533 


-15b 


1960/51 


8b., 379 


b,7b7 


1961/62 


89,611 


5,333 


1962/65 


93,b3b 


b,833 


1963/61|. 


96,370 


3,936 



SOURCBi Stattgtleki aodiimjalc SFRjr 196<$ (SUtiatical 
book of SFfiy 1965)# Sav«*ai Zavod «a Statlstiku (Fodoral 
Statistical Offica), (Boograds 196$)t p. 319. 



lack of feaohers 



One of the greatest prohlems In the realization of con:- 
pulsory eight-year elementary education has been the lack tl 
qualified teachers > particularly in the upper elementary 
grades* ^or certain basic subjects (mathematios» physics, 
chemistry, technical training, mother tongue, and physical 
education) teachers have been lacking* Beasons for this 
condition have been attributed to an inadequate supply of 
graduates from the teacher training Institutions, the con- 
centration of teachers in the larger towns and cities, the 
high rate of turnover, low salaries which cause teachers to 
enter Industry, and because a significant number of teachers 
serve In administrative or similar positionse 

As a result of the lack of teachers, a large percentage 
of those employed in elementary schools were required to 
teach more than the standard number of hours* In some oases, 
certain courses were reduced or completely out* In Bosnia- 
Eerosgovina, instead of lengthening courses to meet the needs 
of school rsform, schools reduced the duration of their pro- 
grams of study* ^ 

Certain measures have recently been taken to increase 
the number of teachers* fhese measurers include the following i 
(a) Increasing the capacity and expanding the network of 
existing schools and faculties for training of teachers | 
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(b) Opening pedagogical departments in gymnasiuma and 
making it possible for gymnasiiaa graduates to qualify for 
teaching ^ 

(c) Providing for a system of part«tlme studies and 
other measures for the inserviee training of teachers for 
upper elementary grades^ 

(d) Introducing first level studies at faculties which 
train teachers of special subjects for the upper elementary 
grades! 

(e) Providing scholarships and other material aids for 
students! 

(f) Retaining teachers due for retirement*^ 

Bduoatlonal Qualification of teachers 

Although the educational attainment of teachers is 
slowly improving (See table 39 )> a higher proportion of teach^ 
ers with college training will be needed to fill the needs 
for upper elementary teaching staff* A significant number 
of lower elementary teachers have been teaching classes in 
the upper elementary grades* In 196 2 ». only 30 per cent of 
those teaching in the upper elementary grades were qualified 
for these grades.^ 

^Stanie i Probleml Hastavnickcg Radra (Status and Problems 
of the teaching Profeeaion)i Secretariat for Education and 
Culture of the federal Bmeoutive Oouncilt (Beograd i 1962), 
pp* 26, 36. 

^Snrcvodienie Refcrme Oenovne Skole* Rastavnici Oenovnt 



Table 59 -- ‘Educational Training of Taacbers in Elementary 
and Secondary Schools, 1998/59 and 1962/63 



Educational 

Training 


Elementary Schools 


Secondary Schools 


1958/59 


1962/63 


1958/59 


1962/63 


tJniveraity or 
Academy 


5.6 


5.8 


W.6 


53*5 


Advanced School 


0.0 


0.2 


0.8 


1.7 


College 


15.2 


17.6 


12.9 


13.7 


Teacher Training 
High School or 
Art School 


72. Ij. 


6!).. 3 


12.7 


9.9 


Gymnasium 


3.2 


6.9 


2.9 


1|.*0 


Technical or 
Other Vooa* 
tional School 


0.8 


1.3 


1^.8 


10.7 


School for Skilled 
or Highly Skilled 
Workers 0*1 


0.1), 


6.5 


5.5 


Elementary School 


2*7 


2.5 


1.9 


1.0 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



SOtTHGEs Yugoslav Survey > Vol. VII, no. 2k$ (Belgrade t Federal 
Secretariat of Information, January -llarch 1966), p* 3507* 
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Typ «0 of Eleaentary School foaohers 

■S 

In alemoatary sohoola there are two types of teaching 
staff I The lower elementary grades (1-4) are taught pri- 
marily hy teachers with secondary training} the higher 
elementary grades {4-8) are taught mainly by teachers who 
have been trained in higher schools. 

In 1965/64, out of 96,370 elementary teachers, 52*9 pe** 
cent were lower elementary and the remaining 47*1 per cent 

ft 

were upper elementary teachers.*^ 

Types of Teacher Trainii^ Institutions 

Elementary school teachers are trained in several types 
of schools, although primarily in those specifically founded 
^ for that purpose, namely, the teacher training high schools, 

the pedagogical colleges and the pedagogical academies. 




^Vuffoalav Survey * Vol. VII, no. a4i (Belgrade! federal 
Secretariat of Information, January-Mareh 1966), p* 3507* 



Teachers of certain euhjeote in grades five through eight 
are trained in schools which were founded for other purposee* 
These include physical education teachers trained in sec** 
ondary schools for physical culture^ music teachers in sec* 
ondary music schools^ home economics teachers in schools of 
home economics, and teachers of general technical education 
in the only Advanced School of Industrial Pedagogy; In 
addition, some teachers are graduates of imiverstty faeul** 
ties (philosophy, natural sclence**mathematios, philology} or 

of an advanced school or academy (advanced ^school of phys*- 

« *> 

leal culture, art academy and music acadenor)*^ 

In 1962/63# teachers for the elemehtary school were 

t 

trained in 127 secondary and higher schc^ols* Table 40 
shows the dietrihution according to republics* 



6 

tr*S* Joint fttblioatlons Eesearch Service# "Institutions 
for Training Primary School Teachers In Tugoslavia, " Soeio« > 
logical Translations on Eastern Eurocf ^ lo* 193* Seport 
Ho* 22,875# P* 1* (Translated from treswltiin helnaMn;itaei3a 
(Educational Bulletin) i Tol* 7^ Ho. 5# 1963# pp* 3-*12). 
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ERIC 



1963 ) 



Seaoher 2^ralnlng High Scliools 



$he teacher training high sehoole prepare teachers for 

iaetruction in the self-contained classes of the lower ele- 

jBientary grades (1-4)# f raining lasts fire years | in Bosnia- 

7 

Hercegovinat the course lasts four years. Students may 
enroll in the teacher trainiaag high schools upon completion 
of the eight-year elementary eohool. 

As shown in Table 4lt enrollments in the teacher high 
schools have decreased in recent years. In almost all re- 
publics » the schools are gradually being abolished and are 
being replaced by education in the pedagogical academy* Most 
of the existing teacher high schools are located in the re- 
publics of Serbia and Bosnla-Hercegovina. The five-year 
curriculum of a teacher training high school in Serbia is 
shown in Table 42. Practice teaching ie provided for one 
week in the fourth year and for 15 days in the fifth year* 

In the 1963/64 eohool yeart 25.9 por cent of the students 

ft 

were on eoholarship* 

1961t the five year course of study was reduced to four 

because of a critical need for teachers* The first three years 

are devoted to general education, with pedagogical theory and 

practioe provided in the fo^irth year* tJ*S* dolnt Publioations 

Research ServlcSf The Temporaary Plan and Program for four-Tear 
Teachers* Sohocls in the People* s Republic of Bosnia and Herecs- 
govina,** Soeioloiitlcal Translations, on Bast ern Europe , Ho. 93» 
JPRS Report Ho. 13f209» 30. {Translated from Prosveti^ Boku- 

miia’taoi ja (Rducatlonal Bocumentation) t Vol.V, Ho. 6, 1961, p* 30. 

aodHB.t.k sna 19SS {3tatl.tioal Ttewboolc of 
SPRT 1965)t Savestti Zavod sa Statlstiku (federal Statlstloal 
Office), (Beograd! 1965 )» p. 330. 
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Table 41 —.Development of Teacher -Training High Schoola 



Year 


Schools 


Students 


Teachers 

Total Fall-TlJ 


1938/39 


37 


l|.,268 


555 


1).83 


1957/58 


78 


21,638 


1,669 


1,31^5 


1958/59 


77 


23,61^8 


1,698 


1,363 


1959/60 


79 


25,755 


1,761 


1,455 


1960/61 


91 


27, 950 


2,011). 


1,579 


1961/62 


108 


30,335 


2,005 


1,607 


1962/63 


111 


31,912 


2,138 


1,61^6 


1953/61). 


99 


28,716 


1,698 


li35^ 



^t§tl«feleki go4ianJak 3PRJ (statiatieal Yearbook 
of smr 1965), Savetni Zavoa aa Statiatilm (Federal statietl- 
cal Office), (Beograd* 1965), p. 320. 
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T»bl« «~cwrleulm of jh» Tojehor Training High School in 
Somber (Hopublio of Serbia) 



Subjects 


I 


H 


Sradaa 

m 


IV 


^ 


Serbo«Oroatien 


4 


4 


4 


4 


2 


Pedagogy 


ee 


• 


4 


a 


a 


Psychology 


- 


ee 


2 


a 


a 


Philosophy 


«e 


• 




2 


a 


Hethodologj’ and 
Practioal Work 


ee 


e» 


ms 


5 


6 


Foyeiga language 


k 


3 


a 


a 


a 


Bistory 


a 


3 


a 


3 




Sociology 


e» 


m 


et 


ms 


a 


Social Hanage»ient 


e» 




m 


es 


a 


Geography 


a 


a 


a 


a 


es 


Mathematics 


k 


4 


3 


a 


a 


Physics 


3 


3 


2 


ms 




Chemistry 


- 


3 


3 


ee 


se 


Biology 


3 


3 


a 


es 


se 


feohnical training 


a 


a 


a 


a 


a 


Music 


3 


2 


a 


a 


a 


Art Education 


a 


a 


a 


2 


1 


Physical Sducatlon 


3 


3 


j 


3 


k 


Military training 
Ibtea Hoots Ibr Week 


iT 


m 

5T 


es 

aT 


2 

35 


a 

33 


SOtmCBi ’•Bastarni Plan i Program 


sa trcite:yske Skole** 


(Curri- 


eulum for the Teaoher Training High Sehool), 


Proaretnt Olaanik 


( Sducational Herald ) , 


xni. 


7^8 {Belgrade 1 


July-August 1963)# 



P , 204. 
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With the tranafer of teacher training to the pedagogical 
academiea, the teacher training high achools were either 
closed completely or converted into four-year pedagogical 
gymnasiums to hecome preparatory schools for teacher train- 

iaag at the higher level* ^ 

Pedagogical Gymnasium 

She pedagogical gymnasiums were estahlished for several 
reasons t Shore was a need for preparing more and hatter 
(lualified students for the pedagogical academy > there was 
need to acquaint secondary students with the field of 
cation, and, with the closing of secondary teacher training 
schools, there was a need to assure an adequate supply of 
qualified candidates for the pedagogical academy. 

the curriculum of the pedagogical gymnasium of 
courses from both the social science-linguistic and natural 
BCience-mathematics course of study in the regular secondary 
school gymnasium, there applteahle, material seleeted in 
certain courses is oriented to the teaching field. »or in- 
stance, in psychology the emphasis is on developmental 
psychology, and in art and music, the course is oriented to 
the teaching of these subjects, duggeetions have been ma a 
to add pedagogy to the curriculum, but it was felt this won 
Chang, the pedagogical gymnasium too much from other gymnaaia. 

Tear, federal LcretLlat for Bducation ana yuxuure, 
tute for the AdvanLment of Mucatlon, {Zagreb, 1962). PP. 
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curriculum of the pedagogical g^nanaeium does not 
differ from other gymnasiums in name or number of subjects, 
but only in their grouping and the number of hours. The sub- 
jects are In four groups to help coordinate the work of 
teachers (See Table 45)* 

Pedagogical centers have been formed which are com- 
prised of the pedagogical academy, the pedagogical gyamasliua 
and the elementary practice training school,- Each institu- 
tion is Independent In its program and organisation, but la 
coordinated in general purpose, cooperation of teachers, use 
of materials and etuipment, and in general educational pro- 
cedure for guiding students into education* A coordinating 
council administers the centers* 

Pedagogical Colleges 

Pedagogical colleges prepare teachers for the depart- 
mentalized upper elementary grades (5-8), Studies last two 
years following completion of the secondary school. Students 
may select a one or two subject major* The Pedagogical College 
in Sarajevo^ Bosnia-Hercegovlna offers the following subject 
groups! Serbo-Croatian, Russian, English, Prenoh,. Cerman, 
RiAtory and Ceography, Biology and Chsmistry, Mathematlos and 
Physios, Physics and Chemistry, Physical Culture, Music, Art> 
General Technical Education, Mathematics and Chemistry, Home 
Eoonomics and library Science, 

^ ^Ibid, * 00^ 21-22, 

12 

*^H.S* Joint Publications Rssearoh Service, ♦♦Institutions 
for Training Primary School Teachers in Tugoslavia, ** Ho* 195^ 
OP, c3.t ,* p* 4* 



Table 43-*Gupricu:ium of the Pedagogical aymnaeiiim in Zagreb 



Hours Per Seise star 

Subjects Per Grade 

I II III IV 

Social Science ^Linguistic 
Subjects ; 

Serbo-Croatian language and 
literature 

History 

Social and Political Organi- 
sation of Yugoslavia 

Elements of Political 
Economy 

Sociology 

Physiology 

XiOglC 

Philosophy 
Pine Arts 
Music 

Foreign language 
Iiatin language 

Total 



Natural Science-Mathematics 
Sub ie cist 










Mathematics 


4. 


4- 


k 


4^ 


Physics 


2 


2 


2 


2 


Chemistry 


- 


2 


2 


2 


Biology 


2 


2 


2 


- 


(leography 


2 


2 


1 


2 


General Technical Training 


1 


1 


1 


J. 


Total 


ir 


13 


12 


11 » 4.7 


Physical Edhoation 


3 


3 


3 


3 


Military Training 




m 


2 


2 


Total 




T 


5 


S ** 16 



Seminar Hort ; (2-4. hour/* ueekly 
in eaoE of the following!) 

Free Activities 
Practical Work 

Supplementary Pedagogical Semina rs 

Total Waa kly Bra, tar Sm. 35 35 35 « 136 

3O0RCEt "H«st«Tlil Flan 1 Program aa Olmnaalju Padagoakog 
Smjara* (Currleulum of tha Fadagogloal Qjnnaaltin)« Proavetnl 
Yjaanlk (Educational Courlsr), 9-10 (Daeambar 12, 1962), p. 125. 




Pedagogical Colleges function alongside the teacher- 
training high schools. Some pedagogical colleges have been 
converted into pedagogical academies. 

The Pedagogical Academy 

As a result of the reform of elementary education in 
1953«, demands were made to found a new type of institution 
for training primary school teachers. In 1960/61, the Peda- 
gogical Academy was established as a two-year institution of 
higher learning to train teachers for both the self-contained 
classes of grades one through four, and the departmentalised 
upper elementary grades. Ihe two year course is equivalent 
to first level studies at university faculties and other 
higher schools* Both part-time and regular studies are pro- 
vided. 

Studies in the Academy oonalst of common or general studies 
and speoialised studiss* Osnsral studies Include philosophy, 
the soolo-eoonomio and political syatem of Tugoslavla, peda- 
gogy, psychology, physical education and military training* 
Specialised studies are divided into those which prepare 
teachers for lower elementary instruction and studies which 
prepare teachers for the upper elementary grades. 
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Study at the pedagogical acadeiny ie approximately two- 
thirds theory and one-third practice* Methods cotirses for 
Instruction in the lower elementary grades include all sub- 
jects studied in grades 1 to 4 plus Serbo-Croatian and mathe- 
matics since the latter two subjects occupy iaost of the posi- 
tions in elementary schools and so that lower elementary 
teachers will be qualified to teach these subjects in the 
upper elementary grades should the need arise* Students 
studying for upper elementary school instruction also take 
methods courses for lower elementary school instruction* 

9Jhe pedagogical academy also prescribes extra-curricular 
subject matter to qualify teachers for directing students in 
various vocational^ artistic* sports and social activities 
in addition to regular studies. 



Problems of the 3?edagogical Academy 



There is a need to develop a method of testing students 
in order to check their personal, Intellectual and emotional 
disposition for the teaching profession* Another problem facing 
the pedagogical academy is tiiat students come from many dif- 
ferent types of schools* The better students, as may be ex- 
peoted, come from the teacher training high schools and the 

gymnasia. There ie a need to upgrade the quality of students* 
Some feel that the Aoademy should not have to accept everyone 

who wishes to study in their institution*^^ 



Joint Publications Hesearch Service, “The Organisa- 
tion of the Pedagogical Academy, “ Sociological Trimalaticns oi 



, JPRS BeporFlSr 117409, ^ pp. 50-5i; { frins- 
lated from Pedagoeki Rad (Pedagogical fork)t Vol. Xfl, May-Juae 
1961, pp* 180-19i J* 



Ulblii. . pp. 54 , 57 . 
p. 74 . 
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Suggestions are ‘being made for the establishment of peda* 
gogical school centers comprising the academies, gymnasia, 
p ractice teacher training schools and institutes for voca- 
tional improvement of teachers and to better coordinate ac- 
tivities of all concerned* 

Hiksic Pedagogical Academy 

fhe Kiksic Pedagogical Academy, founded in the Eepublic 
of Montenegro In July of 1963, is unusual in that it provides 
both secondary education and higher education in one school* 
Studies are six years in duration* fhe final two years pre- 
pare graduates who come from other secondary schools to teach 
one or two subjects in the upper eleaentaiy grades. Hegular 
students who are on the six-year program are trained to teach 
in the self-contained classes in gradss 1 to 4 and in the 
departmentalised upper elementary grades (3 to 8). Of the 
students in the 5th and 6th year, three-fourths come from 
other secondary schools. ^ 

According to the curriculum of the Pedagogical Academy 
in Eiksic (See fable 44 )» the first 4 years prepare teachers 
for the lower eXsaentary grades and provide both general and 
pedagogical training. In the 5th and 6th year, each student 
selects a one or two-subject major which prepares him primarily 
to teach the upper elementary grades, although part of the 
training is also for the lower elementary grades. 



it i 
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ntle 44 Pedasoglcal Academy in Niksie, 



Subjects 


I 


II 


m 


IV 


V 


VI 


SerbO'*“Ci»eatlan Language 
and Literature 


5 


k 


4 


k 


il 

1?# 


19 


Foreign Languages Rus- 
sian, Baglish, French 


3 


3 


3 


3 


i6 

if 


32 


History 

Geography 


2 

2 


2 

2 


2 

2 


2 

2 


16(8*8) 
+ 1). 


20(10+10) 
4- i|. 


Biology 

Chemistry 




2 


""1 

2 


2 


16(84-8) 

4 


18(9+9) 
+ It. 


Physics (Mathematics) 


2 


2 


2 


2 


16(8+8) 


21(10+11) 



Trainiog 




Mdthd^a an<J Sehool 
Po3? Low«i> BieiMmtai*y 

Gradfttt 







Total Poi* Hom»» 

V««k 3Q 



33 36 35 



i ^ 






Husie Bducation 


3 


3 


2 


2 


16 


18 


Art Education 


V" 


2 


2 


2 


16 


18 


Physical and Health 
Education 


3 


3 


3 


3 


16 

TS 


18 


Basis of Nature and 
Society 


- 








2 


m 


Socio-Political System 
and Economic Management 


- 


2 


• 


m 


ae 


m 


Philosophy 


- 


mm 


- 


- 


1 


mm 


Military Training 




mm 


m 


aa 


2 


2 


Psychology with Logie 


«» 


m 


3^ 


mm 


«■» 


- 


Child Psychology 


- 


- 


mm 


mm 


2 


aa 


Educational Psychology 


«» 


- 


- 


m 


2 


mm 


Methods and School Vork 
For Lower Elementary 
Grades 






mm 




3 


3 


Pedagogy 


am 


mm 


3 


2 




*►(1)^HHW^ 


ZmiHHk 


History of Pedagogy 


mm 


- 




- 


1 


- 


School Administration 


m 


- 


- 


as 


mm 


1 


Total Per Hours Per 

Week 


30 


33 


36 


35 







HOTSt The aubjeet listod in brackets denotes a secondary or 
auxiliary subject, fhe number of hours given in brackets in years 
V and VI signify the number of hours in the two-sub Jeet group. 



a)(umber denotes hours in methods and practice teaching. During 
the fifth year§ hours are divided between theory and practical 
during the sixth year^ all hours are devoted to practice. 

anfaken fifth year by students who transfer from other secondary 
aohools. 

-•HMifwo hours theory I two practice* 

<HMHiHours of seminar. 

SOtmOSr gastayni flan i P rogram sa fedagosku Akademllu (Ourrlculum 
for the Fedagogical Academy Institute for the Advancement of 
Iducation* (l*itogradt 1963)^ p. i. 



A xandidatefs iJiajor is selected from tJxe following sub- 
ject groups { Serbo-Croatian language and I«iterature» Foreign 
Languages (Eussian, English or french), History and Geography, 
Biology and Ohemistiy, Ehysica and General technical SJraining, 
Music Bducation, Art Education, and Physical Education. 

Methods courses are provided for both upper and lower 
elementary school subjects. Braotical training begins in 
the fourth year and continues in the fifth and sixth year. 
Methodology in the fourth year is in Serbo-Croatian and in 
Basis of nature and Society. In the fifth year» methodoly is 
in Mathematics} in the sixth in all areas of the lower els- 
mentary school program. Practical training includes ob- 
servation, trial leotures in all areas of the elementary 
school program and practice teaching in the elementary school 
during the fifth and sixth year. In the final two years, 

68 per cent of the time ie devoted to specialised study and 
32 per cent to common studies. 



16 

Hastavnl flan 1 Brogram aa Bedagosku Akademtju (Curriculum 
for the Pedagogical'' Academy), Institute for the Mvancement 
of Education, (fitograds 1963), pp. 34-36* 

. p. 2. 



Mtiribor Fadagogle&l Aosdaaor 

fhe ^adagogioal Academy in Maribor Offers 18 different 



Certain studies are conston to all students* fhtsc inciudet 
fbs sooio««soon 08 ilc systsa of tugoslavia» philosophy and ethlost 
psdagogr» history of pedagogy^ didaotios* general and child 
psychology t pedagogical psycholcgy» military training (for 
sfttn)# and physical sducation* 

fhs Sloirsnian«»-*»Kngli«h course of study is shown in 
fabls 45* 



18 

Viaokosolekl Zavodl v Maribor (Higher educational Insti- 
tutions In Maribor), Association of Higher Bducational Insti- 
tutions, (Blaribon 1965 )t P» 1* 



oouraes of study 

Slowsnian— English 
Slovenian— S erbo-Croat ian 
Slovenian— Ceraan 
Slovenian— luesian 
Ceography— History 
Mathsmat los— Phys ios 
Biology— Chemlstaty 
Art Instruction 
Elementary teaching 



teehntcal Instruction 
Mueio 

Physical Hducation— Biology 
Hors leal Eduoat Ion— Geography 
Bieotrioity Instruction 
Maehlnes^ Instruction 
Mstal training 
Business— Economics 
Agriculture 



Msthods 
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Table 45 —Curriculum of the Pedagogical Academy in Maribor, 
Slovenian-English Course of Study 











Semester 








Subjects 


I 


11 




m 


IV 




Lee 


•Lab 


Lee* 


Lab 


Lee 


•Lab 


Lee. 


Lab 


Socio-Economic System 
of Yugoslavia 


2 




2 


ee 


mm 


. 






Philosophy and Ethics 


2 


mm 


mm 


- 


mm 


#■» 


- 


mm 


Pedagogy 


3 


- 


2 


mm 


- 


mm 


mm 


- 


History of Pedagogy 


- 


mm 


- 


mm 


2 


mm 


- 


mm 


Didactics 


3 


- 


2 


m 




m 


mm 


me 


General and Child 
Psychology 


2 


• 


3 




me 




m 




Pedagogical Psychology 
Physical Education 
Pre -military Training 


ee 

me 

2 


mm 

2 

m 


m 

2 


mm 

2 


2 

ee 

2 


i-ICVl 1 


1 

mm 

2 


1 

2 

mm 


Total 




2 " 


11 ' 


2 


6 " 


3 


3 


3 


Slovenian language 


2 


3 


3 


3 


2 


3 


2 


3 


Slovenian literature 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


3 


2 


Yugoslavian literature 


m 


- 


2 


1 


e» 


me 




mm 


World literature 


2 


«» 


1 






mm 


- 


m 


Special Methods 


- 


- 


m 


«e 


2 


2 


e» 


m 


Practical pedagogical 
training 






m 


CM 


«• 


«e 


mm 




Total 


6 ' 


5 


8 


6 


6" 


7 


, 5 ' 


T,, 


English language 


3 


k 


3 




2 


4 


2 


3 


Phonetics 


1 


m 


1 


m 


1 


«i 


e» 




English literature 


m 


2 


1 


2 


1 


2 


1 


2 


Composition exercises 




m 


- 


- 


«e 


1 


me 


1 


Methods in the English 
language 


m 


m 


m 


mm 


2 


2 




mm 


Practical Pedagogical 
training 


m 


m 


m 


mm 


esi 




me 


2 


Total 


4 


6 


5 


6 


6 


V” 


3 


a' 


Total Weekly Hours 
Per Semester 


21|. 

37 


13 


2k Ik 

— » ^ I 

38 


18 

37 


19 


U 19 
29 



SCtIRCSt Ourriculuitt of the Pedagogical Academy^ (Maribort 1965)# 
P* 37. 
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Bifferences in School Programs 

A major prohlem in elementary teacher training has been 
the variation in school curricula* In a survey of 52 secon^ 
dary teacher training schools conducted by the Institute of 
Educational Research in 1965# only 15 schools had the same 
program of study. $he subject of pedagogy was taught accord- 
ing to 20 different plans » didactics according to 12 different 
plans, and educational psychology according to 5 plans# 

Methods courses in 56 schools were taught for 4 semesters^ 
in 11 schools for 2 semesters and in one school from three to 
four semesters* Of the 52 schools surveyed, 50^ required two 
weeks of practice teaching, 24 * 5 ^ required one week, 14 per 
cent required three weeks and 6 per cent less than one wetk#^^ 

Bif f ereneee also exist in the structure of curricula in 
the pedagogical colleges* !2!he only schools which have a uni- 
form program are the pedagogical academies* In a stirvey of 
29 pedagogical colleges euxd academlest two schools (In Bel- 
grade and Ljubljana) did not require practice teaching,, in 
17 schools it was required two weeks in five schools for 
one week, in one school for three weeks and in another school 
for four weeks. 

^ %provpaiBn.l9 a«form» Oenoyn* Skol.*. B«»tavplel OanoTa* 
Skole (The Carrying Out of Elementary School Reform), JTugo- 
slovenskl Zavod sa Proucavanja Skolskih i Prosvetnih Bitanja 
(Tugoslav Institute for Educational Research), (Beograd t 
1963), PP* 31-32* 

^°ma. . p. }s. 
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Differences Among Republiee 

fhe reform of schools for training elementary teachers 

has been in various stages of development in the different 

republics* Reform was first begun and most developed in the 

Republic of Croatia* Rrom 1960/61 to 1962/63* the pedagogical 

colleges were abolished and 14 pedagogical academies were es- 

tabliehed. Since 1961/62, the secondary teacher training 
echoole ceased enrolling students and were transformed into 

pedagogical gymnasiums* 

By 1962/63, the concept of the pedagogical academy as a 
uniform school for training lower and upper elementary school 
teachers was accepted by all republics, with the exception of 
Serbia and Bosnla«*Heroegovina* In Maoedonia, the two peda-* 
gogical colleges were transformed into pedagogical academies 
in 1961/62. In the same year, in ISoribor, Slovenia, peda- 
gogical colleges were converted into pedagogical academies. 

In Montenegro, the pedagogical college in Cetinje and the 
teacher training high school were abolished, and the six- 
year pedagogical academy was established in Silcslc in 1965/64* 

In Bosnis-Hercegovina, because of a great lack of teachers, 
the decision was made in 1961 to shorten studies from 5 to 4 
years and to establish pedagogical courses for graduates of 
the gymnasia* fhe decision was also made to widen the capa- 
city of pedagogical colleges, but# by 1963# much of this reform 



had not yet begun* 
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5 

: 






■ 




I \ 






In Serbia^ there was an intensive program for developing 

the network and capacity of teacher training high schools and 

pedagogical colleges. As in Bosnia-Hercegovinat Serbia had 

not accepted the idea of pedagogical academies* In 1963# 

the Council of Bducation decided to increase the education 

of teachere from 5 to 6 years, thereby combining the 4-year 

21 

secondary teacher education with the pedagogical colleges, 
Qualifications of teaching Staff 



In a 1963 survey of 52 teacher training high schools, 

65 per cent of the teachers of pedagogical eub^eete had had 

university training. In a similar survey of 164 teachers 

of pedagogy, psychology and methods courses in 26 pedagogical 

colleges and academies, 89*1 per cent had tinlversity train'* 

PP 

ing, and 10,9 per cent had college education, 

Facilities 



As in other areas of the school system, there has been a 



shortage of buildings, etjuipment and other facilities in the 
teacher training inetitutlone. Out of the 52 teacher training 
high schools surveyed in 1963, 46 per cent did not have their 
own school buildings and a little more than half of the schools 
worked in double seeslons. In another survey of 76 teacher 



training high echoole, pedagogical colleges and academies, only 
11 had their own practice teacher training schools, 49 had train* 
ing schools outside their institutions and 14 had no praotles 
training schools at all* fhirty*one of the 76 schools had 
libraries of less than 5,000 books. 



22md., 

4di#3.<Xe p 



pp. 32-35- 
P. 35. 
pp. 36-37. 
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lasenrloe Irainlng 

In order to aid teaehera la adapting to new ourrloalar 

programs following the reform of eohoola la 1958, there was 

an Intensive development of Inservlee training of teachers 

in all repuhlioB. Tarlous types of studies were organized 

Which Included courses lasting 15 to 60 days, seminars lasting 

3 to 15 days, consultations and other types of training. A 

large number of teachers utilized these services two or more 
times* 

Inservlee training was most developed In Serbia and 
Croatia. Prom 1959 to 1961, 2,193 seminars were organized 
in Serbia which were attended by 93,541 elementary school 
teachers. In Croatia from 1956 to 1961, 75,082 administra- 
tors, advisers and teachers enrolled in Inservlee training 
courses. 

Formerly, inservlee education was ooneerned with voea- 
tlonal Improvement of elementary school teachers. Imter, 
with the great need for the vocational Improvement of 
teachere on the eeoondary level, particularly in metho .:‘asy 
and pedagogical eubjeots, the ntimber of eeminare and oourses 
designed for elementary teachers declined. 



®*IMd. , p. 38-40. 

^ ^Ibld . . p. Ai. 



Although tht primary purpose of inaenrlee education was to 
keep teacher# up-to*-date with the lateat developments in 
pedagogical theory and practice, and in the field in which 
they teach, the early stages of inservloe training were 
principally concerned with supplementary education of teach*^ 
ere who found themselves teaching in the upper elementary 
gradee for which they were not qualified* fhe further 
development of ine ervice education will neceesitate raising 
th. vocational |ad aduoattonal laval of taaohara, and da- 

veloptng in all f republics a system of institutions permanently 

!• 

Pg 

concerned with inservice training* 

According to Article 74 of the General law on Schools, 

I 

teachers are required to periodically participate in various 
forms of vocati(|nai improvsment or inservice training* Organs 
isatlcns and institutions concerned with vocational improve- 
ment of teachers include the following j Schools and teacher 
training institutions, the educational-pedagogical service of 
districts and ccmmunes, district councils for education, re- 
publican institutes for the advancement of education, voca- 
tional and economic organisations, and scientific, pedagogical 
and reaeareh Anatltutions#^^ 



2d 

27, 



Ibid*, pp« 42-44* 



^Str^cnc tTsavrsavanie yastavnika (Vocational Improvement 
of teachers), Savesni Saved sa Froucavanje Bkolskih i Proe- 
vetnl Pitanja (federal Institute for Bducational Hesearoh), 
(Beograds 19dl), p» 20* 
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The Center for Advanced Teacher Education in Sremafci 
Karlovo^ in the autonomoue region of Vojvodina, oonduota a 
program of research and oontlnuine inaenrloe education of 
teachers. Various short-course seminars are offered. Tui- 
tion is free. Consideration has been given to developing 

the facility into a national center for advanced teacher 
education* 






Teachers of Special-Training Schools 



Until 1947# special-training teachers were trained hy 
one Of three methods j (1) One year courses* (a) Observation 
and practice in special schools plus passage of exams, and 
(?) By study in foreign eoimtries* 



In 1947, special-training departments were opened in the 
pedagogical colleges, but these were not fully developed nor 
well organised* Studies for some types of defective children 
were not offered | other sutides were too general In nature 
and some needed medical eub^ects were not in the curriculum* 
Efforts are being made to develop a sohool of higher educa- 
tion for training special-school teachers and for developing 
researoh and inservice training*^® 




(Education of Teachers and Ire-Sohool Teachers for 



Special Schools and Institutions), Savssni 2avod ea Proucav- 
anje Skolsklh 1 Prosvetnih Pltan^a (Institute for Educational 
Besearch ), (Beogradt 1962), pp* 26-27* See Alsof Ob rasovanj^ 




, (Train* 

System of Xducatien), Eomisija sa 
forma Skoletva (Comaiseion for School Eeform), (Beogradt 1957), 
PP* 69-70* *'**9 



vsr» 
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(Ceachers of Minority Schools 

According to the General law on SchoolBf the training 
of teachers for minority schools shall he carried out in the 
language of the minority in special schools established for 
that purpose* or in classes at regular schools for the train- 
ing of teachers. Ihe curriculum shall include study of the 
national culture of the minority and also the language of 
the republic. 

Since the pre-war period* the number of teachers in 

elementary and secondary minority schools has Increa^sd ^en- 

fold. In 1938/39* there were 343 teachers in schools foj- 

the national minorities j in the 1963/64 school year* the 

, 30 

number had grown to 8*764 teachers. 



2^See Articles 48 to 50 in Appendix A. 

^^Oabor Janosi, ♦♦Mucation and Culture of Ifationalltiee 
in lugoslaria* ** Studiee . 4 (Btogradi 1965)^ P* 31* 






CKAF3JEE IV 



SECONDARY mCHERlS 

The moot striking development in secondary school enroll- 
ment is the shift away from general schools into technical 
and vocational schools# (See Tables 4-6 and 47). In recent 
yearsi however^ the number of teachers in these schools has 
increased only slightly and is below that necessary to meet 
present needs* * (See Table 48). 

There is a general shortage of teachers in all types of 
secondary schools* especially in schools for skilled workers 
(where the number of pupils per teacher hae doubled) and in 
technical schools (where the number of pupils per teacher 
has increased by more than one third). The problem of the 
shortage of teachere Is compounded by the fact that approx- 
imately half of the teachers have not received proper edu- 
cational training# In addition* teacher training itself 
varies from school to school# 

1 

*Pedag08kQ ObrasovanJe Studenata Buducih Trof essora Sred- 
nilh 3kola (Education of future Secondary School Teachers)* 
dugoslovenski 2avod sa froucavan^a Skolekih i Prosvetnih Ti- 
tan ja (Yugoslav Institute for Educational Reeeerch)* (Beograd t 
1963), P. 1. 

^Yttgoelay Survey # Vol# VI, no# 23# (Belgrade t federal Sec- 
retariat of Information* Ootober-Beoember 1965 )t P# 3373# 
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Table 46— Srirollmeats lb Secondary Schools 



Year 


Gyfflnasinms 


Vocational 

Schools* 


Total 


195<3/60 


79# 000 


255# 000 


334,000 


1960/61 


80,000 


282,000 


362,000 


1961/62 


95# 000 


307# 000 


402,000 


1962/63 


116,000 


332,000 


449, 900 


1963/64 


142,000 


362,000 


$04, 000 


1964/6$ 


169,000 


401,000 


$70, 000 



*Iiioludd8 aehools for skilled workers^ teohnlesl and other 
vocational school a » teacher schools and art schools* 

SOTJHCSt Statistlckl 0odisnjak 3FHJ 1965 (Statistical Year- 
book of SPRY 1965)# Savesnl 2avod ta Statlstiku (Federal 
Statistical Office)^ Beograd i 1965)# pp* 319-320* 



# 




o 
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Table 47-- Numbej* of Pupils Atten?:Hing Secondary Schools in 
1959/60 and 1963/6ii by Type of Establlahiaent 



Schools 


1959/60 


196it/65 


Index 

195V60 « 100 


Oyranasium 


73.750 


168,727 


aiii 


Technical and Other 
Vocational Sohoola 
for Industrial and 
Public Serrloe 
Peraonnel 


89,967 


197,136 


211 


Teacher Training 
Schools and Other 
Eitabliahmenta For 
Educational Staff 


25,755 


29, 04£. 


113 


Schools for Skilled 
Workers 


131,381i 


166,367 


127 


Schools for Other 
Skilled Personnel 


3,510* 


3,417 


96 


Art Schools 


1*,191 


5,534 


132 



SOTJRCSJ Statlatlokl Godlanjak SFRJ 1965 (Statiatioal Yearbook 
of SPRY 1965)# Saveanl Zavod aa Statlatlku (Federal Statis- 
tical Office)# (Beograd: 1965)# PP* 319-320. 

Report on the JBduoatlonal Development la the 196k/65 
Academic Year . Federal Secretariat for Education and Culture# 



(Beograd: 1965)# PP* 9-10. 



Table 'Devalopaeat of Teachers io Secondary Schools 
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fypBa of 5!eacher draining Inatitutions 

Th© types of eohoole which train secondary school teachers 
include! The **teaching faculties** (philosophy# philosophy-his-* 
tory,. philology# natural soience-matheaatlcs# natural science- 
technology) | the Adranoed School of Industrial Pedagogy | ad- 
Yanoed schools of physical culture# music academies and aca- 
demies of art# In 1938/39# there were four **teachlng** facul- 
ties of philosophy and four art academies which were located 
in four towns# In 1961/62# the teacher training institutions 
had increased to twenty-fiYs schools located in nine towns# 

The distrihution of these schools hy repuhlios is shown in 
Tahle 49# 

Approximately half of the graduates from the ** teaching 

faculties** enter the field of education* These facultiesi 

which in the past were primarily deYoted to teaching# haYe 

now branched out into other areas and train students for 

* 

other vocations#*^ 



’stmna# 1 grotl*al ■M ^wtekoK tadr# (Statu# and Sro1>l#n# 
of the Teaching frofession)# Secretariat for Bduoation and 
Culture of the federal ExecutiYe Council# (Beograd i 1962)# 

P. 34# 
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SOl^CEt Fotfagoo ko Obratovoai# 3tu<fon>t> Buduclh Frof#»»op> Sgodgjlh Skola (Edttcation 
of ihitur4 Soeondary School Toachora), Jugoalovanakl Zarod sa Froucaranja Skolakih 1 
Froavatolh Fitaoja (Tugoalair loatitota for Edueatlooal Eoaaaroh)^ (Beograd: 1963), p 



Pedagogical, Methods and Psychological Training 



(Jr eat differences exist in the vocational, and especially 
in the pedagogical training of teachers, not only between 
republics, but also within republics# Out of 25 teacher 
training faculties,, advanced schools and art academies, in 
1962/63, pedagogy was studied in 22 schools, psychology in 11 , 
and methods in 20 schools (See Table 50). All three subjects 
were studied in only a very small number of courses* Most 
often only pedagogy and methods were studied, or only methods* 
At the philosophical faculty in Belgrade, none were studied* 
Out of 75 courses of study in five teaching faculties 
in Serbia, pedagogy was in the curriculum of 30, psychology 
in 8, and methods in 39 fieldsof study* In three Belgrade 
teaching faculties, methodology was offered in only 16 out 
of 50 courses of study, with practice teaching for only 1 to 
2 hours per semester*^ 



*r>a*«Q*lcO 0 br»« 0 T»al« Studewt* Buduolh Kpofutoj* 



njlh 8koU. M,. . PP* T2-73. 



Table 



-50 —Schools Offarlns PedawRlo.l, Mctho-Ja an-1 Pay- 
choloeieaX Training, 19^2/63 ^ 



Pactaltida^ 
Advanced 
Schools ana 



Humbai* and Location of Schools Offering 
Schools Pedagogy Psychology Ilethoas 




Philosophy 



7 Sarajevo 
Zagreb 
Ljubljana 
Zadar 
Skoplje 
Hovi Sad 
Pristina 



Zagreb 
Ljubljana 
Zadar 
Hovi Sad 



Sarajevo 

Skoplje 

Ljubljana 

Hovi Sad 

Pristina 

Zagreb 



Philosophy- 






History 


1 


Beograd 


Philology 


1 


m 



Beograd 



Natural Science* 
Mathefflatica 


k 


Sarajevo 

Skopljs 

Zagreb 


Zagreb 


natural Science* 
Technology and 
Bio -Technology‘S 1 


Ljubljana 


«e 


Advanced Indus- 
trial Pedago- 
gical School 


1 


Hijeka 


Rijeka 


Advanced School 
of Phyaical 
Culture 


3 


Zagreb 

Ljubljana 

Beograd 


Zagreb 


Music Acadeaqr 


k 


Sarajevo 

Zagreb 

Beograd 


Zagrab 



Zagreb 

Skoplje 

Beograd# 



Ljubljana 



Hijeka 



Zagreb 

Beograd 



Zagreb 

Beograd 



Academy of 
Arts 



Total “S? 



Zsgrsb 

Beograd 

Ljubljana 



Zagrab 

Ljubljana 



Zagreb 

Beograd 

Ljubljana 



of Nathaitauoa, Phyali* «nrt b1o1o»» 

Obraaeranlo 3tudonat> Budua lh Profoaaor* 

5245^1^^ CWuoatlon of Putur. 3.eond.ry 3ohool To.eh.ra). 

(Yu«oilir?niMt!ff 5* TMuoayanj* Skolaklh 1 Proavotnlh Mt.nJ. 
(xugoalav Inatltute for Sducatlonal Beaeareh), (Beograd* 1%3), 
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Blffarene«« exlat amo»g schools in the numher of hours 
and number of semesters devoted to the study of pedagogy^ 
psychology and methods courses^ In schools which offer first 
level studies, the subject of pedagogy is most often taught 
during the I and II eemesterr while schools which maintain 
the undivided four-year program usually offer pedagogy In 
the y and VI semeeter, or in the VI and VIX semester* fhe 
course in pedagogy is usually taught two hours weehly for 
two semesters* In general, most consider this inadequate 
for the material tc be covered* Psychology is also usually 
offered for two hours weekly for 2 semesters* It Is pro- 
vidsd three hours weekly at the advanced schools of physi- 
cal culture and at the academies of music* In schools where 
first level studies are offered, psychology is usually 
taught in the I and II semester* The course usually in- 
cludes developmental and educational psychology. In most 
schools, methods courses^ including lab and leotursiK dre 
taught for two to four hours weekly and are offered most 

often in the III and IV semester or in the VII and VIII 
e 

semester* 

Pifferenoes are also found in the structure of the cur- 
riculum, emaminations and attendance in classes* Poor 
attendance has been attributed primarily tc large class 
sise, lack of textbooks and to the shortage of teachers* 

^n>ta. . pp. 13-15. 

. pp. 72-73. 
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Natural Science^Mathematlcs Faculty in Zagreb 

V 

Some acboola have developed a more intensified program 
of teacher training* At the Natural Sclence-*Mathematic« 
Faculty in Zagreb, there are six departments of study, each 
having two courses i teacher training and the regular course 
for mathematics majors (See fable 32 for regular course}* 
Hethode courses for elementary school teachers are offered 
la first level studies and for secondary school teachers 
in second level studies* Teachers of the methods courses 
instruct six hours per week in a corresponding school. 
Training teachers are paid a nominal fee for working with 
student teachers. Fractice teaching is given two hours 
wtekly for which students are prepared in methods "practi* 

' cums, ** which offer a lab-demonstration type of training. 

The following curriculum for the teacher training 
course of study in the department of mathematics shows that 
first level studies are channeled into two fields (physics 
and mathematics), while in second level studies a student 
may select either the mathematios-desorlptlvs geometry 
course of study or ths mathsmatics-physics course* first 
level studies qualify the teacher to Instruct in ths sis- 
mentary school} second level studies q.ualify the teacher 
for Instruction in the eecondary school* (See Table 51 for 
the teacher training course)* 



Table of the Department of Mathematios in the 

natural Science -Mathomatioe i?aoulty* (Teaching 
Course of Study for Mathematics and Physics) 



FIRST leSAR 



Semesters 

Subjects Lec^Lab. I*ec.Lab. 



Mathematical Analysis 3 2 

Analytic Oeometry and Dinear 

Algebra 3 2 

Physics I and II 3 3 

Pedagogy and Didactics 2 

Educational Psychology 2 

Military Training 2 



3 2 

3 2 

4 2 

2 - 
2 - 
2 • 



Total Hoxira Per Week 1 $ 7 

^2 




SSGOHD ItBAR 



Mathematioal Analysis II 32 

Elementary Mathematics 2 2 

Physios III and IV 32 

Physics Practicum I and 11 - li. 

Methods in Teaching Mathematics 12 
Methods in Teaching Mathe- 
matics II 2 - 

Practice in Ixparlmental 
Teaching of Phyeios I • « 

Baeis of Social Science I 21 

Military Training 2 - 



3 2 

2 2 
2 

<*• ij, 

- 3 

- 3 

- 2 

2 1 

2 - 



16 11 
27 



13 19 

32 



Total Hours Per Week 
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(3?abl« $1 continued) 

(•.) KRthdAmtlce end £^e0oz*lptlve ^ >Jouuiti*y 



third t lAR 



Subjects 



Jewesteys 



Lec.Dsb. 



Theory of Numbers 
Algebra 

Mathematical Analysis in 
or Differential Geometry 
Projective Geometry 
Descriptive Geometry 
Basis of Social Science II 

Total Hours Per Week 



3 



3 

2 

3 

2 



1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 



15 10 
25 



Foundations of Geometry 

Statistical 

Methods 

Descriptive Geometry II 
Methods A Seminar in Teaching 
Mathematics II 
History of Mathematics 
Seminar in Mathematics or 
Geometry 

Research Paper In Methods of 
Teaching Mathematics 



2 

3 

2 

2 



2 

2 



Lec.Iisb. 



2 

3 

3 

2 

3 

2 



1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 



15 10 
25 









FOURTH XBAR 



2 

3 



2 

2 

3 

me 

2 



Total Hours Tor tfssk 



12 8 
20 



10 11 
21 
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51 continued) 

(b) Mntbomatica and Phytic® 



tHIRB tEAR 








Semester® 




Subject® 




X<ec< 




Leo 


•Lab« 


TJrieory of Humber® 




2 


1 


2 


1 


Algebra 




3 


2 


3 


2 


Hathematioal Analysis III 


3 


2 


3 


2 


Theoretical Heehanics I and XX 


3 


2 


3 


2 


P]«aotieuift in Experimental Physics 








XX for Mathematician® 


ee 




eo 




Foundation® in Astro Physios 


2 


«p 


4® 


«» 


Baal® of Social 3oi« 


ino* XI 


2 


1 


2 


1 


Total Hour® Per wi 




15 


12 


13 


12 



27 



2 $ 









pomra YiAR 



Foundation® In 0® one try 


3 2 


3 


2 


Humerioal and Statistical 


Method® 


2 2 


2 


2 


Theoretical Physic® 


3 2 


3 


2 


Method® and Seminar in Teach* 


ing Mathematic® XX 


2 * 


«» 


3 


Method® in Teaching niyelcs XX 


2 * 


«» 


e» 


Seminar In Mathematic® or 


Scometry 


M 2 


cm 


2 


History of Mathematic® 


2 * 


2 




Heseareh Paper In Method® of 


Teaching Mathematic® 


ee 


4® 




Total Hour® Per Meek 


14 9 

22 


10 : 
21 


11 



SOtniCis Statttt P3plyedo»Xoyao«*>Mat® matickl y®kult®t (St® tut® 
of th® I®tur®l S®i®no®**K®th Faculty (2®gr®bt 1962)| pp« 13«^11|. 
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Philosophical Faculty In 2adar 



Paring the VII ssmoster* atudente are required to ob- 
serve In the gymnasium and in at least one vocational school* 
In the VIII semester, students spend six days in observing t 
three hours each day in the major subject and 1 to 2 hours 
in the minor subject. Buring the VIII semester each student 
is required to present one trial lecture and one public lec- 

j 

ture upon which he must write a critique. 



Academy of Art in Zagreb 

In the department of pedagogy at the Art Academy in 
Z.gr.b, pBychology 1. t.ught two hour, a w..k for th. flr.t 
four ».m..tar., pedagogy la offered four hour* weekly In 
aeneatere III and IT, and aethodo are glwen two hours 
weekly during the I and II eemester and eight hours weekly 
in the TII and Till aemester.® 

Pedagogical Training in Other Pielde 



Pedagogical training has bsen recognised as important 
even for those who teach in specialised fields. The loonomis 
faculty in Skoplje has expressed the view that all who teach 
in secondary schools should have pedagogical training. The 

tugoslav Assooiation of Snginsers and Tschnloians favora peda- 
gogical training slnos many of their graduates teach in the vo- 
cational sohools, centers for vocational sduoatlon, and adult 
sduoation. 



» P* ^9* 











HB 

The Academy of Art and Mueie ie of the opinion that all 
atudente ahould receive a minimal pedagogical education. And 
the Medical Faculty in Ljubljana hae etated that all doctor# 
who are involved in teaching and educational work (in claaeeat 
aeminare, and in other kind# of inetruction) ahould have peda- 
gogical and psychological training.^ 

The Trade TTnlon 

The Trade ITnion comprises all social workers^ including 
teachers. It appears that while the Trade tTnion la not a 
oloae parallel to professional asaoclationa in the tTnited 
States, many functions are common to hoth» Of the one-half 
million members in the Trade 0nion, there are about 160^000 
member# in the field of education. 

free Aotivitlea 

Schools are reqtuired to organise free aotivitlea for etu- 
denta, and teachers are required to participate in organising 
these activities and in providing motivation and guidance. The 

purpose of free activities is to *»ioin education with socially 
beneficial and productive work*.^^ 



PP. 56-57. 

S. Pat.kt» (a.n.r.1 Stimgogr), (2.grrti 

P.dM;o»lco-lCn 41 «*iti»i 2 b®r, 196 .), p, 62 . 
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actlvttle. ar, tn tha form of atudent organlea- 

tioa. and aaBooiationa such aa the atudaat produetloa 

aaaoolatlona, worit hrigadee, young technlciana eluha, eul- 

tural-art aoot.tl.a, -pionaer. aaaoolatlona, aport aoct.tl.. 

debating oluba, eto. Saoh group haa ita own program which 

1. approved by the echool board and the teach.r<a oounoU. 

aaaoolationa are managed by the atudenta.^^ in I959/ 

60, approximately 90 per cent of the atudeata Joined the 
«00oolatlon»e 






Advanced School of Induatrial Pedagogy 

*he training of vocational teaohera In Tugoelavla can 
beat be aeen through the development of the Advanced School 
Of mduatrlal fedagogy m Rijeka. Prior to 1953, there waa 
wt a alngle Inatltutlon In the country apeolally concerned 
with the training of teaohera for vocational education. 

1th the rapid Induatrialiaation of the country following 
the Second World War, there waa a need to develop voca- 
tlonal education both quantitatively and qualitatively. 



fERiC 



11 



iSii' 



a . ffpr9qtranjfflp,i| Anivneatl PetniH l 1 ?T 

SS XMi 31^914 T93V60 (Jxpanalcn of Tree Actlvltlea of 5t«. 
denta la Sle.entary School 1959/40), Saveanl favod «a Prou^ 
oavanje Skol.klh 1 Proav.tnlh Pltanja (federal Inatltut. for 
Wuoatlonal Reaearoh), (Beogradi 196I), pp. g.,. 











Originally^ vocational schools (not including th# 
tsohnlcal and advanced schools) were only part-time schools 
for young people learning in industry* Teachers were recruited 
from the ranks of specialists trained for production# Wew 
social and economic oonditions called for a special system 
of vocational and pedagogical training of teachers for the 
entire field of vocational education# 

In 1953# the Executive Council of the Repuhlican 
Assemhly of Croatia founded the Yooational fedagogioal 
College (Tisa Struena Fedagoska Skola) in Eijeka# The pri- 
mmrj purpose of the school was to train secondary teachers 
for metal working and eleotro-technlcal suhdeots# fhe school 
was oriented predominantly toward training teachers for the 
industrial schools# Training lasted two years and gradu- 
tes received a teaching diploma# A Fedagogioal Center 
was organised for inservice training of teachers# 

Later# as the need arose#, the departments of mathe- 
matics-applied physics, and technical training were added* 

The school pioneered the preparation of teachers for tech- 
nical training which had keen introduced as a new suhieot in 
the elementary school hy the 1958 eduoational reform# 



»r#laHut #f y**oh*r# for ytmtlBaH, Wusitlaa. Ti#ok# 
Zttduatrljck#-P#d#co#k« Skol* (Ih# AdTanoad Sehool of Indua- 
tlral Padafosr), (Kljakat 19(5). p. 1. 

^ *Ibld . 
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Although th« primary purpose of the Tocatioxial Feda- 
gogical College was to provide teachers for vocational echoole 
thirty per cent of the graduate* from 1955 to 1962 were enn 
ployed in working organlaatione and institutions for adult 
education* tn view of this development the curriculum wae 
formed to include adult education as a compulsory subject* 

The development of vocational schools required a more 
highly qualified teacher and industrial psdagcg (specialist) 
for work in organising curricula of vocational schoolsi and 
dealing with questions of methodology and didactics* In 
1962/63f the school was transformed into the Advanced School 

of Industrial Pedagogy* Second level studies were opened* 

I 

The new school had all the functions of the old one» and^ 
in additiont ;took over part of the work of the Pedagogical 
Center* | 

Departments of the school include t Metal Workingi 

Bleotrc-^technologyi Mathematics and Applied Physicst Teoh«» 

I 

nioal Training and Industrial Pedagogy* Second level 

studies are offered only in the departments of Metal tork>^ 

ing and Industrial Pedagogy* Other departments are later 

expected to open* The school has regulart part-time and 

combined studies}^ and also provides for research work in 

its own institute* Connected with the school is the Pedagog** 

Id 

ical Center for inservloe training of teachers. 

^^Studies la which a student works full tine, but is re-» 
quired to attend specially organised courses each semester of 
at least thirty days duration* 

^‘>*<**o*k* 0>r«i*r»tti* 9tttd*a*** BuduoUi >r(>f**«ct* ixti- 
niia 81C01*. » PP* 



O 



a5o 



fhe school operates on the principle of sliiiultaaeous 

mastering of a particular subject along with pedagogic knowl*** 

edge* Practice teaching is carried out In appropriate voca-* 

ticnal schoolst factory centers, schools for adults and on 

the job in working organisations*^^ The school has '♦didactic 

practicuas",^ or didactic training workshops which are also 

18 

used for insenrice training of teachers* 

Since i 960 , extension courses were opened In Belgrade, 
Zagreb, Maribor, Kragujerac, Subotica and other places In tbs 
country* 

Selected Programs of Study 

The Department of Technical Training le organised only 
on the first level and trains tsachsrs of teohnical training 
for ths elementary schools* (3se Tabls 52)* Plannsd sscond 
Isvel studies will train tsaohsrs for the gymnasltui* Stu-* 
dents will also bs qtualifisd to tsaeh descriptivs gsoaetry*^^ 



trmlnln* of t>*oh*r» for Too»tlon»l MWAttOB. 

ait*, pp- u, 19. 

Indu*trli*1c»-?*d«*o*>* 31t9l*-;-ail*lc*-.-195.3/l9S3* 
(Adv«n*«d Itt*u**rl«l-S«d*gogio*l Sohool), (Hijtkai 19<3}« 

pp. 16, 22. 

^ ^Ibld . . p. 16. 
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Tabid 52 —Curriculum for th# Tdohulctl Training Cours# of Stud/ 
in the AdTanced School of Induatrial Pedagogy in 
Rijeka* (Plret-I<eyel Studies) 



Subjects 



Semesters 

I II III IV 

bec^ab Leo.hab Leo*Lab I^c.hab 



general Culture 0 

fful tuir e of Itanguage 0 

Aesthetic Culture 
Foreign Language 
(Russian^ Eng* German) •• 



Socials Psye holyloal > 

Methodology 

Basis of Social Sol* 

Psychology 

Intro* to Industrial 

Pedagogy 

Seminar in pedagogi- 
cal anthropology of 
work 

Pedagogical manage- 
ment 

Seminar in industrial 

pedagogy 

Bidaotles 

Methods in tech* train- 
ing mith practice 
teaching 

Pedagogical analysis 
of mork 



6 

1 

1 

2 



Basis of latural 
science 



lematlcs 
Physics 

Technical Subjects 
fecHnfcM 15raml 
General Machinery 
He ctrotechnology 
Blectrooies 
Construction 
Agro-technology 

Practicum in Tech - 

Communication 

Filmo 

Metal Vork 
Mood Mork 

Total hrs* per mk^ 



k 

Z 

2 

2 

0 



0 

0 



3 

3 



k 

0 

0 

2 



2 

1 

1 

k 

3 



3 

2 



12 16 
30 



0 

0 



2 

2 



2 

0 

m 

0 

m 

2 



0 

0 



3 

1 



0 

2 



2 

1 

1 

5 

2 

«» 

2 

em 

1 



3 

2 



12 18 
30 



2 

2 

0 



6 

me 

2 

e» 

2 

em 

2 



3 

0 

3 



2 2 
0 2 



k 

me 

2 

me 

1 

me 

X 



2 2 
2 2 



12 X5 
27 



2 

me 

2 

0 



0 

1 

m» 

2 

0 



U 

me 

2 

em 

0 



0 

me 

0 



3 

m» 

0 

3 



3 7 



2 

1 

2 

2 



me 

2 

2 



3 

ee 

3 



9 17 

26 



Total 

Hours 



16 

k 

t 

6 



37 

1 



2 

2 

2 

5 



%e 



12 

6 

6 

31 

I 

I 

3 

3 



17 

k 

3 

6 

k 



113 



SOClOBi Statut (Statute }» Vlsoka Xndustrijsko-Pedagoska Skola 
(Adyanced School of Industrial Pedagogy), (Rijeka f Sorember 1963), 
p* 79. 
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She Department of Mathematies and Applied l^jyalce is 
also, for the present, organised for first level studies. 
She Department trains teachers for work in schools and 
other institutions for skilled workers, (dee Sahle 53). 
Dlanned second level studies will train teachers for work 
in technical and similar schools. Two fields of study 

will be offered* Mathematics— -descriptive geometry and 
applied physics. 




20 






• • 



P* 17* 
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Tabl# of the Mathemetioe -Applied Phyeioe Couree 

of Study at the AdTenoed School of luduetrlel Pedm* 
gogy in Rijeka. (Pirat-hevel Studies) 



Subjeots 

Uh 


I 

•Xtcc 


II 

Iiah.Itcc 


Semester 

III 

Iich.Xieo 


IT 

lAb.IiCO 


Toti 

Hotu 


Oenepal Culture 0 
Cultiire of 


3 


0 


3 


a 


3 


2 


3 


16 


lAuguage 0 

Aeethetio 


3 


0 




me 


• 


me 


- 


k 


Culture - 

foreign liang. 
(Russlau^Sng- 




ee 




2 


0 


2 


0 


k 


lish^Cerman) - 

SOOiAla ftyohol* 
Qgical and Peda- 


m 


0 


2 


0 


3 


0 


3 


8 


gogieal Couraes6 


k 


6 


3 


4 


k 


0 


k 


31 


Hethodology 1 
Basis of So- 


0 


ee 


ee 


em 


- 


me 


ee 


1 


oiaX Soienee 1 


0 


2 


0 


me 


me 


cm 


ms 


3 


Psychology 2 

Introduction 
to Industrial 


2 


2 


2 


m 


se 


me 




8 


Pedagogy 1 

Seisinar in 

Pedagogical 

Ahthropology 


1 


em 




■ m 


me 


em 


me 


a 


of Vork 1 

Pedagogical 


1 


m 


me 


m 


me 


me 


me 


a 


Management - 


ea 


ee 


me 


me 


me 


0 


2 


a 


Adult 3duc • 


me 


e» 


m 


2 


0 


me 




2 


Didactics - 

Methods in 
Applied Physics 
With Practice 




2 


1 


0 


2 






5 


Teaching 


m 




me 


2 


2 


0 


2 


6 


Specialisation 10 


7 


10 


9 


9 


9 


9 


7 


70 


BlementasT’ 


3 


4 


3 


5 




5 


k 


32 


Xathematies I|. 
Higher 


3 


4 


3 


me 


cm 


- 


'me 


ik 


Mathematics 

Deseriptlire 


'«e 


«e 


me 


3 


2 


3 


2 


10 


Oecmetry 

ApfiUad 


m 


ee 


. eie 


2 


2 


2 


a 


8 


Mechanics and 
Stress of 


k 


5 


5 




5 




3 


38 


Materlalc 2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


me 


'se 


12 


Physics a 

luolear 


1 


2 


1 


2 


1 


2 


1 


12 


Physics - 

fhysiss 


me 


me 


ee 


• 


ee 


2 


0 


2 


Practlcum - 


m 


0 


2 


0 


2 


0 


a 


6 


Chemistry 2 


1 


2 


J. 




•» 


ee 


me 


6 


Total Hours 




eMuem 




***** 




mmmm 






Psr Vsek 16 Ik 

_ 30 


16 

31 


15 


15 

,31 


16 


11 

25 


Ik 


117 



SOmoit il atmt (itatmte)f fi«#3w ladiistirilske-^feiateslDA tieela 
|A^|^^et^elieel ef latiuitaplAl teAeteiyh (lljekat lerresliev 



Ak . 
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I)epArtm«iit of Industrial Pedagogy 1» organiaad only 
at th® second level* Candidates are admitted who have oo»- 
pleted first level studies in a college, advanced school or 
faculty, and who are employed in schools or other vocational 
education organisations* Ho previous pedagogic training is 
required* 

Students do not leave their Jobs while they study i in-» 
stead, they come to school for shortened courses each sem- 
ester* Ihese courses are organized as seminars with in- 
tensive training over a period of 240 hourst or 50 working 
days* Ihe remaining time is spend on the ;|oh, studying in- 
dependently, and working on a ohosen project* According 
to the needs of their ^ohs, students select a problem whioh 
they study all four semesters. The students are required to 
complete their research before presenting themselves for 

op 

final examinations* 

Oandidatss may specialise in one of four areas* Organ- 
isation of educational institutions,, ourrloulum oonstruo- 
tion, organisation of teaohing, and educational guidance* 

(dee Table 54}* The department is also conoerned with In- 
serrlce training and soientiflo research work* 



21 

The Tyaining Of Teachtra for tooatlonal Education^ op * 
olto * p# 15* 
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Tabl* 54— OurrieuluM for th* Adranood School of Induatrial 
Pedagogy In Hljaka «»au«sriax 



(a) Prograa for All t^andidataa 








L#etiur# eours# 


Total 

hours 


lunher of hours 

weekly in senester 

I II III IV 


HDtJSTBIAL FKDAOOay 


Iiidu«t3Plal pedagogy 


84 


1 


2 


2 


2 


Social pedagogy 


12 


1 


• 


•• 


«» 


Scononio pedagogy 


21 


• 


2 


«o 


2 


Pedagogic anthropology of work 


24 


• 


2 


m 


«» 


Didactic rationaliiation 


24 


* 


e» 


2 


«o 


Adult education 


24 




•a 


Co 


2 


MBTHODOIXX}! 


Sociology 


2k 


1 


1 


m 


ca» 


General aethodology 


48 


2 


2 




«» 


Static tica 


36 


3 


eo 


«• 


CO 


fechniquec and docuaentation 


48 


2 


2 




m 


roBOBr 0? WOBK 


Scientific organisation of work 


24 




2 


«e 


o» 


Work study and analysis 


36 


3 


e» 




«» 


Modem working techniques 


24 


e» 


CO 


2 




mdtts trial aeathAtics 


12 




m 




1 


PSXCHOI^OOI 


Psychophysiology of work 


36 


3 


m 


m 


«e 


Industrial iocio«psyehology 


24 


m 


z 


«o 


00 


Pedagogic psychology 


24 


m 




2 


CO 


Differential psychology 


24 


m 


CO 




2 


oniBSAi. simncTS 


Foreign language 


72 


2 


2 


1 


1 


Cultural Aesthetics 


36 


1 


1 


1 


o» 


Culttire and techi^logy 


12 


- 


CO 


» 


1 


fOfAL 


6?i 


19 


laT 


10 


9 



InSttAtrlJalco- Padagoalca 81 tol>»-H 11 ata~H 5 l/ 10 t^. 
A S S . W* Ma*tol»t-Padaa;ottleal tahaal . (Eljakai 1%3), p. 23. 



(fmbXt 54 oontlmitd) 
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<b) Liffarantial Programs 




lumbar of hours 


Laotura ooursa 


Total maakly' In samastar 

hours j 



0HaA*aZAT10N OF BD0CAT1OIAL 
INSTlTtlTIOirS 

Organisation of lEduoaticn«* 
al inatitutlona 
|^a^ai:ra|(mUtiana of 
aducation 

fh« •oonojaiea of aducation 
fraetioaX uork; founding 
and aquipping aducational 
lnatituti<ma 
Samlnars Raaaaroh in 
organising of aduoatlonaX 
institutions 

TOTAL 

CORRICOLOII OOIRTRXTCTIOif 

HathodoXogjr and praotloa 
of prograa making 
Sjrstam of training 
Minimal Isatlon and rarl« 
fieation of programs 
Praotlcal work! In 
program making 
Oaminari Rasaaroli In 
program making 

OHOAIIZATICMr OF TlACHIfO 

Organisation of taaahlng 
Oldaotla tasting 
I>oeuaantation and stand- 
ardisation 

Fraotlsal workt dldaotios 
and mstlu^ds 

Samlnart Rasaaroh In tha 
araa of taaahlng organi- 
sation 

TOTAL 

IDOCATIOIAL WIDAIOI 

Organisation and mathods 
of aduoatlonal gnldanoa 
Lagal ragulatlon of 
aduaatlan 

Flamnlng staff ra^ulrsM 
msmta and tha natmork of 
„ ad« ^tltitions. 
yrpat iaal morkt mathods of 
and Yoa» ad* 
a•■•Mr•h la ar*a of 
a«aa*l# guld* sarrloas 
TOTAL 



72 

24 



24 






72 

12 

12 

46 

xM 



60 

24 

12 

48 



46 

192 

72 

12 

12 

46 



3 

2 



3 

1 



2 
— g 



2 

2 



2 

"i 

3 

1 



3 

2 

1 



~§ ~§ 



3 

m 

1 



2 

4 



1 

2 



2 

I 




ag^4A6^ola>-Rlj aka - 
lifmffd iBdUtrlal-Pa^uyg^i^;^ fT477li (Riiakai 1963)* P. 2k 
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OHAPf BR ? 

COHCltXDIHa RB1IARK8 01 tEACHSR fRXIHIfTO 

ftadhtr tralalng p3P«i#nt» a« to (quantity 

and quality ^ aa ono of th# major probloma in tht dartlopmont 
of adueation In Tu|;oalaTla* fh% roform of tohoola and thi 
raaultlng arpanaion and raorganiaation of aduoatlon liaa 
raquirad oorraaponding daralopmanta In taaobar training* 
Although many improTamanta ha^a haan mada in raoant yaara» 
tha aituation ia far from adaauata* «ha praaant ahortaga 
of q^ualifiad taaoharof partioularly in aaeondary aduoation# 
will hacoma inoraaaingly aeuta aa futura plana to raorganiaa 
training at tha aaeondary laral will naoaaaitata mora and 
hattar ^ualifiad ataff than ia praaantly awailabla. Aa in 
othar Buropaan eountriaa» thara ia a graat naad for taaohara 
of mathamatiaa and phyaioa^ 

Xaaauraa which haira haan tahan in tha paat to inoraaaa 

tha numhar of qualified taaohara inoluda tha aatahliahmant 

of taaahar-training aollagaa* tha langthaning of oouriaa in 

taaehar training high aohoola, tha oraation of taaohing da- 

partmanta in tha natural aoianea-mathamatiea faoultiaa> tha 

aatahliahmant of tha Adranoad Sohool of Induatrial fadagogy to 

train rocational taaohara and tha introduotion of poat-*graduata 

atudiaa at uniraraitiaa to form taaohing and raaaaroh ataff* 
tfforta wara alao mada to raiaa aalariaa and inoraaaa tha 
praatiga of tha taaohing prafaaaion* 







. 4*1.4. ml- T*t I ' " 
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Althoiigh gr«mt etrldtt hav« «ad« by ctrtaiii 
tut ion* in tbo training of toaohom, tbtre ara atilX many 
faoultioa and othar highar aohoola which ara turning out in- 
adaauataly trained taaohara* In aoma aaoondary aohoola thara 
ara taaohara who poaaaaa not awan tha mininun padagogioal 
and payohological training naoaaaary« Baoauaa of thia 
faetori firat yaar taaohara anoountar nuwaroua diffioultiaa* 
Thara ia a naad to further daralop tha padagogioalf payoho- 
logioaX and mathoda training of taaohara^ 

Soma of tha probXam* which naad to be raaoXirad in tha 
coming period ineXuda tha foXXowingt 

—Thara ia a need to raiaa tha material oondition* of 
taaohara in order to attract talented people to the pro- 
faeaion. At tha aame tima» teacher training aohooXat faoili- 
tia* and programa auat ba further dawaXopad* 

—Tha time apant in praotioa teaching ia abort and 
ahouXd ba Xangthanad« Thia ia aXao true of other aduaation 
oouraaa* 

— Thara ia a naad to prorida more aohoXarahipa and 
financial aid for atudanta# 

—thara ia a naad to aacamina tha poaaibiXity of aatab- 
Xianing aaparata dapartmanta or faeuXtiaa for training 
aaoondary aohooX taaohara* 

— Thara la a naad for raiaing tha lawaX of atudanta 
entering taaohar training inatitutiona* 

— Baoauaa of tha naad to daralop guidanoa and oounaal- 
ing in aXamantary and aaaondaxy aohoolat thara i* a naad for 
more atudy of aduoationaX payohoXogy* 
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-- of « lack of t««oh«r« in itacUtr training 
inetittttiona, olato la axtramaXy largo# 3?kia factor, 
together with the Inadequate eupply of texta, la largely 
reaponaihle for poor atudent attendance# 

— there la a need to further develop Inaerrioe train- 
ing# 
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AP?EHBIX A 



GEKBliAL LAV/ OL’ EDUCATIOK^ 



(Hevised Text) 

. Part One 

I. BiiblC Pitli'iClPLLS 
Article 1 



Sociopolitical communities a 
organizations found and develop schools 
lor the purpose of promoting education, 
alx-round development of the socialist 
soriality of the individual. 



nd v/orking and other 
and othp institutions 
in the interest of an 
society and of the per- 



Article 2 



^ Schools and other institutions for education and train- 

«orkinr- organizations en- 
in acuivities v/hich are of particular interest to society. 

j school or other institution for education and train- 

members of the working communities 
h^themr ^^rougn management agencies elected and recalled 



Interested citizens and representatives of 



'i T r**'" * '-r* v,^vi.4*u«ux vcjo ui interested 

d-h social community participate in accordance 

i*.n the ld\i. in the administration of certain tasks in schools 
nd other institutions for education and training. 



article 3 



The purpose of education and training shall be*. 

To equip citizens and particularly the yount^er penu ra- 
tion to wake a contribution through their work on the'bLis o? 
t’!.? achievements of science and technology to the 

uoiia,>cint development of the productive forces of society, to the 
surongtnening of socialist social relations, to growth in 

cultural progress in the social comwanity 
as 'wnole, and to personal v/ell-being and the improvement of 
tha iv‘ork:ing man. 

To develop a sense of social responsibility and to 
enable citizens to take an active part in social life and in 
social solf-management. 



T -I ^tolnt.vit (General Lw on Iduoation). Sluzbeni 

List stiiJ (Official liazette of the SFKY), (Belgrade: 1964). 
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human mind 
of nature 
and 



trovide the foundations for a scientific outlook 
on the world, to develop a sense of the creative power of the 
and material activity, to learn about the changing 
. . ^d society, to create material well— beiny, culture* 

civilization, and to build up socialist social relations. 



To 

Xugoslav 



of 
of 

to oemit the 
education. 



u V Impart knowledge of the history and achievements 
ohe Jugoslav peoples and of all mankind in various fields 
f technical, cultural, and artistic creation and 
acquisition of broader general and specialized 



^ h-o contribute to the building of the whole human 
personality and of an independent and critical spirit xfith the 
in..eiiectual, moral, and v/orking characteristics and features 
01 cnaracter of the citizen of a socialist community. 

citiEens and particularly the younger genera- 
brotaerhood, unity, and equality among the 
peoples Ox iugoslavia, oi loyalty to their socialist homeland 
and 01 the deiense oi its independence; and in the spirit of 
socialist humanism and of universal and equal cooperation end 
mutual assistpce among peoples in the interest of peace and 

the world, and in the spirit of the international 
bOo^idarity oi the v/orking people# 



io 



contribute 



. . , . physical traininr in the interests 

Ox improving working abilities and of healthy personal life. 



article 4 

^ realization of the purposes of education and 

uFuining, schools and other institutions for education and train- 
ing cooperate v;ith the f«iiiily, and with v/orking, socio-political, 
specialised and other organizations. * 

schools shall participate in various activities, 

.*nd Shall themselves organize these activities, for the purpose 
Ox cultural development of the area in which they are situated# 






article 5 

iiducation shall be achieved by means of a unified 
em which shall consist ofi 

Pre-school institutions ; 
dlcmentary schoo3s; 

Gyrrmasia (secondary schools of general education) and 

,, sr.ecialized secondary vocational schools; 

bollcges and advanced schools, xirt -cadomies and Faculties; 

sp.^cialized training: 
schools for adults, viorker 
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‘Specialized personnel are trained in v/orkinp* 

direct ;*;ork and throu,^h other methods orranized 
xor this purpose by these orsanisations. worUnS^^orknisa 

1* 1 • -1 1 compulsory basic education and sneciali^pd 

.2S‘‘ir.ssirss.s/''”‘“» “» -~i'ss.us.r£S‘ 

»pn.. 

j -education or teachers, in addition to universirv 
schools fZnLdTo^ALr^^^ 

Article 6 

dight years of primary schooling are compulsory. 

»*11 cxtiijens bootj^een seven and fiftppTi tro'i'r'e: 

must attend elementary school. ixixeen years of age ■ 



Article 7 



.. . T citizens, regardless of nationality, race se-x* 

Srier thf fSc°conditioS“: education 



Article B 



4.^ ^loizens vi/ho nave completed elementary school mav 

"niforra conditions in a gymnasium. s^ciaUted 
— -lool or other coraparable educational institution if other 

t^^es by law for 'particular 

voc itioral'^J^chonft -finished the gymnasium or snecialized 

b°n«bions, at corresponding oolieglsrunive?s!ty 
Adculvies, advanced schools and art academies? ^ 

enroll without appropriate educational backf^round 

SSj.afSiS!'' “■ ««*urio.tio». »d .biiit, r„- 



Article 9 



acTiiviiiies. 





success in education are yaaranteed 
ssistance from public funds in aoi^ordance 



liith special regulations. 

To assist citizens to attend school and to creatL- she 
most favorable possible circumstances for education and training, 
horfies are set un for pupils and students and other favorable con- 
ditions are provided. 

Health and medical service for the pupils and sti:ce«ts 
shall be provided according to special regulations. 



The curricula shall be dotemined in the manner pre- 
scribed by lav;. 



neeas or young people. 

Article 11 

Teaching in schoo3.s shall bo done in the respective 
languages of the peoples of Yugoslavia. 

Article 12 



.article 10 




be based upon uniform principles. 

^Teaching in schools and other institutions for education 
and training shall be done on the basis of curricula. 



vnd trainin, 




Instruction is 




nationalities in schools 

''U i i. e 1 avv . 



a?4 



Article 13 



Ox science 



Education and training are based on the principles 
the achievements of the history and culture of the 
peoples of Yugoslavia and of other peoples, and upon the ideo- 
logical principles and humanistic spirit of socialism and are 
transmitted according to the principles of pedagogy. 



In the realisation of the aim of education and in 
teaching, the teachers shall be independent. 



Article 14 



fo develop responsibility among pupils and students 
for their work and success in school and to introduce them into 
social self -management , pupils and students are guaranteed active 
participation in various aspects of the work and life of the 
school. 



rupils of a specific age and students shall participate 
in the management of the school and. other institutions for educa- 
tion in accordance with the law*. 



Article 15 



fhe schools shall issue certificates of completion of 
schooling which shall have the character of a public document. 



The value of the certificates which other institutions 
for education issue shall be determined by la’w. 

The certificates shall entitle the holders to only those 
rights I'jhich law specifies. 

Certificates acquired in the territory of one Republic 
shall have the same value in- the entire territory’’ of Yugoslavia. 

dchool certificates acquired abroad are subject to 
evaluation and registration according to a separate federal law*. 



Article 16 



Schools and other institutions for educauion and trainin 
shall v*;ork in conformity with lav; and other regulations, as well a 
on the basis of statutes of schools and institutions. 



Article 17 

In order to discuss matters of corapion interest and to develop 



t>C CO 



m 



mutual cooperation and assistance, schools end 
for education and training may establish their 



other institutions 
•associations • 



entire 



The 

terri 



e statute of such association of schools for the 
tory of Yugoslavia is submitted prior to definitive 



adoption to the Federal -i^ssembly for reviev/. 



Article 1^ 



An educational-pedagogical service is to be organized 
according to the provisions of law to improve education and training, 
to assist instructors in the transmission of instruction and in 



their specialised training, 
over education and training 
organizational regulat ions, 
of the schools in education 



to exc 



ercise peo'agogical supervision 



a nd ^ 

in general, over* the '^implementation of 
and over the performance of the v/ork 
and training* 



Article 19 



The 



basic principles of this Law 
schools and institutions for education and 



shall apply to all 



ti'aining. 



,, the schools which are founded for the requirements 
01 the Yugoslav People’s Army, special Federal regulations shall 
anply. 



P^aT TwO— T lid bYbTLk uF 



II. Institutions for Pre 



ATIuh TEnIHING 
-School Education 



Article 20 



. 1 -J^or the ^children of pre-school age, special institutions 

ana Ooner lorms of education shall be organised (kindergartens, 
nurseries, day-nurseries, play-grounds, etc.). 

Inese institutions and other forms of education may be 
organized depending on the local conditions and needs. • 



Article 21 



ihe tasks of the institutions for pre— school education 
shall be expresslv: 

io organize for the children proper entertainment , games, 
and social life and thereby to contribute to their 
further education. 



2T6 




vfith the caring for the children and educating then 

' cooperate v;ith the parents and extend professional 
aid to them in connection with the education of 
children. 



cooperate tnith social organisations for the care of children. 



Klenentary education shall be acouired in elementary 

schools. 



Elementary schools are schools of general education. 



ihe tasks of the elementary schools shall be expressly: 

I’o extend to pupils the bases of socialist 
education and of contemporary^ general edu- 
cation; 

fo help the all-around development of pupils, 
to develop v;orking habits, to cultivate and 
encourage their personal abilities and apti- 
tudes and help them v*mth the choice of a 
vocation. 

For a more successful realization of its tasks, and for 



helping parents v/ith education, the elementary school shall coop- 
erate v/ith the fasiily.. 

It is also the task of the primary school to work on the 
primary education of adults. 



The bases of uniform instruction in the elementarv school 
are to be confirmed in the way specified by Federal lav;. 




^ ^ The institutions for pre-school education sha 

and assist, in the places in idiich they are functioning 



shall encourage 
ing, various fonts 



j especially 



III. ELEfeKNTAKY SCHOOL 



Article 22 



Article 23 



Article 24 



Article 25 . 



jrt.ll children v;ho complete seven years of age by the 
end of the calendar year, shall enroll in the elementary* school# 

On the basis of medical opinion and according to the 
of the school, physically and mentally developed 
cliildren v/ho reach six and a half years of age at the end of the 
calendar 2/ear, raa2’’ also enroll in the elementary school. 

Ph2’’sicall2’’ and mentally handicapped children shall 
attend special schools. 



Article 26 

Parents or guardians of children up to fifteen 2/ears 
of age shall be responsible for said children regularly attending 
the elementary'’ school. 

BiUnicipal agencies and school administration units 
concern themselves v;ith regular attendance at primar]?- school. 



Article 27 

The pupil of an elementar2/ school ma}/ not be expelled 
from the school while his compulsory education* per iod^lasts. 



Article 28 



The pupil who is prevented by illness or other .iustifiable 
reasons from re.gularly attending school during a long period, may 
raake up for the lost time by taking special examinations for in- 
dividual classes or by regularly'’ completing the elementary*’ school 
up to the seventeenth year of age. 

A person over fifteen years of age who has not com- 
pleted the elementary school, may complete it by taking snecial 
examinations. 



IV. GYkNiiSlUM 

Article 29 

The tasks of the gyn^inasium shall be expressly: 

To v;iden and deepen the knovdedge of natural and 
social sciences and general technical education; 

To cultivate and encourage the personal abilities and 






m 



GENERAL LAW ON THE 
FINANCIAL FUNDS FOR EDUCATION* 



The Principle Governing the Funds 
for Education 



Article 1 

For the purpose of furthering the development of socio-economic 
relations in the field of education on the basis of the system of self-man- 
agement, and for the purpose of advancing the work in this field, this 
Law establishes the principles governing the acquisition of the financial 
funds (hereinafter referred to as "the funds") -for a stable development 
of the material basis of education and its activities, the administration 
of those resources, as well as co-ordination of these activities with other 
fields of public work. 



Article 2 

As an obligatory and permanent source of the fimds for education, 
a special tax upon the incomes of citizens (contribution for education) 
shall be introduced. 

It may be determined by law that the funds for education be obligatory 
and permanently formed also from the funds which are fiixed as a part of 
the municipal and republican turnover tax on retail trade and on services. 

If the funds referred to in Paragraphs 1 and E, of this Article, are not 
sufficient for the performance of the activities and for the development of 
the material basis of education on the territory of the respective socio- 
political community, that community shall furnish, from its own incomes, 
supplementary funds to the educational commtmity in accordance with its 
obligations under the Constitution and Law. 

The following shall be the sources of the funds for education: the funds 
which the work organizations and other corporate bodies and state organs 
are setting aside for the activities and development of education from the 
funds of which they independently dispose, as well as the ftmds which the 
citizens voluntarily give for education. 

On the basis of a special federal law, a tax upon capital investments 
may also be introduced as a source of the funds for education. 

^Federal Assembly, General Law on the Financial Funds for Education , 
(Beograd: May 14, 1966). 
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af^tituues of pupils and to help then with the choice oi further 
studies and vocations; 

To contribute to further intellectual^ physic al j social j 
rifioral- and aesthetic education of pupils for the purpose of train~ 
inr then for active social work as v/ell as for a wnolesone cul- 
tural life. 



Article 30 

The p\rmnasium shall prepare those pupils who so desire 
for various practical activities in accordance mth the law. 

Certain gynnasiuns may have the task to provide on a 
wider scale the knowledge of classic languages and to deepen 
education in liberal arts. 



^^rticle 31 



The studies in the gymnasium shall last lour years. 
Special examinations may also be taken in the 



nasium. 



At the end of the studies in a gymnasium a final ex- 
amination has to be taken. 



?. SPaGIaLILSI) VOCnTIUknL SCHOOLS AKD OTHAii IhSTliUTlUno 

Fuii AFS01ALI.^AS TiinlwXliG. 

1* General Provisions 

Article 32 



The common tasks of the specialized vocational scnools 
and other institutions for specialized training shall be ex- 
pressly: 

To pi'ovide the social community and working organiza- 
tions with a steady influx of various types^of specialized ^per- 
sonnel such as to meet present and nrospective needs in , 

co:ijmunitv and in working organizations and at suen a snecia.-izea 
arid cultural level as to be capable^ of making a contrioution 
to the constant and harmonious development Ox the productive 
forces and to ifiprovement in social services; 

To enable young people and. adults to oowain ampro— 
nriate specialized training in the light of their capabilities 
hnd inclinations and in line with the needs of the social com- 
munity and working organizations ^ 
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To contribute to further j?“heS°fS’ 

ir,r-',l -n.1 aesthetic education and training, to equip citizens loi 

aoClv4 ;SoiS nSrt and a healthy and cultural lixe. 

• ??f iob- S^4^1^?^their''imSrCTemkt^ 
anftfkSnrror,^ors already being performed, i.e., retraining, 
S-Hd reouGlii'ics.’tion.* 

The specialised schools also work as insuitutions 
the training and specialisation of adults. 

Article 33 

Tor specialiseu ^ students. 

iMo do not attend regular Cxa^se^ -jux u 



In these schools special examinations also may be 



< 



article 31 



I? Sc!lf serhclstT^iaAi 



In the interests ux I!::* Id” services specialised 

line with the needs of specialized training 

loierlle\/iSr?nter«t°ef and other working organizations. 



Article 35 

h final examination is taken at the conclusion of school- 
ing in specialised vocational schools. 

3, i.rt Schools 
" article 3e 

The art schools b«nchfs"o? 

Sf riSAlf ^rf t^ifrcbr^Sr-Thorror^^^elated activities 
or'^for further education in art. 

article 37 

Upon the completion of studies in the art schools. 

the final examination shall be taken. 
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VI . COLLEGES, /iDVIu'ICED SCHO'OLS, ilET ACADH4IES Ai® FACULTIES 



Article 3S 

OoU^co^ trairi persom'iel for spcciali-zed vocational 
retrain vocational personnel. 



training and 



^ Factiltioa»^ advanced ochooln and art acadciaiec train highly skilled 
for \?“arioaa traiiches ox' oocial activity, orgoiiiae and prcriote scientific 
vuk!: aad^concerii tliemselves mth the upbringing of the ne:ot scientific and 
rnstractlonal^generation and the further iiaprovciaent of exiserts, and contribute 
luo^ tiiu ecot^onic, cultural, and social dovelopraent of the country in cooperation 
'uuth econciaic, cultural, and other institutions and organisations. 



Article 39 



faculties are scientific and the highest instructional institutions for 
a specaiic field or group of fields. 

^^'^euitifs, advanced schools and colleges, and art acadejiaieo iuay 
.'■■’isi tdgetner i.n a 'university in accordance uith the law. 

i’iiii varsity, as a corssuii'ity of faculties, advanced schools, 
coAxeges ar'u are acadeftiles, ce'uce:ras itsolf with promo'&lng said ha'roi^Viisirr' 

instructional and scientific work and porforas other duties of comaon i'nterest. 



Article i+O 



Hogulur instruction in faculties way include three inde- 
pendent but interconnected instructional levels. 

Instruction at the first level prepares specialists with 
training for various areas of the economy and other social 
activities, providing appropriate terminal education. 

instruction at the second level prepares specialists with 
udi^onced school training. 

Every faculty and advanced school provides second level 
'Instruction. 



Instruction of the third level prej>are 3 the highest 
'oruined specialists, introducing them to profo'und theoretical 
hhowlodge or to spocialltod or scientific fields, as well as to 
indepondeiit scientiiMc work. 



, persons vhio have completed the first or second lei-fols 

as^well as for other citizens who meet necessary 
we<ic*i tions , facul'tieu estaPlxsn permanent or 'temporar'y courses for 
x,»»prov'in,g specialised. ski.i..ls arid .for introducing knowlodre of now 
■work mo'thods, problems of enu field, and the like* 



f! 



* 






Article 41 



Instruction of the first and second level la^sts a total 
of four years, and at certain faculties may last three or five 
years. 

Education which is attained through instruction on the 
f-*rst level oi- in a corresponding college is recognised for the 
purooses of continuing studies at the second level, in accordance 
Vvitii the law and the provisions of the faculty statute. 



Instruction of the third level lasts at least one year 
and is organised always as an independent entity (imit). 

Instruction at the third level may be given by faculties 
which meet she conditions imposed by law. Third level instruction 
mav be introduced independently or in cooperation witn faculties 
at" certain advanced schools or by independent scientific insuitu- 
tions authorised by law. 



Persons who have completed tne second level of instruc** 
tier: at a faculty or advanced school in accordance with the stat- 
utJJ of these institutions, may register for instruction at tne 

third level. 



Article 42 



The degree of doctor of science may be granted by fac- 
uitiec, advinced'schools specified by law, and independent scien- 
tific institutions specified by law, in so far as instruction of 
the third level is offered. 



The doctorate of sciences may be earned by citizens who 
coivtoloted instruction of the second level and who have published 
uoDi'Ooriate scientific works or who have been outst^ding in tneir 
h-*?‘hly specialized work or scientific achievements in practice, 
and if they successfully defend a favorably evaluated doctoral 
ciisswrtation. 

Citizens with the academic master* s degree may earn the 
docaorate of sciences provided that by their work they have dis- 
played their capability for independent scientific work, ^d if 
bht^y successfuliy defend a favorably evaluated doctoral aisserta- 

tion. 



The doctoral dissertation, which must be an independent 
contribution to sc?Lce, is publicly defended before a co*^ 
composed of professors or outstanding scientific v-orkers. 

Faculties will offer assistance to candidates in the 
^reparation of the doctoral dissertation through special courses 
fii'iid other forms of scientific work. 
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Article 43 

- 1 T ^'A.r t— uiiiie studies bisy be ort“?sni2ed 'St coll p>''<’0c; uA-tf^'Y-^nrA 

schools, art aoado,-,Uas and faculties in aocord4cr«itf^hJ 

•article 44 

|'i-"’o\asions of this chapter also at*oly to colleges 

troP-de oth!^r?i--^'?^ academies insofar as the law does not * 
*de otiitiruioe ior particular types of schools* 



colleges • 



liie provisions of i^rticle 42 are not applicable to 



• 4 . advanced schools rnav be organized to nt^oviviia 

ltructiln!““^'"“ scientific ...ork 6r solej-ftf^^oharinf 



VII, Spj 



iCHOOLf 



i*rticle 45„ 

no-^ihir f be x’ounded in order to make it 

fendioaor.Vl to nf Sil^SAlor- plr/sioally ;.i:ci mentally 
ond troinins for independent life tSa'wwkf^ v'ocetxonal ecJuoetior 

end wenteilv haluSoSef A^thf f - Ptiysically 

K*“d S5wsar»a^*»ys 

ere direotiftriViVi and mentally handicanred 

are sp\fcfhh4\lf lehftrif SatSSIf 



**xX>XwXO ‘Ljti.O 



• bnildren , v.'nozi' a conmission of '^roerts in **Sr- - -. 

pOiiaiiig medical and other institutions f^^nd th-^^t -uch 

Yon.Y'* is required, shall be f 4 tf-f htl 1 f 

■jcnoolo and corrospondirii': inctitutions. ^ -peoiux 

r.M.ul-r «hrou;-h apocial sohoolinr nav pass to 

h oxpor-:s. “e Ummissioa 
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V IXI • Xl'jtj 1 aL) G i'XUi'j X'Uii "xiiX 1' 



Ul' i‘'XiiXXlGllLi‘Ui 

X’ x; X IGi'GiL IXIXG 



•article 47 



■1 



^Xrxich Bioi^ibers oi mroiculur 
institutions for ore-school troinv^.r 
schools, special schoois am 
scnools and. institutions, shall be 

of the republic, and 

nakoril kaorit/i'’ larK;ua;--6 of the roop^eti'/e 

«n"ticle 4G 

traiiiin.';' o.-;'‘ teachers for the schools ttfa 

affor f “’’“'I- fee in their ih^af^e 

teacher skiaiat f Gif f f i" schools for 

-•article 49 ■■ 

•I '"*'^'4 'i'i‘ie ^ehyols cui'.’x sections for 

oftlffSj444hS44Sf4fS4h?-" thif £chif 

..■». ■ *‘ 0 T t.rs rurposo of ensur.infe* active ■^^art %■**■ 

count^v^'^in ?e nttionalitios in the social li.fo' or the 

ucU*iu.i. / j iii schools Qr^:*. O^c't^ions xOl^ 

ShSrf if f ’hf f h hafof tf£he;Xbi4"'^ 

^ua.iX ul».^0 OG one Oi. the SUb^jOCtS* 

•iirticle 50 

f f n2If 4of £L4Sif it2f“a4fS5S?"'"" 



/iOGLl nuljiCxfi’lOij nh,0 nGVi-iMCfb I-htUfGGG,IUihiI XiG'ilhlliG 



l.i 



♦irticlc 

_ Xor the purpose o,' nahin^" it :v,f« citn 

kiaX luarovu thylr Scnural ^:diication and nrSfnu'tfX • ,-r 
■■:.ac.lrx^cdoiuns anX to GdOotint t.hou hriVa , : , ih'-"r " ''r- 

.tfiibS in the field o.f science, ceChnefe^e " -.:X.ar 

e..iaea^.eri ena a.iveuce.:! tH'ofeosiOaal C.rai3:ii;,i' aiiall Vie osta-rle.,:.!. 

.1 '^t ' 



^‘rtic,le 51 



.essiorfalhraini;l£ Jifii gi f "•‘*‘ feti'-'anced pro. 






c 
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10 extend literac/ , practical knci/leclge and general edu- 
cation to the citis'.ens; 

I'o poraiit specialised training or requalification, the 
expansion and improvement of specialized training, as v/ell as 
t':-'ie a.cquisition of higher education; 

io extena proper social-economic education to producers 
and i/orkers in social services. 

To enable citizens to broaden their knov/ledge of various 
fields of science, technology, end culture according to their 
personal interests, inclinations, and needs. 



article 53 

institutions and organisations founded for that purpose 
snail concern thejiiselves xitli adult education and advanced pro— 
sessional training , nanely • the loorkers* and people's universi- 
ties, various scliools for adults, cooperative schools, domestic 
science schools, schools for village youth, centers for training 
of cadets, popular science and technoiog^o organizations, etc. 

.ill scnools, ranging from elementary school to univer- 
siuy^ faculty, as vje3,l os sociOil and economic organizations and 
ms uitut ions amd public health centers, libraries, museunis, radio- 
television o>nd other media of public information, etc., shall 
also concern themselves v/ith aduls/ education and advanced nro— • 
i'essional training. 



Article 54 



institutions for adult education and advanced pro- 
fessional trOcining sliall develop their organization, activities, 
tasks, method and forms of \;ork in conformity with the needs of 



and 



cultural development of the 



the social, economic 

and coordinate it with the requirements of the respective 
•working organisations, and, as v;ell as with the interests 
needs of individuals. 



country 

area, 
and 



These institutions s 
to the curricula adaoted to the ag 



ijhall v/ork, as a rule, according 



wui X , 

e of 



t he 



student; 



TKACKEft 



TKAINIIIG SCiiOOLS 



-article 55 

I:' 

/> 

Teachers for general education schools, vocational 
schools anvl special schools,* as -well as for institutions for 
pre-sc:iool education , adult [education and advanced professional 
training shall ^be trained in special schools and other institu- 
tions organized for that purpose and in other schools foreseen 
by this law. ‘ ■ 















o 

ERIC 




Instructors educated in s 
tlie basic purpose are permitted to 
,irop,ical training. 



chools in vihich this is not 
acquire the requisite peda- 



s shall 



i"*rticie 5 o 

V tasks 01 the schools for training of teacher 

be the lollov/ing: 

pupils and 

/•^o pi"‘tvide/ students uith professional knoi-zleclge for the 
realisation of the general aims of education and of special 
uc.t>gcs oi sci'iools in vj,riich they v/ill oeEichj 

nupils and * ’ 

extend to/students pedagogical training for teaching 
caia xor. utilization of modern teaching methods and forms of*^ 
e GU c a 1 1 0 na 1 v;o r k • 

^ _ ***^-'=^ sthoolb in^vjriich trie toaichers are trained sha.ll also 

researen i/ork in the field of education for the puroose 
2 ciav oiiicxnp 'cj'Jucation and training and in preparing pupils and 
students lor tnis I'jork.- ' ' ^ x- 



teachers. 



X t ci O 'at 



ciiools shall also work for advanced training of 



O 



PAki xHkIi, — TKf LiFf xwMD WOkK OF SCHOOLS 

XI* x'rinciplos Gox'-erning the Internal Life and w'ork 

of Schools 



article 57 

bvery school and other institution for education 
regardless of its social tasks, shall be so organised that its 
ent ye internal Mfe, relationship, forms and methods of work 
contribute towards the realization of the aim of education. 

Article 5 ^ 

A school shall be obligated expressly i 

1 '^°.®PPly develop the forms and methods of educational 
'..'ork vmich are based upon the linking of teaching with the an- 

plication oi acquired knov/ledge; ^ 

To achieve the linking of education v/ith I'rodu stive work 
op means ox’ utilising out-of-school activities ’ of youth and in 

cooperating v:ith economic and social organizations and institu- 
'0 ions # 

locational schools, especially the schools for skilled 
workers, shall devote particu^r attention to the conditions and 
organize uion of practical training in the school workshops and 
in various economic organizations* 






■■Ip - 
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Article 59 



The 

of educations 
of pupils. 



school shall inspire the expansion and enrichment 
1 wo]rk by nisctns oi vsirious foms of fr©6 sctivitios 



^ social Organizations, the teachers 

SiU.^1 he^p witn the organisation and carrying out of the nrosram 
01 free activities for the pupils. Program 



Article oO 

_ In cooperation i/ith the institutions for vocational 

guidance, tne school shall help parents and nunils with the 
school and vocation according to the^ aptitudes and 
abilities 01 the pupils, and to this end it shall follow their 
deve-opment and give information on the character and conditions 
01 viTork Ox various tj^'pes of schools and vocations. 



Article 6l 

shall begin on deptenber 1, and end on 
otheri^^ase specified by regulations for particu- 
lar types Ox scriools ana other institute* ons for education and 

instruction a tie course of the school 

year is specifieu b3'‘ lav/. 



The beginning and end of instruction and school vaca- 
tions are determined according to climatic conditions and the 
nature of a particular school. 



Article 62 

t T --3 puring school holidairs, on bunda3»‘s, and on state 
holidays there shall be no teaching in schools. 



XII. THE PUPILS (STUDENTS) 



Article 63 



Every pupil (student) shall have the right and duty to 
contribute, according to his age, tov/ards the realization of the 
aim of education in his school. 




Article 64 



Pupils are obliged to attend school regularly, 
respect trie rules of school life and v/ork 
fulxill other school-pupil obligations. 



to v/ork 
, and to 



m? 



Article 65 

For the purpose of developing initiative, independence, 
a sense of discipline and responsibility of pupils for their 
i*iork and the success of the school, to strengthen the organized 
collective, to proraote lautual cooperation among the pupils; and 
to promote active cooperation with the instructors in realizing 
the goals of education and training, pupils in the final year of 
primary school and pupils in specialized schools and secondary 
schools set up class or departmental pupils* associations and 
schoolv/ide pupils* associations. 

Pupils participate in school self-management in 
accordance with the law through the pupils* associations and 
through elected representatives in school administrative units. 



Article 66 

at meetings of their organizations the pupils shall 
discuss all questions affecting the life and work of the school 

School units are obliged to discuss proposals forwarded 
by pupils* associations a‘»d to adopt conclusions relating 
thereto . 

Article 6? 

For the purpose of improving their social and cultural 
life, technical education and physical training, the pupils may 
establish their organizations and clubs. 

These organizations shall be voluntary and shall be 
based upon the principles of self-government. 



.■article 6S 

Students take advantage of various forms of association 
and self-management to participate actively in social life and 
educational and instructional work to promote initiative, inde- 
pendence, conscious discipline, responsibility, and assistance 
to instructors in realizing the goals of education and training. 

The statute of a universit’/, faculty, college or advanced 
school, or art academy v;i3.1 define the rights and duties of 
students in greater detail. 



Article 69 

In pupil or student homes, a house association is 
formed of all pupils or stiidents. 







m 
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throu,^h 
tat ives 
hoine . 



i-'upils or students take part in self-manaptement 
their house association and through elected represen- 
in the administrative units of the pupil or student 



The house association v/ill examine the problems of 
life and work in its pupil or student home and will forv/srd 
suggestions and requests relating^ to improvement in the life 
and i;ork in such homes to administrative units. 



XIII. THE TEACHEHS 
Article 70 

educators and e:cperts, the teachers shall actively 
participate, through their i;ork in school and outside of it, in 
the education of youth and in the spreading of education and 
culture . 

Article 71 

The teachers shall organise and conduct the educa- 
tional v;ork of the school and shall be responsible for the 
achievement of all the aims of education. 



Article 72 

A person naj be a teacher who possesses the prescribed 
pedagogical and professional qualifications and vdio with his or 
her work and life, social and moral qualities, provides a guarantee 
for the realization of the aims of education. 



article 73 

In the institutions for pre-school education, teachers 
may be persotiS v;ho have finished the school for teachers in pre- 
school institutions or a corresponding school. 

Teachers of the elementary school may be persons who 
have finished the secondary teegher training school, pedagogical college 
or academir of pedagogy, and pei-sons v/ho have graduated from"^ uhe 
corresponding university faculty, advanced school or 
art academy. 

Persons v/ho Iiave finished the corresponding school for 
training teachers of special schools, may be teachers in special 
schools and corresponding institutions. 

Persons v/ho have graduated from the corresponding 
university faculty, advs:nced school ^ or art academy, 

may be teachers in the vocational schools and gymnasium, v/hile 
persons v/ho have finished the corresponding vocational school 
or school for training of teachers of vocational schools may also 
teach individual subjects. 
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1 



o 



er|c 



__ , assist.a.ri'ts , a.nd other sta.fr meitbcrs in 

colleges anu advanced schools, art acadeinies, and faculties 
ruc^ DO persons who fulfill the conditions specified by lav; in 
1 elation to specialised, scientific, or artistic v;ork* 



It shall be determined, by regulations on individual 



i.xiids oi schools and otnei* institutions for education, v?hat 

persons pay perfrom the work of teachers or in- 



structors in those schools and institutions. 



.'trticle 74 



, . order to enable teachers and instructors to improve 

pedagogical knovdedge and to follov; the 
pedagogical tneory and practice and subjects in 
auxcn tae^/ teach, an obligatory periodical advanced trainins of 
teachers shall be introduced. 



PaiiT FOUfi— THE POSITIuH *“h.'D OEGitMIEATIOH OF SCHOOLS AND 
OTHeH IHSTITUTIONS FOE EDUCATION 



AI?. The Foundation and dissolution of achooli 



-rticle 75 



•:»chools are founded hj lav; or in accordance v/ith con- 
.ons specified by lax-;. 



Article ?6 



b-t/p bhe prescribed conditions. 

with respect to the number of nunils, teach- 
scnool premises, equipiient and teaching aids, as x?ell 
conditions provided for by lai;s on various ninds of 



article 77 



the 



pe founder shall have such ri,r,hts and duties tow, 

school or another institution for education as provided for 



oi^r^'d. s 



by law or other regulations. 



hrticle ?S‘ 




’ ^^2jve been fulfilled .for the beain- 
rixiig 01 v;urk in the corresponding school. 









1 
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Article 79 



If it is establis 
sdiool, vocational school. 



that a primary school, secondary/ 
or special school does not fulfill 
any of 'the prescribed conditions for work, the founding syency 
'vrill be cal3.,ed upon 
noted ;,dthin a 



t»u 

specific 



take action to eliminate the shortcomings 
Toeriod of tiras. 



comxnyo 



If the founding agency does not eliminate the short- 
wathin trie Period o 



Uju 



time specified, a decision may 
be trken to stop the work of the school or of a particular de- 
partment thereof until the prescribed conditions for the work of 
the school have been fulfilled. 



lirticle SO 

.'i school mapj" be abolished only under conditions laid 
deem by laws for various kinds of schools \jhich pertain to the 
conditions of i^ork of the school, the fulfillraent of the task 
of a school and the need of its further existence. 



m'ticle ol 



Aach school has its own statute. 



"ihe school statute specifies internal organisational 
arrangeoient s , the jurisdiction and responsibility of adminis- 
trative units, the status of working units and the rights and 
duties involved in their maxiayement , questions to be decided 
directly by the Members of the workirif;, comieunity of the school, 
the wanner and forms of these decisions, and other 
sinnificance to self-!viana.y,e*iient in the school and 



a St ions 01 



oS 9 



I. 






niitute of a school or of a particular hop 
thereof is coafirmed under lat; by the assembly of the socio 
political cor/riunity specified by lav;. 



F 



XV. COhCLUDIHG EEGULiiTIOllS 



article 82 



O 



data are siainta/ined 
to the country as a i./hole 
odiication and training:, flic 



uniforwly 



senoo. 



xl 



on fiiatters oi interest 
and other institutions for 
secretariat for Education 



and oulture issues regulations to specify v/hioh data, are to be 
mintained and in what manner. 
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The i^*ederal Secretariat for Sducation^ and Culture and 
tlte federal secretariat for Public health and Social Policy 
Jointly specify the conditions stipulated under article h5> 
Pdl^ayrath* 3 , of the present lav/ relating to the admission of 
children v/ho are physically and mentally handicapped to special 
schools. 

.-irticla S3 

The provisions of *irticle 15, Paragraph 4, and of 
.'article S2 of this lau are directly applicable as provisions of 
the basic lav;. 

*iir't icle S4 

The lai; on the Soctorate of Sciences ( Slusbeni List, 

FEh J , ilo . 29/55) ^?ill reuciin in effect until the end of 1964* 

The Soctorate of Sciences may be earned under the pro~ 
visions of the lav; on the Soctorate Sciences until the end of 

0 ^, 1 . , 



article S5 

The bases of the instructional plan and program for 
the elenentar^*■ schools (sunplehient to Siusbeni., Linjhj^iM i 
13/59) -lall continue to be applicable until the adoption of ^nev; 
bases for uniform instruction in the elementary school (article 
24 of this ha\*/} . 

article o6 

The follov/ing cease to be valid as of yfne effective date 
of the present lav/ ( Slnrbt^:ni List. FEvaJ , Ho. 1/64)* 

1. The Lav; on the College of hailv/ay Transport (S lit s be ni 
hist FHhJ . Ho. 35/57) I 

2. The Lav/ on -administrative Schools ( Slutbeni, List 
FHiiJ, Ho. 29/50} . 

3. The General Lav; on Faculties and Universities ( Sins- 
hriiii List Fhhd , -^o. 29/co). 

k, Tiio Jecroe on the sailv;ay Transport School ( S1?rbeni__. 
j,.iSt Fi.Uj > ho. l/i;;.? ) • 

5. The secree on the i‘bun»;lation and Cork of the 
Collc;^"e ( Sin 'Li at ^ 

D. The decree on the Foundation and ..-ork of the 
Fostal-Tolc/praph-Tclenhorie Technical schools in Selgrado and 
Lay, rob ( Slusbeni Li:-rt Ijo. 3S/49')* 
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Ho. 39/52. 



7. Decree on Vocational Schools (Sluzbeni list SljRj. 



o 

c> # 



decree on the Organization and Work of Administra- 
tive Schools ( Slucheni list lo* 44/56). 

9*^ Order on Oompetitions and Conditions for regis- 
tration in j^aoulties. Advanced Schools, and Art Academies (Sluz— 
oeni list 12/59). 

10. G'eneral Instructions on Obligatory Practice on 
tile part , 01 riegular Students and Pupils in Secondary Vocational 
acnools (lechnioal ^Schools ) and Special Vocational Schools 

' Slusbeni list PMhJ . Mo. 49/'*' 
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11. _ General Instruction on Schools for the General 

education of Workers ( Slusi3eni List Hos. 67/49 and 5/50). 

12. General Instruction on the Registration of Gradu- 

ates of Pedagogical Colleges in faculties (Siuzbeni List PMRI. 
llo. 77/49). 

13. Regulation on the Organization and Work of the 
Educational Council of Yugoslavia ( Siuzbeni List PHRJ . lo. 10/59). 

14. Instruction on the Issuance of Certificates to 
Persons Who Lost fheir School Certificates Luring the Occupa— 

Guzbe.nl List /"Yugoslav Official Mev/spaper]]^, ITo. 44/45). 

15. General Instruction on the Organization, Work, and 

Control of the Obligatory P,ractice of Regular Students and Pupils 
in Secondary Vocational Schools (technical Schools) (Siuzbeni 
Li st PHRJ . Mo. 50/49). 

AS* General Instruction on the Principles of Grading 
Pupils and on the Conditions for .“‘dva.ncement in the Elementary 
School and Gymnasium ( Siuzbeni List PMRJ . lo. 7/60). 

17. Ruling on Honetary Compensation to Workers Luring 
^fosences from Work for Purposes of faking Examinations in Schools 
for the General Education of Workers (Siuzbeni List Pi-iRJ. Mo. 

95/49)* 

_ GS* Auling on the Operations of Pupils* Workshops in 

vocational Schools with Practical ^raining (Siuzbeni List PRRJ. 

Mo. 46/52). ^ 

Relationships set uip prior to the effective date of 
this lav/ under Article 16 of the Law on Administrative Schools 
will remain valid until the end of the 1964-1965 school year. 

Ihe liaritime College, the College of Railway transport, 
and the Railway transport School will continue work under the 
general regulations on schooling. 
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Guilder’s rights in relation to the College of hail- 
transport are exercised hy the Association of Yugoslav Hail- 
v;aysy while founder’s rights in relation to the hailway Trans- 
port i:»chool are enjoyed either by the Association of Yugoslav 
iiailways or by an organisation within the framework of the 
aoove-named association of Yugoslav hallways as specified by 
the latter. 



Article 3 



The citizens shall pay a muncipal and a republican contribution for 
education as a tax upon personal income. 



The amount of the inunicipal and republican contribution for education 
as a tax upon personal income from employment, shall be fixed by the 
municipal and republican regulations for the same taxpayers and on the 
same tax bases as the tax upon personal income from employment intro- 
duced by the Basic Law on Contributions and Taxes Payable by Citizens. 

The mimicipal and republican contributions for education referred to 
in Paragraph 2, of this Article, shall be fixed in proportion to the base of 
those contributions. 

^^*^icipal and republican contribution for education as a tax upon 
agricultural activity, upon independent performance of craft and other 
business activities, upon independent performance of intellectual services, 
and upon copyright, patents and technical improvements, shall be fixed 
as a part of the municipal and republican contribution as a tax upon personal 
income from agricultural activity, upon independent performance of craft 
and other business activities, upon independent performance of intellectual 
services, and upon copyright, patents and technical improvements— intro- 
duced by the Basic Law on the Contributions and taxes Payable by the 
Citizens. 



The lowest rate of the municipal contribution for education referred to 
in Paragraphs 2 and 4 or this Article, may be fixed by law. 



Article 4 

The funds for education from the sources fixed in Article 2, Paragraphs 
1, 2 and 3, of this Law shall be the funds of the respective educational commu- 
nity (educational community fund). 

The funds which the work organizations and other corporate bodies, state 
organs and citizens voluntarily give to the educational community (Article 2, 
Paragraph 4) shall also go to the educational community fund. 



Article 5 

For the purpose of a more rational utilization of the money lying in the 
real estate amortization funds of the field of education, it may be determined 
by law that a part of that money is put together in the funds of the educational 
communities as a credit resource for the expansion of the material basis of 

education, under the obligation that it is returned to the work organizations 
to which it belongs. 
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The Principles Governing the Educa- 
tional Communities 



Article 6 

Educational communities shall be founded for the purpose of the f\illest 
possible realization of the public role of education for the direct linking of 
the activities of the educational institutions with the needs of the economy 
and of the public services and deciding on the disposition of the public funds 
for education^ as well as the examination of other questions of common and 
general interest in the field of education. 

The institutions for education, the work organizations in the economy,, 
and in the public services, and other interested organizations and citizens, 
shall constitute an educational community. 



Article 7 

An educational community shall be a self-managed organization. 

An educational community shall have the status of a corporate body. 



Article 8 

An educational community shall be founded for a specific area which 
represents an appropriate whole in the organization of the network of edu- 
cational institutions, for the territory of a republic, for one or more economic 
activities and public services, or for several organizations, in conformity 
with law. 



Article 9 

The highest organ of the educational community for a specific area shall 
consist of representatives of the educational institutions, of the work organ- 
izations in the economy and public services, of other interested organizations 
and of citizens, as well as of a specific number of representatives of the 
socio-political communities oi the territory for which the educational commu- 
nity is founded. 

The highest organ of the educational community for the territory of a 
republic shall consist of representatives of the educational communities in 
the territory of the republic, of representatives of the associations of the 
educational institutions, of representatives of the associations of the work 
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organizations in the economy and public services, of representatives of 
other interested organizations, as well as a specific number of representa* 
tives of the republic. 

The highest organ of the educational community for individual branches 
of the economy and of the public services shall consist of representatives 
of the educational institutions whose activities are financed from the funds 
of that commtinity and of representatives of the interested work organizations 
and other organizations and their associations, as well as a specific number 
of representatives from those socio-political commimities which participate 
in the providing of the funds for that educational commimity. 

• * 

Article 10 

The statutes of an educational community shall determine its organs, 
their composition and number of members, the sphere of their activities, 
the method of their work and their mutual relations; the special bodies for 
the various questions in the sphere of the activities of the community (sec- 
tions, commissions, and so forth); the criteria and method of distribution 
of the funds which belong to the community; the method of informing the 
public about the work of the community and the method of introduction of 
its general regulations; as well as other questions of importance for realization 
of its tasks. 



Article 11 

The educational communities shall concern themselves with the organi- 
zation and development of those educational activities which the citizens on their 
territories jointly use, as well as with the securing of fimds for those activities ; 

; and they shall also cooperate with one another on other questions of common and 
general interest, and ^•hey may also regulate the relations among them by con- 
tracts. 

The educational community for the territory of a republic shall encourage 
cooperation among the educational commimities on its territory, as well as 
their cooperation with the educational commimities in other republics. 



Article 12 

The amount of the municipal contribution for education, the amount which 
the respective municipalities contribute from their own incomes in the educa* 
tional community fund, as well as other incomes fixed by law, shall go to the 
educational community of a specific area. 
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The amount of the republican contribution for education, the amount 
which the republic contributes from its own incomes in the educational 
community fund, as well as other incomes fixed by law, shall go to the 
educational community for the territory of a republic. 



An educational community for certain economic activities and public 
services, or for several work organizations, which, in accordance with 
the conditions fixed on the basis of law, organizes the education of personnel 
for the needs of the work organizations and other organizations, shall get, 
not only the funds which the work organizations allocated to the educational 
community, but also a part of the amount of the contribution by the working 
men of those organizations which, imder law, is put in the educational 
community fund for a specific area or for the territory of a republic. This 
part of the money shall be fixed in proportion to the amount, kind and 
quality of the work in the performance of the educational activity in accord- 
ance with the law. 

If an educational commimity for the activities of the economy and of 
public services is organized for the territory of two or more republics, 
the part of the money which goes to that educational community shall be 
fixed by agreement between that community and Ihe respective republican 
communities. 



An educational commimity shall: administer the fimds which belong to it; 
determine what activities and development of the material basis of education 
will be financed from those funds (program of the educational community); 
on the basis of specific norms, ^ fix the criteria for distribution of the funds 
in accordance with the general regulations on institutions; decide on the dis- 
tribution of those funds; and also deal with other questions of general and 
common interest in the field of education. 



The education community for a specific area or for the territory of a 
republic shall secure funds for the activities and for the development of the 
material basis of the educational institutions prescribed by law, as well as 
other institutions and activities for full-time and part-time education if that 
is envisaged, in accordance with social plans, by the program of the educa- 
tional community (Article 14). 



Article 13 



Article 14 



Article 15 
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Article 16 



An educational community may furnish guarantees for the credits which 
the educational institutions draw from the general and special credit sources; 
it may provide, from the money which belongs to it, down-payment for the 
educational institutions for obtaining credits from the commercial banks and 
. other givers of credits; and it may give money for coverage of the difference 
in the rate of interest between the credit which the commercial banks give and 
the credits which an educational community gives from its own resources. 

An educational community may grant credits for education and provide 
funds for other needs in the field of education specified by law. 

For the purpose of advancement of education, an educational community 
may finance the scientific-research work in the field of education and grant 
scholarships for persons who are preparing to be teachers. 



Article 17 

The educational community for the territory of a republic shall provide, 
in conformity with law, for the educational community for a specific area, the 
required additional funds if the latter is unable to insure with the funds which belong to 
it the necessary conditions prescribed by the general regulations for the activities 
and development of the material basis of education in its area. 

If the educational community for the territory of a republic does not fully 
provide the funds referred to in Paragraph 1, of this Article, the additional 
funds shall be provided, in conformity v/ith law, directly from the republican 
budget and from other resources of the republic under the condition stated in 

Paragraph 1 of this Article. 



Article 18 

To those work organizations which directly organize and finance the education 
of the personnel for their needs in accordance with the conditions fixed on the 
basis of law, the respective educational community shall furnish the part of the 
funds which the working men of those work organizations under law pay into the 
fund of that educational community, and in the amount which corresponds to the 
activity of education of personnel for their needs. If the work organizations organ 
ize and finance the education of personnel for broader needs, additional funds 
shall be furnished to them according to the criteria fixed on the basis of law. 



Article 19 



The relations among the educational communities (Article 13) and the re- 
lations between an educational community and a beneficiary of funds or a work 
0 {>g 3 , 2 iization (Article 18) shall be fixed by a contract. 






















Article 20 



A socio-political community shall secure the general conditions for the 
realization of the tasks of the educational community on its territory. 

The assembly of a socio-political community shall examine and approve 
the statutes of an educational community in accordance with law, examine the 
report on the work of the educational community and the opinions and pro- 
posals which the educational community submits to it, examine the balance- 
sheet, secure the performance of the technical and administrative work for 
the educational community unless otherwise prescribed by law, and have vis- 
a-vis the educational community other rights and responsibilities fixed by law. 



Concluding Provisions 



Article 21 

The funds for education in accordance with the principles of this Law, 
shall be provided from January 1, 1967. 
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Article 22 



With respect to computation and collection, guarantee, interest, exemptions, 
penal measures, legal means and other things relating to computation and collec- 
tion of the tax upon personal income for education, the corresponding provisions 
of the Basic Law on Contributions and Taxes Payable by Citizens shall accordingly 
apply. 



The provision of Paragraph 1, of this Article shall apply as a provision of a 
basic law. 



Article 23 

This Law shall not apply to the provision of funds for the activities and de- 
velopment of the educational communities which are founded for the needs of 
Yugoslav People's Army and of the organs of internal affairs. 



Article 24 



This Law enters into effect on the eighth day following the date of its pub- 
lication in the "Official Gazette of the SFRY". 



■J. 
















